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Chittenden,  17 
Haverhill,  Mass. :  Garden,  Loring  Under- 
wood, 34,  35 
Highmount,  N.  Y.:  Fuhs  House,  M.  L.  & 

H.  G.  Emery,  87 
Hodgensville,  Ky. :  Lincoln's  Log  Cabin, 

244;  Lincoln's  Farm,  244 
Hollywood,  Cal.:  Pollock  House,  Myron 

Hunt  &  Elmer  Gray,  83 
Howard    County,    Md.:     Doughoragan 

.Manor,  238-240 
Hubbardston,    Mass.:    Morgan    House, 

Frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,  192,  193 
Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Two  Plaster  Houses, 

Foltz  &  Parker,  74,  75 


Ipswich,  Mass.:  House,  Wm.  G.  Rantoul, 
28;  Fireplace,  House,  P.  B.  Howard  & 
C.  E.  Patch,  2ig;  House,  P.  B.  Howard 
&  C.  E.  Patch,  220 

Kenilworth,  III.:  Roe  House,  George  W. 
Maher,  52;  House,  Geo.  W.  Maher,  53 

Lake  Forest,  111. :  Durand  House,  Frost  & 
Granger,  91 

Lansdowne,  Pa.:  House,  A.  B.  Lacey,  98 

Lexington,  Mass.:  House,  Carroll  Ben- 
nink,  no,  in 

Liberty,  N.  Y. :  House,  Fred  Wesley  Went- 
worth,  66 

Lincoln,  111. :  Old  Portico  of  House,  244 

Longwood,  Mass. :  House,  Lois  L.  Howe.i 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Hollywood  Convent, 
Maginnis,  Walsh  &  Sullivan,  151 

Lumberton,  N.  J. :  Ried  House,  Heacock 
&  Hokanson,  lor 

Madison,  Wis. :  Whitson  House,  Claude  & 
Starck,  116 

Mansfield,  Mass.:  House,  Allen  &  Col- 
lens, 25 

Milton,  Mass.:  Wigglesworth  House, 
George  H.  Ingraham,  10;  House,  James 
Purdon,  30;  House,  George  Hunt  In- 
graham, 118,  119 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  House,  Edwin  Haw- 
ley  Hewitt,  15;  Cottage  near  Lake  Har- 
riet, Lowell,  A.  Lamoreau,  70;  Cottage 
in  Suburbs,  Lowell  A.  Lamoreau,  71; 
Brooks  House,  Edwin  H.  Hewitt,  210 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. :  Slade  House,  Charles  A. 
Piatt,  220 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. :  Bailey  House,  Van 
Vleck  &  Goldsmith,  210 

Nahant,  Mass. :  Williams  House,  Parker, 
Thomas  &  Rice,   242,  243 

New  Britain,  Conn.:  Palmer  House,  Wal- 
ter P.  Crabtree,  64,  65 

New  Haven,  Conn.:  Dining-hall,  Yale 
University,  Carrfere  &  Hastings,  134; 
State  Bank  Building,  Benjamin  W. 
Morris,  Plates  Lxxxv-Lxxxvi. 

Newport,  R.  I.:  "Harbor  Court,"  Cram, 
Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  136;  Gambrill 
House,  Carrfere  &  Hastings,  152;  Hoff- 
man House,  Hoppin,  Koen  &  Hunting- 
ton, 190,  IQI 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.:  Pearson  House, 
Allen  &  Collens,  42,  43;  House,  E.  Q. 
Sylvester,  Plate  l.xxxviil 

New  York,  N.  Y.:  Church,  McKira, 
Mead  &  White,  10;  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Chapel,  Howells  &  Stokes,  10; 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Howells 
&  Stokes,  22;  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Allen  &  Collens,  22;  Engineering 
Building,  Hale  &  Rogers,  Architects, 
H.  C.  Morse,  Associate,  134;  Two 
Buildings,  College  of  New  York,  George 
B.  Post,  136,  151;  Colony  Club, 
McKim,  Mead   &  White,   151;  Store 


Fronts,  154,  159,  160,  162;  Store  Front, 
Delano  &  Aldrich,  163,  Plate  xxxv; 
Chemical  National  Bank,  Trowbridge 
&  Livingstone,  170;  American  Bank 
Note  Co.,  Kirby,  Petit  &  Green,  170; 
Broadway  Savings  Institute,  York  & 
Sawyer,  170;  Chapel,  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Chas.  T.  Mathews,  171; 
Church,  Davis,  McGrath  &  Shephard 
and  Calvin  Kiessling,  Plates  Ln-Liv; 
Church,  Parish  House,  Butler  &  Rod- 
man, 206;  Hotel,  Seventh  Avenue, 
Robert  D.  Kohn,  206;  West  Street 
Building,  Cass  Gilbert,  208;  Stable, 
139  West  55th  Street,  Warren  &  Wet- 
more,  208;  Clark  House,  Lord,  Hew- 
lett &  Hull  and  K.  M.  Murchison,  Jr., 
218,  219;  United  States  Custom-house, 
Cass  Gilbert,  230;  Public  Library,  Car- 
rfere  &  Hastings,  246;  Bar  Room,  Plaza 
Hotel,  H.  J.  Hardenbergh,  247 

Noble  Beach,  Ohio:  Marshall  House, 
William  A.  Bohnard,  46 

Oak  Park,  111.:  Watson  House,  Tallmadge 
&  Watson,  47;  Andrews  House,  Tall- 
madge &  Watson,  48,  49;  Heurtley 
House,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  247 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.:  Library,  Cram,  Good- 
hue &  Ferguson,  22 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Engineering  Building, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cope  & 
Stewardson,  10;  "Hamilton  Court," 
Milligan  &  Webber,  23;  Store  Front, 
Brockie  &  Hastings,  162;  Library, 
Field  &  Medary,  196 

Pittsburg,  Pa.:  House,  Beezer  Bros.,  18; 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Egan  &  Prinde- 
ville,  23;  Soldiers'  Memorial,  Palmer  & 
Hornbostel,  134;  Allegheny  Court- 
house, Palmer  &  Hornbostel,  171; 
Kennedy  House,  George  S.  Orth  & 
Bro.,  195;  Longhlin  House,  McClure  & 
Spahr,  195;  Synagogue,  Palmer  & 
Hornbostel,  247 

Pittsfield,  Mass.:  Baldwin  House,  Hard- 
ing &  Seaver,  50;  Seaver  House,  Hard- 
ing &  Seaver,  51 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.:  "Faircroft,"  Blake 
&  Butler,  23 

Portland,  Me. :  Gould  House,  John  C.  & 
John  Howard  Stevens,  76,  77 

Princeton,  N.  J.:  Patton  Hall,  Princeton 
University,  B.  W.  Morris,  22 

Providence,  R.  I. :  Two  Houses,  Norman 
M.  Isham,  58,  59;  Store  Front,  Addison 
B.  LeBoutillier,  Plates  xxxviii,  xxxix 

Quincy,  Mass. :  House,  J.  Lovell  Little,  27 

Reading,  Pa.:  Kline  House,  Muhlenberg 
Bros.,  84,  85;  Weand  House,  Muhlen- 
berg Bros.,  86 

Richmond,  Va. :  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  J.  H.  McGuire,  134,  171;  Re- 
modeled    Capitol,     Peebles,     Fry     & 
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Chestermann,  Noland  &  Baskcrville, 
171;  All  Saints  Church,  J.  Stewart 
Barney,  207 

Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Kastman  House,  J.  Fos- 
ter Warner,  1 1 ;  Telephone  Building, 
J.  Foster  Warner,  150;  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  Addison  B.  LeBoutillier, 
204;  Fastwood  House,  Claude  V.  Brag- 
don,  220;  Two  Windows,  Genesee  Val- 
ley Club,  Claude  F.  Bragdon,  237 

Rockford,  111.:  Hatch  House,  Brust  & 
Philipp,  96,  97 

Salem,  Mass.:  High  School,  Kilham  & 
Hopkins  &  H.  W.  Gardner,  Plates  v- 
Vlii;  Kelsey  House,  Ernest  M.  A.  Ma- 
chado,  40,  41;  Court-house,  C.  H. 
Blackall,  Plates  xli-xliv 

San  Francisco,  Cal. :  Conlisk  House,  Ed- 
gar A.  Mathews,  106,  107;  Italian 
American  Bank  Building,  John  Galen 
Howard,  216 

Springfield,  111.:  Munroe  House,  Frank 
Chouteau  Brown,  114,  115;  Old  State- 
house  (afterwards  Court-house),  244; 
Old  Globe  Tavern,  244;  Lincoln's 
Home,  244 

Springfield,  Mass.:  Birnie  House,  G. 
Wood  Taylor,  19,  20;  Fireplace,  Powers 
House,  G.  Wood  Taylor,  126;  Fire- 
place, Nevins  House,  G.  Wood  Taylor, 
127;  Fireplace,  Taylor  House,  G.  Wood 
Taylor,  128;  Public  Library,  Walter 
Atherton  &  J.  W.  Ames,  Plates  xlv- 

XLVIII 

St.  Louis.  Mo. :  Patrick  Henry  School,  and 
McKinley  High  School,  Wm.  B.  Ittner, 
171;  Wainwright  Tomb,  Louis  H. 
Sullivan,  182;  William  Clark  School, 
Wm.  B.  Ittner,  246 

St.  Paul,  Minn. :  Williams  House,  Thomas 
G.  Holyoke,  89;  Fifth  Street  Facade, 
the  Auditorium,  Reed  &  Stem,  247 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  White  House,  Gaggin  & 
Gaggin,  60,  61;  Pennock  House,  Gag- 
gin  &  Gaggin,  62 

Tacoma,  Wash. :  Wheeler  House,  George 
Wesley  Bullard,  92,  93 


Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. :  Chanler  House, 
Sturgis  &  Barton,  150 

Unionville,  Ohio:  Nicholas  House,  Frank 
B.  Meade,  195 

Walpole,  Mass.:  House,  J.  Lawrence 
Berry,  28 

Waltham,  Mass.:  House,  Russell  C. 
Spring,  117 

Washington,  D.  C:  Cathedral  Projected 
Design,  i6g;  New  Episcopal  Cathedral, 
Henry  Vaughan  and  the  I.«itc  G.  F. 
Bodley,  214,  215,  Plates  lxv-lxix; 
Competitive  Designs  International  Bu- 
leau  of  the  .American  Republics,  179- 
181,  226,  227,  Plates  xi,ix-u,  Lxxtii- 
Lxxv;  National  Bank  Building,  Gor- 
don, Tracy  &  Swartwout  and  B.  Stan- 
ley Simmons,  247 

Wellesley,  Mass.:  Residence,  Park  & 
Kendall,  Plate  i.xn 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.:  Fay  House,  Philip 
B.  Howard,  108,  109 

Westbury,  L.  I. :  Morgan  House,  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  Plates  lvh-lxiv,  202, 
203 

West  Newton,  Mass.:  Church,  Cram, 
Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  151 

Wilmette,  111.:  Springer  House,  Arthur  G. 
Brown,  82 

Winchester,  Mass. :  Chamberlain  House, 
Wales  &.Holt,  113 

Winnetka,  III.:  Magnus  House,  R.  C. 
Spencer,  Jr.,  182 

Worcester,  Mass.:  Two  Houses,  Frost, 
Briggs  &  Chamberlain,  102,  103;  Tor- 
rey  House,  Frost,  Briggs  &  Chamber- 
lain, 130-132 

Wyncote,  Pa.:  Chubb  House,  Heacock  & 
Hokanson,  100;  Stable  for  George  H. 
Lorimer,  Field  &  Medary,  241,  Plate 
txxxvii 

Wynnewood,  Pa. :  House,  David  K.  Boyd, 
16 

ENGLAND 

Charing  Cross:  Whitehall  House,  Tread- 
well  &  Martin,  231 


Chelsea:  Baths,  Wills  &  .\ndcrson,  196 

Chester:  Plaster  House  during  Construc- 
tion, 15 

Farthingstone:  Northants,  "Little  Court," 
Walter  Cave,  11 

Gloucestershire:  House,  A.  H.  Prentice, 
184 

Kent:  House,  Bickley,  C.  H.  B.  Qucn- 
nell,  18;  St.  Albans  Court,  George 
Dcvey,  183;  House,  Bickley,  C.  H.  B. 
Quennell,  209 

Liverpool:  Hospital,  Briggs  &  Wolsten- 
holmc,  F.  B.  Hobbs,  and  Arnold 
Thornely,  24;  Cotton  Exchange,  Ma- 
tear  &  Simon,  172 

London:  Entrance  Hall,  Alliance  Build- 
ing, R.  Norman  Shaw  &  Ernest  New- 
ton, 24;  House,  Ad<lis<jn  Road,  HaLsey 
Ricardo,  134;  City  Hotel,  136;  Ritz 
Hotel,  Mdwbs  &  Davis,  137-148;  Ac- 
countants Institute,  John  Belcher,  R.A., 
150;  New  Sessions  House,  E.  W. 
Mountford,  152;  Houses,  Cleveland 
Row,  Frank  T.  Verity,  183;  Fire  Sta- 
tion, W.  E.  Riley,  184;  Provident  Insti- 
tution, H.  T.  Hare,  207;  Westminster 
Cathedral  (interiors),  the  Late  J.  F. 
Bcntley,  206,  208;  .Store,  20  Condent 
Street,  Treadwell  &  Martin,  231;  Flat, 
Manchester  Sr|.,  Kelley  &  Dickie,  248; 
Headquarters,  Salvage  Corps,  Watling 
Street,  248 

Manchester:  Christian  Science  Church, 
Edgar  Wood,  196;  New  Stock  Ex- 
change, Bradshaw  &  Cass,  219 

Monkswearmouth:  St.  Andrews  Church, 
E.  S.  Prior,  232 

MoorCelds:  Two  Buildings,  George  Sher- 
rin,  231 

Oxford:  Residence,  the  Late  George  F. 
Bodley,  213 

Portsea:  Reredos,  of  Church,  218 

Sellv  Oak:  Public  Baths,  Arnold  Mitchell, 
248 

South  Kensington:  Museum,  Sir  Ashton 
Webb,  183 

Surrey:  St.  Martins  Church,  Epsom,  Sir 


C.  A.  Nicholson,   12;  House,   Purley, 

C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  18 
Sussex:  Ditton  Place,  Cecil  C.  Brewer  & 

A.  Dunbar  Smith,  132 
Warwick:      "Greystoke,"      P.      Morley 

Hordcr,  248 
Westminster:    Wcsleyan    Hall,     W.     F. 

Harber,  207 
Windmerc:    "Moor    Crag,"    C.    F.    A. 

V'oysev,  248 

FRANCE 

Coblentz:  House,  Willy  B<x:k,  184 
Flanders:    Cottage    at    Ingoyghem,     F. 

Vi^rin,  152 
Paris:  House,  Charles  Plumet,  135;  New 

Fa9ades  Competition,  149;  Restaurant, 

182 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Berlin,  Germany:  Gymnasium,  Paul  Ege- 
ling,  12;  Electric  Power  Station,  Herr 
Schwccten,  24;  Dwelling-house,  Hart  & 
Lesser,  152 

Berlin,  Prussia:  Warehouse,  Alterthum  & 
Zadeck,  23 

Charlottenburg,  Prussia:  .Apartment- 
house,  Albert  Gessner,  23;  Apartment- 
house,  Herr  Linkenbach,  24 

C6le  dcs  Neiges,  Canada :  Walker  House, 
Edward  &  W.  S.  Maxwell,  Plates  Lv- 

LVI 

Courtrai,    Belgium:    Battle    Monument, 

Sculptor,   De   Vresse;  Architect,   Ver- 

helle,  172 
Glasgow,    Scotland:    Warehouse,    John 

Burnet  &  Son,  12;  Business  Premises, 

John  A.  Campbell,  12 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada:  Ontario  Power 

Co.  Building,  Green  &  Wicks,  195 
Palermo,    Sicily:    Dining-room,    Grand 

Hotel,  M.  Basile,  247 
Scotland  Yard:  Bridge,  R.  Norman  Shaw, 

196 
Toronto,    Canada:    Church    Parsonage, 

Sproat  &  Rolph,  225 
Weissensee,  Saxony:  Hahlo-Fund  Tomb, 

15° 


ACCORDING    TO    AUTHOR 


Abbot,  Lewis  B.:  Competitive  Design,  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics, 180,  iSi 

Aickman,  W.  A.:  "Broomclose,"  152 

Albro  &  Lindeberg:  Cockroft  House, 
East  Hamilton,  L.  I.,  231 

Allen  &  CoUens:  Union  Theological  -Sem- 
inary, N.  Y.,  22;  House,  Mansfield, 
Mass.,  25;  House,  Deer  Island,  Me., 
29;  Pearson  House,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  42,  43 

Alterthun  &  Zadeck:  Warehouse,  Berlin, 
Prussia,  23 

Ames,  J.  W.,  &  Walter  Atherton:  Public 
Library,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Plates  XLV- 
XLVIII 

Andrews,  Jaques  &  Rantoul:  Competitive 
Design,  Library,  Brookline,  Mass., 
Plates  XV,  XVI ;  Framingham  High 
School,  So.  Framingham,  Mass.,  Plates 

XVII-XIX 

Ash,  Percy:  Steel  Residence  near  Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa.,  Plates  xx-xxiv 
Atherton,  Walter,  &  J.  W.  Ames:  Public 

Library,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Plates  xlv- 

XLVin 
Atterbury,  Grosvenor :  Tenement  Houses, 

219 
Baker,   Charles  M. :   Framingham  High 

School,  So.  Framingham,  Mass.,  Plates 

XVII-XIX 

Baldwin  &  Pennington:  Two  Banks, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  6,  Plates  I-IV 

Barney,  J.  Stewart:  All  Saints  Church, 
Richmond,  Va.,  207 

Basile,  M.:  Dining-room,  Grand  Hotel, 
Palermo,  Sicily,  247 

BeezerBros.:  House,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  18 

Belcher,  John,  R.A.:  Accountants  Insti- 
tute, London,  Eng.,  150 

Bennink,  Carroll:  House,  Lexington, 
Mass.,  no,  in 

Bentley,  the  Late  J.  F.:  Baldachino, 
Westminster  Cathedral,  206;  Chapel, 
Westminster  Cathedral,  208 

Berry,  J.  Lawrence:  House,  Walpole, 
Mass.,  28 

Besnard,  A. :  Window,  School  of  Medicine, 
France,  234 


Blackall,  C.  H.:  Court-house,  Salem, 
Mass.,  Plates  xli-xliv 

Blake  &  Butler:  "Faircroft,"  Port  Ches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  23 

Bock,  Willy:  House  at  Coblentz,  France, 
184 

Bodley,  the  Late  George  Frederick,  R.A.: 
Photograph  of,  213;  Residence,  near 
Oxford,  Eng.,  213;  Chapel,  Holy  Cross 
Church,  Eng.,  218 

Bodley,  the  Late  George  Frederick,  R.A., 
&  Henry  Vaughan:  New  Episcopal 
Cathedral,  Washington,  D.  C.,  214, 
215,  Plates  LXV-LXIX 

Bonnard,  William  A.:  Upson  House, 
Gates  Mill,  Ohio,  44,  45;  Marshall 
House,  Noble  Beach,  Ohio,  46;  Fire- 
place, 123 

Bowditch,  Arthur  H.:  Store  Front,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Plate  xxxrv 

Bowditch,  Arthur  H.,  &  Edward  B. 
Stratton:  Store  Front,  Boston,  Mass., 
Plate  xxxiii 

Boyd,  David  Knickerbacker:  House, 
Wynnewood,  Pa.,  16 

Bradshaw  &  Cass:  New  Stock  Exchange, 
Manchester,  Eng.,  219 

Bragdon,  Claude  Fayette:  Eastwood 
House,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  220;  Two 
Windows,  Genesee  Valley  Club,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  237 

Brewer,  Cecil  C.,  &  A.  Dunbar  Smith: 
Ditton  Place,  Sussex,  Eng.,  232 

Briggs  &  Wolstenholme,  F.  B.  Hobbs,  & 
Arnold  Thornely:  Hospital,  Liverpool, 
Eng.,  24 

Brockie  &  Hastings:  Store  Front,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  162 

Brown,  Arthur  G. :  Springer  House,  Wil- 
mette, III.,  82 

Brown,  Frank  Chouteau:  Sketches,  Ex- 
terior Plaster  Construction,  2-4,  13-16; 
Boston  City  Residence,  2;  House,  Fra- 
mingham, Mass.,  16;  Munroe  House, 
Springfield,  III.,  114,  115 

Brust  &  Philipp,  Hatch  House,  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  96,  97 

Brydon,  the  Late  J.  M. :  New  Govern- 
ment Offices,  196 


Bullard,  George  Wesley:  Wheeler  House, 
Tacoma,  Washington,  92,  93 

Burnet,  John  &  Son:  Warehouse,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  12 

Butler  &  Rodman:  Madison  Avenue 
Church  Parish  House,  N.  Y.,  206 

Campbell,  John  A.,  F.  R.  J.  B.  A.:  Busi- 
ness Premises,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  12 

Caroe,  W.  D. :  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
Building,  196 

Carrere  &  Hastings:  Dining-room,  Mem- 
orial Hall,  Yale  University,  134;  Good- 
year House,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  135;  Hall, 
St.  George,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  150; 
Gambrill  House,  Newport,  R.  I.,  152; 
McKinley  Monument,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
230;  New  York  Public  Library,  246 

Cave,  Walter:  "Little  Court,"  Farthing- 
stone, Northants,  Eng.,  11 

Chaine,  M.  E. :  Steel  Constructed  House, 
184 

Chittenden,  Alpheus  W.:  Plaster  House, 
4,  5 ;  Dyar  House,  Grosse  Point  Farms, 
Mich.,  17,  18 

Chittenden,  A.  W.,  &  Chas.  Kotting: 
House,  Detroit,  Mich.,  14;  Breisacher 
House,  Detroit,  Mich.,  17;  House,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  18 

Christiansen,  Hans :  Darmstadt,  Window, 
"The  Year,"  235 

Claude  &  Starck:  Whitson  House,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  116 

Coolidge  &  Carlson:  Brown  Livery,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  228,  Plates  lxxix-lxxx 

Cope  &  Stewardson:  Engineering  Build- 
ing, University  of  Pennsylvania,  10 

Crabtree,  Walter  P. :  Palmer  House,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  64,  65 

Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson:  Library, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  22;  "Harbour  Court," 
Newport,  R.  I.,  136;  Unitarian  Church, 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  151;  Barron 
House,  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
211,  212,  Plates  Lxx,  LXXi 

Cret,  Paul  P.,  &  Albert  Kelsey:  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
179 

D'Ascenzo,  Nicolo:  Windows  in  Leaded 
Glass,  236,  237 


Davis,  McGrath  &  Shephard  &  Calvin 
Kiessling:  Church,  St.  John,  Kings- 
bridge,  New  York  City,  Plates  lii-liv 

Debat,  M. :  Academic  des  Beaux-ArLs,  172 

Delano  &  Aldrich:  Store  Front,  New 
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Exterior  Plaster  Construction,  I 


By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


ALTHOUGH    rapidly    approaching,    the    time    has    not    yet 
come  in  this  country  when  it  is  cheaper  to  build  the  walls 
L  of  a  structure  entirely  of  brick  —  or  some  other  durable 
material  —  than  of  a  perishable  wood  frame.    When  that  time 
does  arrive,  it  will  mean  much  for  the  architecture  of  America. 
Europe  —  preeminently,  England  —  illustrates  the  result  of.  years 
of  development,  when  intluenced  by  just  this  reason.    The  very 
solidity  of  the  material  results  in  an  architectural  style  of  less 
finical  restlessness  of  appearance  than  the  use  of  the  more  easily 
worked  wood  allows.    The  possibility  of  loss  by  fire  will  be  greatly 
lessened   if  not 
eventually  re- 
moved, while  the 
resulting  dura- 
bility  will   in 
every  way  tend 
to    improve    the 
character  of  the 
American  resi- 
dence. 

So  far,  wood 
remains,  in  most 
localities,  our 
cheapest  struc- 
tural material; 
but  we  are  con- 
tinually experi- 
menting with 
substitutes  for 
wood  as  an  exte- 
rior covering  for 
our  dwellings. 
Actuated  by  de- 
sires more  es- 
thetic than  eco- 
nomical, exterior 
cement  plaster, 
or  "slap-dash," 
has  become  gen- 
erally recognized 
as  the  most 
promising  sub- 
stitute that  has 
so  far  presented 
itself.  Stone  and 

brick,  aside  from  other  considerations,  are  often  unavailable  from 
the  mere  fact  of  their  expense.  Wood  (clapboard,  siding,  or 
shingles),  tile,  and  slate,  as  also  brick  and  stone,  all  show  more  or 
less  obviously  the  joints  where  the  different  pieces  of  material 
come  together  or  overlap.  Plaster  alone  produces  a  beautifully 
simple  surface,  unbroken  by  joints,  and  yet  susceptible  to  textural 
effects  the  most  bold  or  the  most  delicate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

When  used  in  broad  simple  surfaces,  unl:)rokcn  by  timber, 
the  artistic  possibilities  latent  in  plaster  as  an  exterior  surfacing 
for  American  houses  are  sufficiently  charming  to  cause  a  very 
general  demand  for  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  its  best 


House  in  Longwood,  Mass. 


methods  of  handling.  Of  all  the  materials  available  for  the  exterior 
treatment  and  surfacing  of  the  small  or  inexpensive  dwelling,  none 
other  olTers  such  attractive  effects  as  are  inexpensively  obtained 
by  the  use  of  cement  plaster.  It  may  be  used  in  city  or  country  ; 
but  that  it  is  equally  suitable,  if  less  generally  availed  of,  for  the 
urban  location  will  be  illustrated  by  one  of  the  accompanying 
views,  showing  it  used  on  the  bay  of  a  brick  city  dwelling. 

Aside  from  the  merely  artistic  point  of  view,  the  use  of  exterior 
cement  plaster  includes  other  advantages,  such  as  the  close  plant- 
ing of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  even  of  running  vines  directly  over 

the  plaster  face 
of  the  wooden 
dwelling,  with- 
out danger  of 
injury  or  deteri- 
oration of  the 
frame  of  the 
structure  that  it 
encloses.  Yet 
its  compara- 
tively recent  in- 
troduction, for 
broad,  unbroken 
surfaces,  and  the 
relative  lack  of 
experience  of 
both  clients  and 
builders  with  its 
use  have  so  far 
unfortunately 
restricted  its 
general  employ- 
ment, even  on 
strictly  suburban 
work.  So  long  as 
the  methods  of 
application,  of 
support,  and  the 
proportions  and 
methods  of  mix- 
ing the  constit- 
uents of  the  sev- 
eral coats  neces- 
sary in  using  this 
material  remain 
at  all  unfamiliar  to  the  general  public,  so  long  will  its  general 
employment  be  seriously  delayed. 

At  present,  architect,  builder,  and  client  are  all  disposed  to  re- 
gard exterior  plaster  with  some  suspicion,  largely  resulting  from 
a  lack  of  familiarity  with  it.  A  free  discussion  of  its  merits  and 
defects  should  be  advocated  by  all  those  interested  in  its  larger 
use.  If  an  interchange  of  experience  in  its  use  could  only  be  man- 
aged, a  much  better  understanding  of  its  quahties  would  result; 
and  certainly  no  old-fashioned  or  false  feeling  for  the  "secrets  of 
the  trade"  should  prevent  this. 

When  the  adoption  of  plaster  has  been  influenced,  in  any  degree, 
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by  its  inexpensiveness  a.s  a  covering  for  the  house,  it  presupposes, 
in  its  least  costly  form,  a  structural  supporting-wall  of  wood  fra- 
ming; quite  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  building  a  wooden  wall  for 
shingles  or  clapboards.  In  most  sections  of  the  country  there  can 
yet  be  no  saving  over  either  of  these  wood-covered  methods  of 
exterior  treatment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plaster  surface  will 
cost  more  than  either  clapboards  or  shingles,  inasmuch  as  three 
coats  of  plaster  and  the  labor  of  application  arc  more  expensive 
to  put  on  than  shingles  or  clapboards.  Even  figuring  in  the  bi- 
yearly  restoration  of  the  clapboarded  surfaces  of  a  building  by 
means  of  paint,  it  will  require  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time 
before  the  difference  in  price  is  equalized. 

So  the  prevalent  American  custom  is  to  use  a  wooden  construc- 
tion covered  with  metal,  wire,  or  latticed  wood  lath  for  the  frame 
of  the  house,  and  upon  this  to  apply  the  plaster.  The  less  move- 
ment and  flexibility  there  are  in  the  walls  or  frame  of  the  build- 
ing, the  less  cracking  of  the  plaster  finish  should  result.  This 
would  seem  to  recommend  the  application  of  the  plaster  upon  a 
wall  of  brick;  but  there  are  various  reasons  why,  in  America  at  the 
present  time,  this  is  little  likely  to  become  popular.  Granting  the 
necessary  use  of  plaster  upon  a  wooden  frame,  much  of  the  last- 
ing value  of  this  exterior  surfacing  depends  upon  the  solid  framing 
and  substantial  construction  of  the  structure  upon  which  it  is  ap- 
plied ;  and  here  would  probably  appear  the  most  divergence  be- 
tween individual 
experiences  in  its 
application. 

The  cheapest, 
and  for  certain 
purposes  prob- 
ably the  best, 
way  of  using 
plaster  u  p  o  n  a 
wooden  frame  is 
to  lath  directly 
uf)on  the  exterior 
of  the  studs,  and 
then,  by  plaster- 
ing upon  the 
outer  face  of  the 
lath  and  back- 
plastering  di- 
rectly upon  i  t  s 
inner  surface,  to 
entirely    cover 

and    protect    the  Boston  City  Residence, 
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both  sides  (Fig.  i),  and  thus  obtain  a  durable  exterior  surface  of 
the  material  desired.  There  are,  however,  ob\ious  objections  to 
this  when  applied  to  a  house  of  any  height  or  considerable  size. 
On  a  small  building,  or  one  of  but  a  single  story,  the  method  is 
satisfactory.  Where  greater  height  and  a  consequent  necessary 
stiffness  in  the  building  are  desirable,  the  omission  of  the  exterior 
boarding  is  regrettable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  considerable  factor  in 
stiffening  and  bracing  a  wooden  frame,  as  ordinarily  constructed. 
The  application  of  the  plaster  in  this  manner  requires  that  this 
outer  skin  of  plastering  (outside  and  in)  be  in  place  before  it  is 
possible  to  lath  for  the  plaster  finish  in  the  interior.  It  also  loses 
an  air  space  over  the  more  general  method,  which  means  that  the 
building  is  not  so  completely  insulated  from  the  outside  atmos- 
phere as  is  customarily  the  case.  Where  the  wooden  frame  is 
boarded,  then  furred  and  plastered,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
extra  air  space  obtained  between  boarding  and  exterior  plaster 
is  of  additional  insulating  value,  rendering  the  building  warmer 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  when  this  extra  space  is  not 
obtained.  The  same  argument  is  even  more  true  of  a  brick  ve- 
neered building. 

If  this  method  of  treatment  is  employed  with  metal  or  wire 
lath,  it  is  always  open  to  two  general  objections.  If  the  studding 
is  set  closer  together,  as  it  should  be,  it  adds  unnecessary  weight 
and  timber,  with  consequent  attending  extra  strain  and  shrink- 
age, as  well  as 
extra  expense  to 
the  structure. 
The  studding 
also,  in  its  ordi- 
nary shrinkage 
in  width,  opens 
up  small  cracks 
—  upon  the  in- 
terior—  down 
each  side  of  the 
stud,  which  give 
a  n  opportunity 
for  dampness 
and  corrosion  to 
get  directly  at 
the  lath,  if  metal 
has  been  used. 

In  the  un- 
avoidable com- 
parison of  metal 

House  in  Iirool<line,  Mas.s.  ^"<i     ^ire     lath, 
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opinion  and  experience  seem  to  favor  the  latter  —  although  both 
are  open  to  certain  obvious  and  common  disadvantages.     The 
thinner  strands  of  wire  are  the  more  thoroughly  imbedded  into 
the  plaster,  even  if  only  worked  from  one  side,  and  therefore  the 
more  perfectly  protected  from  weather  and  damp.    On  the  other 
hand,  some  claim  that  the  smaller  section  area  offered  by  the  wire 
is  the  more  easily  corroded  by  the  dampness  that  must  be  absorbed 
by  the  protecting  mortar  during  a  long-continued  spell  of  rainy 
weather;  and  that  its  greater  flexibility  makes  the  cracking  of  plas- 
ter from  that  cause  the  more  certain.    Both  metal  and  wire  may 
be  galvanized,  which  adds  to  their  cost,  but  the  covering  of  both 
may  be  scratched  away  or  injured;  and  an  opening  crack  in  one, 
or  the  untwisting,  or  breaking  apart  of  a  welded  joint  in  the  other, 
would  let  the  moisture  into  a  vulnerable  spot. 
-    Where  wire  or  metal  lath  is  to  be  employed,  there  is  another 
excellent,  though  more  expensive,  method  of  construction  that  is 
often    used.     This 
consists  of  perpen- 
dicular furrings  of 
small  tec-irons,  or 
iron  strips  of  other 
shape,  fastened  to 
the  exterior  board- 
ing (Fig. 2)  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  al- 
low   of    a    certain 
amount  of  flexibil- 
ity in  the  fastening 
or  joint,  thus  per- 
mitting  the   frame 
to  move  slightly  in 
shrinkage  or  settle- 
ment without  dis- 
turbing the  exterior 
furring;    which    so 
forms  almost  an  in- 
dependent   wall, 
upon  which  the 
metal  or  wire  lath 
is   fastened,  and 
then    plastered    in 
the  usual  way.  This 
system  needs  a  cor- 
nice to  protect  the 
upper  finish  of  the 
plaster    in    such  a 
manner  as  to  allow         House  in  Ashmonf,  Mass. 


of  the  movement  being  taken  care  of  at  this  point  without  affect- 
ing either  plaster  or  frame.  This  method  has  been  advantageously 
employed  on  the  better  class  of  work,  especially  at  the  period  when 
the  plaster  house  was  first  becoming  popular. 

The  use  of  wire  and  metal  lath  has  one  invariable  disadvantage, 
of  which  so  far  there  apparently  does  not  exist  any  method  of  ab- 
solute prevention.  Along  the  line  where  the  strips  arc  lapped  and 
fastened  together  there  will  almost  invariably  result  small  sur- 
face cracks  in  the  plaster  at  the  regular  distances  determined  by 
the  width  of  the  lathing.  This  seems  to  be  especially  true  of  ver- 
tical lathing.  These  cracks  generally  occur  from  first-story  win- 
dow-cap to  second-story  window-sill,  at  the  very  place  where  the 
edge  of  the  long  strip  running  from  water-table  to  cornice  is  lapped 
against  the  shorter  ones  extending  from  window  to  window, — 
or  from  window  to  water-table,  and  cornice.  While  these  defects 
are  not  serious  or  injurious  to  the  exterior  facing  of  the  house, 

they   are   certainly 
not    desirable. 

In  certain  parts 
of  the  country  there 
has  come  into  use 
a  manner  of  treat- 
ing a  wood-framed 
house  with  wood 
lath  for  exterior 
plaster  that  has 
proved  generally 
satisfactory.  The 
lathing  may  be  ap- 
plied  either  di- 
rectly upon  the 
studs  or  upon  the 
furring  placed  out- 
side of  the  board- 
ing and  papering 
in  the  customary 
manner,  and  con- 
sists of  wood  laths 
of  as  good  and 
heavy  a  quality  as 
is  obtainable  in  the 
local  market.  They 
are  placed  diago- 
nally over  the  nail- 
ings,  and  upon 
them  is  another  set 
of  laths  running  di- 
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agonally  in  the  other  direction,  at  right  angles  to  the  under  course. 
This  forms  a  crisscross  lattice-work  extending  over  the  entire 
wall  of  the  building  (Fig.  3).  The  laths  are  set  about  |"  or  |" 
apart,  and  so  provide  an  exceptionally  good  clinch  for  the  mortar. 
The  obvious  arguments  against  this  method  of  treatment  are :  first, 
the  additional  expense  of  laths  and  labor.  This  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  might  at  first  appear,  inasmuch  as  the  extra  width 
in  spacing  of  the  laths  results  in  a  certain  saving,  and  they  do  not 
increase  the  number  required  by  much  more  than  a  third  over  the 
ordinary  amount.  The  matter  of  labor  is  a  trifle  more  serious,  and 
will  be  so  until  the  local  lathers  become  accustomed  to  this  manner 
of  treatment,  when  they  can,  by  obvious  and  legitimate  methods 
of  nailing,  so  manage  as  to  handle  such  an  arrangement  of  lathing 
with  but  little  loss  of  time  over  the  one  to  which  tTiey  are  at  pres- 
ent more  accustomed.  The  great  advantage  of  this  treatment, 
aside  from  the  effective  clinch  afforded  the  mortar,  is  that  it  gives 
an  exterior  framework  holding  the  plaster  that,  even  if  it  is  directly 
connected  with  the  boarding,  is  yet  of  sufficient  flexibility  largely 
to  counteract  any  movement  in  the  frame,  such  as  ordinarily  re- 
sults from  shrinkage  or  settlement,  and  so  prevents  such  a  move- 
ment from  affecting  the  exterior  coating  of  plaster.  The  plaster, 
especially  the  first  coats,  is  then  generally  mixed  with  more  lime 


in  proportion  to  the  cement,  so  that  the  surfacing  is  not  sufficiently 
"brittle"  to  be  affected  by  the  slight  shrinkage  of  the  wood  laths. 

Certain  other  precautions  may  be  taken  to  obviate  these  dangers. 
It  is  easy  so  to  manage  the  starting  and  completion  of  a  house  of 
this  character  as  to  get  it  boarded,  "papered  in ,"  and  made  tight 
in  the  early  or  late  fall  of  the  year;  then  the  interior  plaster  may  be 
put  on  and  dried  out  and  the  finish  put  in  place  during  the  milder 
winter  weather;  the  heating  system  installed,  and  the  frame  al- 
lowed to  shrink  and  contract  all  that  is  possible  in  the  amount  of 
time  that  elapses  before  the  arrival  of  good  weather  in  the  spring 
permits  of  the  exterior  coating  of  plaster  being  applied.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  take  care  of  all  the  future  settlement  that  may  occur 
in  the  house;  but  if  properly  conditioned,  it  obviates  very  largely 
the  most  serious  and  immediate  changes  attendant  upon  the 
shrinkage,  settlement,  and  seasoning  of  the  new  structure. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  other  things  that  would  recommend 
themselves  as  precautions  to  be  taken  in  starting  the  work.  A 
good,  tight  cellar  wall — not  a  "dry  wall"  under  any  circumstances 
—  should  be  put  in.  This  prevents  dampness;  and,  when  carried 
well  below  frost,  prevents  any  movement  along  its  upper  sur- 
face. The  use  of  light  iron  beams  resting  on  iron  columns  for  all 
the  interior  girders  of  the  first  floor  is  also  a  preventive  of  slight 
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expense  and  great 
value  in  avoiding  un- 
due settlement  in  the 
center  of  the  building 
and  a  consequent 
strain  and  pressure 
upon  the  exterior 
walls.  These  and 
other  things  are  so  ob- 
vious that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  men- 
tion them  further. 

Quite  as  important 
as  the  time  elapsing 
for  the  shrinkage  of 
the  frame  is  the  time 
to  be  allowed  between 
the  application  of  the 
separate  coats  of  ex- 
terior plastering.  I  f 
the  second  coat  is  held . 
off  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  it  allows  of  its 
covering  and  filling  in 
any  small  cracks  that 
may  appear  in  the  lirst 
coat  from  wood-lath 
shrinkage  or  the  metal- 
lath  joinings.  A  sim- 
ilar lapse  of  time  be- 
tween the  application 
of  second  and  third 
coats  also  assists  in  the 
savingof  future  annoy- 
ing surface  cracks. 

While  much  has 
been  said  as  '  to  the 
tendency  of  plaster  to 
crack  at  reveals 
and  corners,  there  is, 
so  far,  but  little  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  the 
exact  means  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent this  annoying  ex- 
perience. One  or  two 
of  these  preventives 
there  are  that  perhaps 
would  not  suggest 
themselves  to  the  ar- 
chitect or  builder.  In 
the  first  place,  a  large, 
heavy  metal  corner 
bead  offering  consid- 
erable opportunity  for 
clinch,  and  of  sufficient 
projection  so  that  it 
may  be  securely  fast- 
ened to  the  house  and 
yet  extend  to  the  dis- 
tance necessary  to 
form  the  exterior 
angle,  is  quite  impor- 
tant. It  is  also  im- 
portant, at  the  corners 
of  interior  angles 
even  more  than  at  ex- 
ternal corners,  to  keep 
the  furrings  back  and 
away  from  the  corner, 
so  that  the  laths  may 
project  over  and  meet 
in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
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sure  a  strong  clinch 
behind  them  in  the 
plaster  at  these  loca- 
tions, where  a  clinch 
is  more  required 
(Fig.  4),  and  yet  the 
general  way  of  nailing 
the  furring  directly  on 
the  corner  absolutely 
prevents,  or  greatly 
injures,  this  most  nec- 
essary clinch  of  the 
plastering  at  this  im- 
ixjrtant    point. 

The  careful  treat- 
ment of  the  plaster 
around  window- 
frames,  where  the 
wash  is  likely  to  be 
considerable,  is  also 
essential.  When  the 
architrave  is  kept 
flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  plastering  in  the 
ordinary  manner  the 
back  band  itself  may 
be  projected  to  cover 
this  joint  (Fig.  5). 
The  flashing,  of 
course,  must  always 
be  carried  up  prop- 
erly behind  the  plas- 
tering aM</  lathing,  and 
nailed.  If  placed  be- 
tween plaster  coats, 
the  exterior  ones  are 
likely  to  fall  off  or  be 
readily  broken.  Where 
the  back  band  may  not 
be  so  utilized  as  to 
cover  a  flush  joint  be- 
tween plaster  and 
wood,  the  edge  of  the 
window  finish  should 
be  grooved  in  such  a 
way  as  to  furnish  the 
plaster  a  firm  clinch 
and  still  cover  the 
actual  joint  with  a 
projecting  strip  of 
wood  (Fig.  6). 

By  lapping  the 
edges  of  the  lath  strips 
about  an  inch  and  lac- 
ing them  together 
with  wire;  by  run- 
ning the  furring  strips 
horizontally  (and  nine 
inches  apart  on  cen- 
ters) and  the  wire 
cloth  perpendicularly ; 
and  finally,  by  so 
spacing  the  lath  as  to 
avoid  a  perpendicular 
joint  on  the  line  of 
either  edge  of  the  win- 
dow-frame, and  bring- 
ing the  lap  near  the 
center  of  the  open- 
ing's width,  some  of 
the  defects  mentioned 
may  be  foreseen  and 
partially  obviated. 
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PLATt  IV 


SOUTH   5TRLF.T  LLEVATION 

It 


CLII.INO  I'l  AN. 


FIR.ST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


lAKMKR-S   AND    MKRCHANT5   NATIONAL  BANK.   BALTIMORL,   MARYLAND. 
I-.  MDWIN   &   PF.NNINGTON,   ARCHITE.CT.V 
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'  COMPETITION  -  FOR  -  HIGH 
-CITY-  OF-    5ALE;V 

-  MA95ACHUaCTT8   - 
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FIR5T  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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fTf.MT,    1907,    BY    BATES   A   GUILD   COMPANY 


-  B.\sKA\E.vr  -  Floor 


BASEMENTS  FLOOR  PLAN. 

SUCCESSFUL  COMPETITIVE   DRAWING   FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SALEM,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

KILHAM   &   HOPKINS.    ARCHITECTS;;    H.  W.  GARDNER.   ASSOCIATE. 
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PLATt  VIII. 


■Third  -  Fi.cwr 


THIRD  FLOOR   PLAN. 


Second  -  Floor  ~  F 

-scALX-Jftt/<l.«  irr- 


COPrmOHT,     1907,   BY   BATES   A  GUILD    COMPANY 


5LCOND  FLOOR   PLAN. 

SUCCESSFUL  COMPLTITIVE   DRAWING  FOR  THE   HIGH   SCHCX)L  SALEM,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

KILHAM  &   HOPKINS,  ARCH1TLCT5;    H.  W.  GARDNLR,  ASSOCIATE.. 
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ENTRANCE   FRONT. 


HALL. 
HOU5F.  FOR   MRS.   A.   A.    BURRAGL,   BROOKLINE.   MASS. 


jcamv  not.  flwi 


lorap  jl         men  TOfMX 


PLANS  OF  FIRST  AND  SECOND  FLOORS. 

LOIS    L   HOWL.  ARCHITECT. 
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5ERVICL  PORTION  OF   HOUSE. 


ENTRANCE.  PORCH. 
HOUSL  FOR    MRS.  A.   A.   BURRAGL,   BROOKLINE.    MASS. 


BALCONY  ON   M  AIK    LANDING. 

LOIS   L.   HOWE,  ARCHITECT. 
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PLATL5 

Plates  I.,  II. — Nation.'M  Bank  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md.  (El- 
evation AND  Plans) — Baldwin  &  Pennington,  Architects. 

Plates  III.,  IV.— Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  (Elevations  and  Plans) — Baldwin  &  Pennington, 
Architects. 

Plates  V. — ^VIII. — Successful  Competitive  Drawtngs  for  the 
High  School,  S.alem,  Mass.  (Elevations  and  Plans) — Kilham  & 
Hopkins,  Architects;  H.  W.  Gardner,  Associate. 


THE  set  of  drawings  by  Messrs.  Kilham  &  Hopkins,  which 
we  publish  in  this  issue,  formed  one  of  sixteen  sets  which 
were  submitted  in  limited  competition  for  a  building  for  the 
Salem  High  School.  Professor  Chandler,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who 
was  retained  by  the  Commission  as  expert  adviser,  unhesitatingly 
placed  this  set  first  as  best  meeting  all  of  the  conditions.  In  spite 
af  this  decision  and  its  ratification  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners,  political  manoeuvering  at  once  began  in  favor  of 
some  local  practitioners;  and  after  much  controversy  the  work  was 
^ivcn  to  an  architect  possessing  the  qualification  of  a  local  resi- 
dence. This  is  another  chapter  in  the  History  of  Competitions, 
1  sad  narrative  which  awaits  some  public -spirited  man  to  give 
in  its  fullest  details. 


T 


O  our  regret  we  find  that  the  Lithograph  Company  can- 
not give  us  plates  for  the  February  Review,  and  once  again 
we  shall  have  to  use  half-tone  illustrations. 


ON  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  of  January  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  held  its  Fortieth  Annual  Convention, 
and  celebrated  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  foundation 
)f  the  Institute.  The  site  of  this  great  meeting  for  business  and 
jleasure  was  in  the  national  capital,  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  and 
rhe  Octagon,  the  latter  being  the  home  of  the  Institute. 

The  first  day  was  given  up  to  the  appointment  of  committees 
md  to  the  reading  of  reports  by  the  chairmen  of  the  following  com- 
nittecs:  Board  of  Directors,  Treasurer  and  Auditing,  Chapters  (a 
synopsis  by  t!ie  Secretary),  Nominating,  House,  Education,  Foreign 
Z!orrespondcnce,  Contracts  and  Lien  Laws,  Applied  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Government  Architecture,  Securing  Fimds  for  the  Purchase 
)f  The  Octagon,  Delegate  to  National  Conference  Electrical  Code 
md  to  meeting  of  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  Delegates 
o  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Compe- 
itions.  Committee  on  Seventh  International  Congress,  Practice, 
Specifications,  Standard  Symbols,  Signing  Buildings  and  Using 
institute  Initials,  Schools  of  Architecture,  Metric  System,  Method 
)f  Making  Nominations,  Relation  of  Architects  to  the  Contracting 
system. 

Great  interest  was  evinced  in  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the ' 
[Committees  on  Education,  Securing  Funds  for  the  Purchase  of  The 
Dctagon,  Competitions,  and  Schools  of  Architecture.    The  report 
)f  the  Committee  on  Education  will  appear  in  the  February  issue 
)f  this  magazine. 


The  Committee  on  Securing  Funds  for  the  Purchase  of  The 
Octagon  announced  an  indebtedness  on  that  building  of  $5,800, 
which  was  later  discovered  to  be  a  mistake,  $4,800  being  the  true 
indebtedness.  The  announcement  of  this  was  followed  by  a  dona- 
tion of  $800  from  Foster  Warner,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  assist  in 
reducing  this  debt.  John  M.  Carr^re  thereupon  reported  a  sub- 
scription of  $500,  of  which  $100  was  subscribed  by  himself.  This 
enthusiasm  culminated  in  the  liquidation  of  the  whole  debt,  and 
to-day  The  Octagon  is  the  free  and  unincumbered  home  of  the 
Institute,  it  being  the  earnest  conviction  of  the  Convention  that  no 
indebtedness  should  ever  again  be  placed  upon  it. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Competitions,  presented  by 
Robert  D.  Andrews,  chairman,  included  a  competition  contract, 
with  general  principles  of  competitions,  and  particulars  of  codes, 
judges,  procedure,  and  remuneration  to  the  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful architects,  also  procedure  in  case  the  building  is  not  carried 
out.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  Architecture  was 
read  by  its  chairman,  H.  Langford  Warren,  and  gave  information 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  schools.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  that 
the  Department  of  Architecture  at  Columbia  University  has  been 
separated  from  the  School  of  Mines;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
vention the  Department  of  Architecture  at  every  university  likewise 
should  be  made  an  independent  school. 

On  the  second  day  the  business  of  the  Convention  was  continued. 
Invitations  were  received  from  the  chapters  residing  in  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  and  Los  Angeles  to  hold  the  next  annual  convention  in 
those  cities.  These  invitations  were  referred  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, who  were  also  empowered  to  make  the  selection. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  held  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  and  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
was  presented  to  Sir  .\ston  Webb,  R.  A.  Following  the  presenta- 
tion speech  of  the  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
responses  were  made  by  Sir  .\ston  Webb  and  by  Mr.  William  Esme 
Howard,  Charg^  d'affaires  of  the  British  Embassy. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  exercises  were  held  to  commemorate 
the  foundation  of  the  American  Institute  of  .Architects.  Greetings 
and  addresses  were  received  from  the  following  societies  and  insti- 
tutions of  learning :  Harvard  Uni\'ersity,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Columbia  University,  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Soci^t^ 
Centrale  des  .\rchitectes  Franjais,  Societa  degli  Ingegncri  ed  Archi- 
tctti  Italiani,  Maatschappy  tot  Bevordering  dcr  Bouwkunst,  So- 
ciete  Centrale  des  Architectes  de  Belgique,  Hellenic  Polytechnical 
Society  of  Athens,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cornell 
University,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  National  Academy  of  Design  and  Society  of  American 
.\rtists,  Province  of  Quebec  Society  of  Architects,  Ontario  Society 
of  Architects,  National  Sculpture  Society,  National  Society  of 
Mural  Painters,  George  Washington  University,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Society  of  Beaux-Arts 
Architects,  .Architectural  League  of  America. 

Following  the  presentation  of  these  greetings  came  reminiscent 
and  historical  addresses,  giving  in  most  interesting  detail  the  history 
of  the  Institute,  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  upon  local  and 
national  architecture,  the  amalgamation  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  the  influence  of  particular  men  on  the  history  of  the  Institute. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  a  tablet  was  unveiled  at  The  Octagon  in 
honor  of  the  founders.  An  exhibition  of  illustrations  of  the  work 
of  Sir  Aston  Webb  was  also  held  at  The  Octagon. 

In  the  evening  came  the  .Annual  Dinner  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  the  closing  event  of  the  Convention.  The  speakers  were: 
Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root ;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts;  Francis  Hopkinson  Smith;  Sir  Aston 
Webb,  R.  A.,  Past  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects; Owen  Wister;  and  George  B.  Post,  Past  President  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  .Architects.  Letters  were  read  extending 
greetings  to  the  Institute  from  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII  and 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  Fortieth  Convention  to  sene  for  the 
ensuing  year  are:  Frank  Miles  Day,  Philadelphia,  President; 
William  B.  Mundie,  Chicago,  First  Vice-President;  R.  C.  Sturgis, 
Boston,  Second  Vice-President;  Glenn  Brown,  Washington,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer;  Walter  Cook,  New  York,  Edgar  V.  Seeler, 
Philadel|)hia,  and  J.  L.  Mauran,  St.  Louis,  Directors,  elected  for 
three  years;  Robert  Stead,  Washington,  Auditor. 
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(From  "The  BiKkbua<ler."1 


(From  "The  Brickbuilder.") 


(From  "The  Brickbuilder.") 


Madison  Sq.  Presb\terian  Church.  Nt  ^ 
McKim.  Mead  &  VNte,  Architects. 


V)rk. 


Columbia  University  Chapel,  New  York. 
Howells  &  Stokes,  Architects. 


Current  Periodicals 


OF  the  magazines  for  the^month 
The    Brickbuilder    comes    easily 
first  in  interest,  by  reason  of  its 
illustrations  of  certain  of  the  work  with  which  the  late  Stanford 
White  was  most  directly  connected,  and  of  its  fine  series  of  illus- 
trations of  the  new  Chapel  for  Columbia  University.    Grave  and 
sensitive  appreciations  of  the  dead  architect  are  offered  by  Mr. 


A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 


Interior,  Columbia  University  Chapel. 
Howells  &  Stokes,  Architects. 


House  of  Norton  Wigglesworth,  Esq.,  Milton,  Mass.     George  Hunt  Ingraham,  Architect 


Hewlett,  Mr.  Hoppin,  Mr. 
Ross,  and  Mr.  Sawyer, 
while  the  illustrations  are 
not  only  from  photographs 
and  measured  dr  a  wrings, 
but  in  the  shape  of  a  series 
of  singularly  beautiful 
sketches  by  Mr.  Birch  Bur- 
dette  Long.  Mr.  Long  suc- 
ceeds in  showing  very  ad- 
equately the  great  delicacy 
and  unfailing  good  taste 
that  marked  all  the  work 
with  which  Mr.  White  was 
associated.  We  reproduce 
a  photograph  of  this  mas- 
terly work  of  Messrs.  Mc- 
Kim,  Mead  &  White,  as 
well  as  several  others  of 
Messrs.  Howells  &  Stokes' 
most  interesting  Chapel  for  Columbia  University.  So  far  as  the 
latter  building  is  concerned,  one  feels  constantly  that  the  detail, 
at  all  events  of  the  exterior,  is  almost  impeccable.  The  general 
composition  is  somewhat  less  satisfactory,  although  from  one  or 
two  points  the 
work  masses 
well.  The  del- 
icate motives  of 
the  earliest  Re- 
naissance have 
been  used  with 
extreme  intelli- 
gence; and  the 
result  is  a  build- 
ing which,  while 
it  harmonizes 
sufficiently  well 
with  the  uncom- 
promising Clas 
sic  of  its  sur 
roundings,  has 
yet  a  distinctly 
Christian  flavor 
which  is  most 
welcome. 


(From  "  The  American  Architect.") 


(From  "The  American  Architect.") 


Lnlrance,  Lngineering  Building. 

Univ.  ot  I'unn.       Cope  &  Stewardson. 


In  The  American  Architect  for  Decem- 
ber I  we  find  a  number  of  photographs 
of  Renaissance  tombs,  many  of  them  com- 
paratively little  known.  Contemporary  work  is  represented  by 
various  examples  of  city  and  country  domestic  architecture,  none 
of  it  brilliantly  significant,  though  all  acceptable,  particularly  two 
half-timber  houses, —  one  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  by  Mr. 

G.  T.  Pi  arson;  the  other  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
A.  Machado.  Mr.  Pierson's 
castellated  mansion,  also  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  illustrated  in 
the  issue  for  December  8,  is 
much  less  satisfactory,  its 
"Gothic"  being  rather  of 
the  "Strawberry  Hill" 
type.  The  detail  of  Messrs. 
Cope  &  Stcwardson's  En- 
gineering Building  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
is  none  the  better  for  its 
Renaissance  elements  that 
some  years  ago  were  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
this  firm.  Mr.  George  H, 
Ingraham's  house  in  Milton 
is  calm  and  convincing.  In 
Messrs.  Green  &  Wicks'  Albright  house  in  Buffalo  we  approach  a 
much  higher  type  of  what  may  be  called  revived  Tudor,  the  photo- 
graph showing  great  appreciation  of  the  essential  qualities  of  this 
work,  which  after  all  are  pure  common  sense  and  a  strong  feehng 

for  composition 
and  the  relation- 
ship between 
solids  and  voids. 
Colonial  motives 
arc  used  with  re- 
finement and  in- 
telligence in  the 
large  house  in 
Rochester,  N.Y., 
by  Mr.  J,  Fos- 
ter Warner.  In 
the  issue  for  De- 
cember 2  2  are  a 
number  of  illus- 
trations of  prize 
designs  submit- 
ted in  competi- 
tion for  an  ideal 
"Garden  City," 
and    as    well    a 


House  of  J.  J.  Albright,  Esq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Green  &  Wicks,  Architects. 
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(From  "  The  American  Architect.") 


(From  "Architecture.") 


fii,"V-"TT7Ti7r-.iiiiiTi--T-iriTit;:;M'-i-.;-;-;i-irn  iiiiitTiiTT-i;--' 


House  of  George  Eastman,  Esq.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
J.  Foster  Warner.  Architect. 


Competitive  Design,  Connecticut  State  Library  and  Supreme  Court  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Howells  &  Stokes,  Architects. 


great  variety  of  interesting  photographs  of  Dutch  architecture. 
The  Inland  Architect  as  well  as  The  Brickbuilder  gives  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  the  Chapel  for  Columbia  University,  but  there  are 
a  few  other  illustrations  in  the  December  number  that  deserve  par- 
ticular comment.    We 

•  ■u       •-*-  *  (From  "Indoors 

notice  With  interest 
that  Messrs.  E.  A.  and 
W.  W.  Kent  have  at- 
tempted the  impossi- 
ble in  their  Unitarian 
church,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
in  so  far  as  they  have 
endeavored  to  use  di- 
agonal trusses  to  sup- 
port the  roof  over  the 
crossing  of  a  cruci- 
form-shaped church. 
This  effort  is  made 
constantly;  and  inva- 
riably the  result  is  fail- 
ure, for  the  thing  sim- 
ply cannot  be  done 
acceptably.  Some  of 
the  mural  paintings  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Cap- 
itol by  Mr.  W.  B.  Van 
Ingen  appear  in  The 
Western  Architect  for 
December;  otherwise 
this  magazine  offers 
httle  of  importance. 

Three    competitive 
designs  for  the  Con- 
necticut State  Library  and  Supreme  Court  Building,  by  Messrs. 
Donn  Barber  and  E.  T.  Hapgood,  Messrs.  Howells    &  Stokes, 
and  jVIessrs.  Robertson  &  Potter,  are  published  in  Architecture  for 
December.    All  three  are  extremely  interesting  solutions  of  the 

(From  "  Indoors  and  Out. 


and  Out.") 


'Old  Barn,"  Gentleman's  Shooting-lodge. 


problem.  The  first  named  received  the  award,  and  while  a  very 
dignified  and  scholarly  piece  of  work,  seems  to  us  somewhat  less 
interesting  than  Messrs.  Howells  &  Stokes'  design.  We  repro- 
duce the  latter  as  a  very  beautiful  example  of  just  results  and  del- 
icate proportions.  The 
plan,  also,  is  appar- 
ently most  straightfor- 
ward and  logical.  The 
scheme  by  Messrs. 
Robertson  &  Potter 
is  also  exceedingly  in- 
teresting in  point  of 
planning.  Both  the 
latter  designs  are 
notably  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  this  sort  of 
thing.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Gibson's  country 
house  in  Groton, 
Conn.,  is  Tudor  in  a 
way,  though  some- 
what lacking  in  those 
qualities  of  proportion 
and  straightforward- 
ness that  have  been 
recognized  as  essen- 
tial characteristics  of 
the  style.  Messrs. 
York  &  Sawyer's 
bank  building  in 
Rochester  is  an  ad- 
mirable treatment  of 
the  New  York  new 
problem  of  the  one-story  bank  building  among  skyscrapers. 

Indoors  and  Out  for  December  has  for  its  leading  article  a  fully 
illustrated  paper  on  the  University  of  Virginia,  wdth  many  very 
beautiful  photographs  of  this  most  wonderful  institution.   One  may 

(From  "The  Architectural  Review,"  Ljondon.) 


L.  Turner  Powell.  F.  R.  I.B.A.,  Architect. 


West  Front,  "Old  Barn." 
E..  Turner  Powell.  F.  R.  I.  B.  A..  Architect. 


'Little  Court,"  Farthingslone,  Northants,  England. 
Walter  Cave,  Architect 
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(From  "The  BuiWer.") 


(From  "  The  Builders'  Journal") 


Design  for  St.  Martin's  Church.  Lpsom,  Surrey,  England. 
Sir  C.  A.  Nicholson.  Architect. 

note  here  that  the  credit  once  gi\en 'to  Thomas  Jefferson  for  the 
architectural  quality  of  this  work  must  be  withdrawn,  since  cor- 
respondence has  recently  been  found  indicating  tliat  the  whole  de- 
sign emanated  from  Doctor  Thornton,  and  that  Jefferson  was 
after  all  only  an  amateur  and  not  an  architect.  A  modern  English 
house  so  exquisite  that  it  might  perfectly  well  date  from  the  early 
si.xtccnth  century  is  "Old  Barn,"  by  Mr.  E.  Turner  Powell.  This 
remarkable  piece  of  work  is  illustrated  by  many  really  beautiful 
photographs.  Another  article  in  this  number  is  on  "The  City 
Home  of  the  American,"  and  judging  from  the  illustrations  this 
same  t}-pical  American  lives  indeed  luxuriously  and  with  great 
splendor,  though  with  a  delicacy  of  taste  that  experience  proves 
is  not  always  inevitable.  A  very  useful  article  on  "How  to  Hang 
Pictures,"  by  Prof.  Herbert  Everett,  is  published  in  House  and 
Garden  for  December.  "Romance  in  Metal  Work,"  "German 
Houses  for  Workmen,"  and  some  altogether  wonderful  drawings 
for  the  Paris  Prize  by  the  successful  competitor,  Mr.  F.  C.  Hirons, 
complete  the  imixirtant  work  in  this  issue.  The  Paris  Prize  de- 
signs are  certainly  lovely  examples  of  space  decoration.  In  the 
general  plan  one  may  with  a  microscope  make  out  the  Restaurant 
itself  dotted  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  expanse  of  superlatively  ren- 
dered   landscape 

and    approaches.  (From  "The  Builders'  Journal.") 

Evidently  the  draw- 
ings arc  as  clever  as 
cle\er  can  jx)ssibly 
be. 

The  Archilec- 
lural  Record  for  De- 
cember has  an  arti- 
cle on  Reml)randt, 
with  very  many  il- 
lustrations; and  a 
very  interesting  pa- 
per on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewi.sh 
synagogue,  with 
various  v i e w s  of 
modem  examples, 
nearly  all  of  them 
a!K)ut  as  ugly  and 
meaningless  as  jkjs- 
sible.  Mr.  Myron 
Hunt's  "House  on 

a   (!liff"   in    San  „    .         „      •        ^.  o      , 

.-         .  .         ,  tjusint'ss  Premises,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

hrandMO     is     alto-  John  a.  OunpU-ll,  F.K.I.B.  a..  Architect 


New  Warehouse,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
John  Burnet  and  Son,  Architects. 

gether  charming  and  effective. 

The  principal  joy  in  The  Architectural  Review  (London)  for  De- 
cember is  a  house  by  Mr.  Walter  Cave  —  Tudor,  of  course,  and 
of  the  best  type.  No  essential  element  of  this  particular  kind  of 
work  is  lacking,  and  the  feeling  with  which  the  whole  has  been 
handled  is  remarkably  successful.  The  comparatively  unknown 
architecture  of  Sicily  receives  consideration,  while  the  exhaustive 
series  of  articles  on  "Irish  Ecclesiastical  Architecture"  reaches  the 
point  at  last  of  the  Romanesque  epoch.  Another  series  of  articles, 
called  "The  Practical  Exemplar  of  Architecture,"  deals  this  month 
with  Gothic  canopies,  many  photographs  of  charming  Scottish 
examples  being  given.  The  longest  article  is  on  the  new  War 
Off"ices  in  London,  by  the  late  William  Young,  a  work  full  of  the 
defects  of  modern  English  Renaissance,  and  in  the  end  neither 
impressive  nor  in  the  least  degree  military. 

There  is  really  almost  nothing  of  any  particular  interest  in  the 
other  English  magazines  for  the  month.  Manchester  Cathedral 
is  illustrated  in  The  Architect,  but  there  is  no  new  work  of  any  sig- 
nificance, except  certain  examples  which  are  so  shockingly  bad  that 
they  are  discouraging. 

Only  two  numbers  of  The  Builder  have  arrived,  but  neither  con- 
tains   anything    of 

(From  "Architektonische  Rundschau.")  note     with    the    ex- 

ception of  a  church 
by  Sir  C.  A.  Nichol- 
son, quiet  and  re- 
served, Uke  most  of 
the  English  church 
work,  giving  also 
the  impression  of 
being  added  unto 
at  different  periods 
rather  than  being 
one  design.  The 
Builders'  Journal 
and  Architectural 
Engineer  for  No- 
vember 28  is  devo- 
ted to  new  build- 
ings in  Glasgow, 
several  of  them  be- 
ing distinctly  eman- 
cipated in  their  na- 
ture,  though  the 
majority  are  hope- 
lessly cut  and  dried. 


Gymnasium  In  Berlin,  Germany. 
Paul  E-geling,  Architect. 
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Exterior  Plaster  Construction,  II. 

By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


WITH  one  exception,  the  diffi- 
culties of  plaster  construction 
are  much  increased  and  com- 
plicated when  its  use  in  combination 
with  timber  is  attempted.  Plaster,  in 
large  and  extended  surfaces,  is  in- 
clined to  contract  and  crack.  The 
stitfer  the  mixture  and  the  more  cement 
there  is  employed,  the  more  likelihood 
of  obtaining  cracks  from  this  cause. 
Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  occa- 
sional interruption  of  an  otherwise  un- 
broken surface  by  bands  of  timber  or 
other  material  will  materially  assist  in 
obviating  this  possible  detect.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  timber  is  much 
more  susceptible  to  shrinkage  than 
even  the  stillest  cement  plaster,  so  that 
in  half-timber  work  the  difficulty  oc- 
curs rather  in  the  use  of  the  latter  ma- 
terial than  with  the  plaster.  The  plas- 
ter will,  in  these  comparatively  small 
panels,  stand  perfectly  so  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  take  care  of  the  opening 
that  results  from  the  timber-shrinkage 
pulling  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
plaster  panel.  This  opening  once 
made,  the  opportunity  is  given  —  espe- 
cially in  the  horizontal  cracks  —  for 
water  to  get  in  behind  the  plaster  face 
and  so  undermine  its  life  from  its 
weakest,  least-protected  side. 

Possibly  the  best  and  most  enduring 
method  of  obtaining  the  half-timber 
effect  with  plaster  is  to  construct  the 
wooden  framework  separately  and, 
after  the  plaster  surface  has  been  en- 
tirely finished,  place  it  outside  the 
plaster,  leaving  a  sufficient  distance 
between  the  back  of  the  wood  and  the 
face  of  the  plaster  so  that  they  do  not, 
in  any  place,  come  in  contact  with  each 
other  (Fig.  7).  In  this  way  all  possi- 
bility of  rain-water  getting  at  the  back 
of  the  plaster  shell  from  the  shrinking 
or  cracking  of  the  timbers  is  absolutely 
avoided.  Even  where  the  woodwork 
is  placed  directly  upon  the  plaster  face 
it  is  still  advisable  to  complete  at  least 
the  first  two  coats  before  setting  the 
timber  battens  in  place,  and  then  add- 
ing the  finishing  coat  so  as  to  fill  up  all  the  interstices  between  the 
two  materials  (Fig.  8).  Care  has  always  to  be  taken  to  see  that  all 
the  upper  surfaces  of  the  horizontal  or  sloping  strips  of  wood  are 
thoroughly  flashed  back  into  the  plaster,  for  while  water  may  course 
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likely  to  work  back  through  a  horizontal 
unprotected  joint.  A  drip  along  the 
lower  edge  of  any  cross  or  horizontal 
projecting  batten  helps  in  preventing 
the  unsightly  streaking  of  the  plaster- 
work  from  washing  surface-water. 

If  the  surfaces  of  plaster  and  timber 
are  flush  the  exposed  upper  edge  of  the 
latter  should  still  be  Hashed  with  metal; 
and  at  all  perpendicular  or  upright 
joints  the  battens  should  be  so  laid  as 
to  provide  a  bond  or  key,  into  which 
the  mortar  may  be  pressed  when  being 
applied  to  the  building,  so  that  no 
direct  seam  or  crack  is  possible,  even 
under  the  most  extreme  instances  of 
the  shrinkage  of  wood  away  from  the 
plaster  (Fig.  9). 

In  England  the  most  general  and 
satisfactory  method  of  construction  is 
to  apply  the  plaster  directly  upon  the 
rough  outer  face  of  a  brick  or  stone 
wall.  Of  the  latter  of  these  methods, 
at  least,  we  possess  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  historic  precedents  in  our  own 
country,  especially  around  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Philadelphia.  Even  when  half- 
timber  is  combined  with  the  plaster 
the  battens  are  applied  upon  a  brick 
wall  and  plastered  between  their  sur- 
faces, as  is  shown  in  the  picture  taken 
during  the  construction  (Fig.  10)  of  an 
imitation  old  structure  in  Chester,^ 
England. 

Undoubtedly,  in  this  country,  one 
of  the  first  efiects  of  the  adoption  of 
either  a  brick  or  stone  wall  to  carry  a 
plaster-surface  finish  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  buildings  finished 
outside  in  this  material,  the  beauty  and 
interest  resulting  from  the  commoner 
and  cheaper  varieties  of  brick  —  let 
alone  stone  —  being  in  themselves  so 
great  that  there  would  be  but  little 
temptation  to  cover  these  walls  with 
the  smoother  textured  surface,  except 
when  demanded  by  considerations  of 
style  resulting  from  an  especially  de- 
sired effect  in  the  exterior  appearance 
of  the  dwelling.  While  it  may  be 
htlle  likely  —  save  in  an  alteration  of 
an  old  stone  house  —  that  we  in  this  country  shall  be  able  to  use 
this  last  material  generally  for  a  foundation  for  a  plaster  surface, 
still  the  comparative  cheapness  of  brick  and  the  additional  saving 
possible  by  the  use  of  "second-hand"  bricks  (when  their  surface  is 


its  way  down  and  run  out  of  a  perpendicular  crack,  it  is  much  more        not  to  be  exposed)  allows  of  the  employment  of  this  material  as  a 


Copyright,  I(K>^,  by  Bales  &•  Guild  Company. 
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House  at  Grosse  Pointe  Farms.  Mich.     Stratton  &  Baldwin,  Architects. 


House  in  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  W.  Chittenden  and  Chas.  Kotting,  Architects. 


base  for  exterior  plaster  at  a  cost  that,  in  certain  localities,  will  even 
now  but  little  e.xceed  that  of  the  wooden  framed  wall.  The  "  second- 
hand "  brick  has  also  an  added  direct  value  for  plaster  treatment, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  roughness  of  the  bricks  themselves,  ihc  broken 
surfaces  resulting  from  their  dismemberment  in  the  earlier  wall  to 
which  they  belonged,  as  well  as  the  particles  of  cement  that  still 
cling  resolutely  to  them, 
give  a  surface  of  additional 
binding  value  for  the  ap|)li- 
cation  of  cement. 

If  it  seemed  to  be  de- 
sirable, for  any  reason,  the 
plaster  surface  might  even 
be  applied  to  the  brick 
veneer  of  a  wood-framed 
dwelling;  although,  where 
this  method  of  construction 
has  been  used,  it  would 
probably  always  be  with 
the  intention  of  so  obtaining 
the  efjecl  of  the  brick  exte- 
rior with  a  saving  in  cost 
t,x  over  the  solid  brick  construc- 
tion; and  a  cement-plas- 
tered, brick-veneered  wall 
would  cost  fully  as  much 
"per  square  area  foot  of  ex- 
terior surface  as  the  wall  of 
solid  brickwork.  Aside 
from  any  differences  of  ap- 
pearance belonging  to  the 
materials,  the  advantage  of 
the  brick-veneer  treatment 
lies  largely  in  the  extra  air- 
space thus  secured,  render- 
ing the  house  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  sum- 
mer than  is  possible  alone 
with  either  the  solid  brick 
or  the  wood  framed  and 
covertfl  dwelling. 

.Mready  the   building- 
trades  have  begun  to  feel 

the  influence  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  cement-block  industry 
—  a  material  especially  suited  to  become  a  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical base  for  slaf»-dash  surfacing.  Whatever  the  feeling  may  be  in 
regard  to  the  c-sthetic  value  of  the  cement  block  when  exposed  for 
the  fmished  wall  surfac  e,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  offers 
another  and  most  likely  base  for  exterior  plastering,  and  one  that 
will  at  the  same  time,  within   a  few  years  —  mayhap  in  a  few 
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months  —  be  obtainable  at  a  cost  very  much  less  even  than  the 
brick  wall.  Many  examples  of  cement-block  dwellings  are  now  to 
be  found  scattered  throughout  the  middle  and  extreme  West,  in 
many  cases  showing  the  material  —  \ariously  treated  —  for  the 
exterior  of  the  structure;  while  in  many  other  instances  it  has  but 
furnished  a  Imsc  for  fmal  surface  treatment  by  one  or  two  coats  of 

cement  plaster. 

There  has  even  been  in- 
vented, in  the  ATiddle  West, 
a  system  of  veneering  a 
wood  frame  with  cement 
blocks  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  that  then  may  be  fin- 
ished with  plaster  (Fig.  ii), 
or  their  exterior  surface 
may  be  dccoratively  handled 
in  the  first  place  to  provide 
the  final  exterior  surface 
treatment.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  this  sys- 
tem provides  the  most  sat- 
isfactory and  durable  base 
for  exterior  plaster  slap- 
dash finish  at  the  minimum 
price,  although  it  has  not 
yet  come  into  use  here  in 
the  slower  moving  East.  It 
has  a  certain  objection  that 
may  now  be  made  to  all 
methods  of  construction 
based  upon  the  veneering  of 
a  wood  frame  with  a  more 
durable  material,  such  as 
either  cement  or  brick.  This 
objection  is  that  —  quite 
aside  from  any  considera- 
tions as  to  the  ethics  of  the 
question  —  any  such  method 
of  construction  must  be  of 
necessity  short-lived,  from 
the  constant  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  timber, 
which  will  inevitably  —  and 
that  before  long  —  make  the  construction  of  a  solid  brick  or  cement 
wall  cheaper  than  when  any  sort  of  wood  frame  is  employed. 

A  method  of  wall-construciion  that  would  be  both  fire-proof  and 
especially  adapted  to  exterior  plaster  treatment,  and  that  has  as  yet 
Ijcen  but  little  tested  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States,  is 
based  upon  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  terra-cotta  fire-proof 
partition-blocks  now  widely  used  for  partitions  in  office  buildings, 
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Fig.  10.    House  in  Chester,  E.n^.,  during  Construction. 


House  in   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E-dwin  Hawley  Hewitt,  Arctiifect. 


applying  both  the  exterior  and  interior  plaster  directly  upon  the 
outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  walls  so  formed  (Fig.  12).  No 
better  insulated  or  ventilated  wall  could  be  devised  than  this.  It 
could  be  laid  rapidly,  and  the  question  of  strength  or  durability  is 
one  that  it  would  seem  could  be  solved  easily  by  the  use  of  wider 
blocks  with  a  greater  bearing-surface,  along  with  the  possible  in- 
stallation of  some  system  of  stiffening  iron-rod  framework  in  cem.ent 
that  would  fit  into  the  j^crpcndicular  joints  between  the  individual 
structural  members  comjjosing  the  wall.  For  small  structures,  es- 
pecially, this  method  of  Ijuilding  would  seem  to  possess  some  ob- 
vious advantages  and  but  little  risk,  although  it  is  likely  it  might  be 
but  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  short  time  before  it  would  be  en- 
tirely superseded  by  some  of  the 
various  methods  of  rapid  and  in- 
expensive construction  based 
upon  the  concrete  unit  or  block. 

The  plaster  finish  on  the  second 
story  of  the  house  in  Minneapolis 
was  applied  on  hollow  tile  (of 
which  the  second-story  walls  were 
built)  after  first  waterproofing  the 
tile  with  Dehydratine  —  a  thick, 
black,  gummy  substance  that, 
when  so  used,  prevents  any  water 
from  driving  in  and  any  magnesia 
or  saltpeter  from  coming  through 
into  the  plaster.  In  the  West,  too, 
plaster  has  been  applied,  all  in 
one  thick  coat,  upon  an  8"  brick 
wall,  laid  with  the  outer  brick 
courses  alternately  projected  and 
recessed  a  half-inch  to  provide  a 
bonded  tie,  the  plaster,  in  this 
case,  being  a  mi.xture  of  adamant 
and  cement.  This  gi\es  a  very 
hard  and  weather-resisting 
coating  of  a  rather  light  gray 
color,  while  the  entire  surface 
material  contains  so  much  ce- 
ment that  it  soon  becomes  a  solid 
part  of  the  wall  behind.  It  is 
subject  to  some  cracking,  and  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
color  it  with  any  satisfaction,  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of 
cement  carried  by  this  mi.xture. 

As  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the 
reproduced  photographs,  cement 
plaster  may   be   utilized   to   ad- 
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Cement 


Plaster  on  Cement  Block  Veneer. 


vantage  in  the  construction  of  large  columns,  and  at  a  great  savirig 
in  expense  over  what  they  would  cost  if  built  up  of  wood.  In  the 
instance  shown,  the  column  is  a  little  over  eighteen  feet  in  height 
and  almost  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  core  is  formed  of 
a  heavy  timber  post  that  is  the  actual  su])port  of  the  weight  over- 
head. This  post  is  furred  with  circular  drums  of  different  diameters, 
sawn  out  and  disposed  at  the  proper  heights  to  meet  the  correct 
entasis,  and  then  perpendicular  furrings  are  nailed,  a  few  inches 
apart,  from  to])  to  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  wound  with  wire  lath. 
The  mortar  is  then  applied,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  circular  track  at  top 
and  bottom,  a  long  form  with  its  inner  edge  cut  to  the  column  out- 
line is  used  to  work  around  and  around  the  shaft  until  its  taper  and 

outline  are  perfectly  filled  out. 
The  capital  and  base  are  sepa- 
rately cast  of  cement  and  set  in 
place  and  blended  into  the  shaft 
outline  before  it  hardens.  Col- 
umns of  this  same  construction 
and  size  may  be  used  where  a  tall 
portico  is  desired  in  connection 
with  a  brick  building,  and  the 
cement  may  be  ])ainted  or  other- 
wise finished  to  agree  with  the 
remainder  of  the  trimming  of  the 
house. 

It  is  possible  in  plaster  sur- 
facing to  obtain  other  effects  of 
texture  than  those  ordinarily  in- 
cluded within  the  extremes  avail- 
able in  the  smooth  and  rough  fin- 
ishes of  the  slap-dash  treatment. 
A  characteristic  surface  made  in 
plaster  by  hand-trowelling  is 
shown  by  the  detailed  photograph 
of  a  well-known  half-timbered 
dwelling  at  WjTinewood.  This 
reproduction  indicates  a  surface 
especially  suitable  to  combination 
with  rough  sawn  or  adzed  timber- 
work,  or  in  a  case  where,  as  here, 
great  strength  and  scale  of  texture 
was  necessary  to  be  tellingly 
effective  at  the  distance  from 
which  the  house  would  be  ordi- 
narily viewed.  Apart  from  those 
variations  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  a  trowel,  or  the  scouring 
of  a  roughened  float,  there  are 
various  other  expedients,  even  to 
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Plaster  on  Hollow  Tile. 

modeling  thick  mortar  by  the  hand  into  smooth  cakes  of  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  biscuit,  that  may  then  be  set  in  place  and  slightly  tlat- 
tened  and  pressed  together  upon  the  wall,  so  obtaining  a  surface  of 
quite  different  appearance  than  is  secured  by  the  regular  method. 

The  color  treatment  of  plas- 
ter is  one  problem  that  has 
perhaps  as  yet  too  seldom  been 
attempted  in  this  country.  In- 
deed, the  use  of  color  appears 
to  be  generally  avoided  by  the 
American  designer,  until  it 
would  seem  that  he  is  both  a 
little  bit  afraid  of  experimenting 
in  this  direction  and  a  httle  bit 
uncertain  of  his  own  training 
in  the  matter.  It  is,  of  course, 
almost  sure  to  be  the  case  that, 
without  experience,  mistakes 
must  result  from  the  first  at- 
tempts in  any  new  line;  but 
without  these  mistakes  we  shall 
never  obtain  the  necessary  ex- 
perience, and  there  are  now 
lying  latent  opportunities  in 
the  architectural  use  of  color 
that  could  be  availed  of  to  add 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
many  of  our  suburban  dwellings,  to  the  joy  of  all  our  neighbors. 
Oftentimes  it  will  be  true  that  the  architect  —  especially  when 
resident  in  the  East  —  will  be  able  to  add  little  to  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject ;  less  frpm  a  lack  of  initiative  on  his  own  part 
than  from  the  ultra-conservatism  of  his  clients.    One  thing  can  be 

definitely   stated,  however, 

and  that  is  that  —  in  cer- 
tain directions  —  it  is  jX)s- 

sible  to  obtain  a  color  in 

plaster  that  is  substantially 

permanent  and  that  as  cer- 
tainly  could    not    interfere 

with  the  life  or  strength  of 

this  surfacing  material.  The 

use    of    brick-dust,    mixed 

in   with   the   plaster  itself, 

will   produce  a  permanent 

shade  in  a  way  that  does 

not  detract  fromitsstrength. 

Indeed,  it  will  generally  be 

found   that   the   contractor 

has  a  tendency  to  use  more 

of  such  an  inexpensi\e  ( on- 

stituent  than  generally  will        House  at  Framingham,  Mass. 


House  at  Wynnewood,  Pa. 


D.  K.  Boyd,  Architect. 


1 1.  .11 


it   \s  \  nil' 


.1    Pa. 


be  considered  advisable.  This  powdered  coloring-matter  may  also 
be  used  on  the  still  fresh  surface  of  the  applied  mortar  by  the  aid  of 
a  blower,  but  in  that  case  the  adhesion  is  less  certainly  perfect,  and 
is  likely  to  give  an  unpleasantly  marked  mottled  tone  to  the  surface; 

while  an  untimely  rain  may 
remove,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  the  recently  applied 
coloring.  While,  of  course,  in 
common  brick  we  are  limited 
to  several  red  and  a  few  yellow 
shades,  yet  cither  or  both  may 
be  applied  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  or  in  a  mixture  of 
varied  proportions,  so  as  to 
obtain  at  once  a  considerable 
variety  in  color.  Further  than 
this,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  other  materials  of  an 
equally  permanent  nature,  that 
are  commercially  cheap  and 
yet  easily  obtained  in  a  pow- 
dered or  pulverized  form,  that 
will  greatly  increase  the  scope 
")f  the  use  of  color  in  this  way 
on  a  plaster  dwelling. 

Any  earth  or  mineral  color- 
ing-matter may  be  freely  used 
(such  as  browns  and  ochers),  only  remembering  that,  if  put  in  in  too 
large  quantities,  it  has  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  cement  as 
the  admixture  of  an  equal  amount  of  clay.  Vegetable  colors  are 
not  available,  as  they  are  attacked  by  the  cement  and  lime  in  the 
plaster.     Ordinary  pigments,  too,  are  affected  by  the  sun  and 

weather,  so  that  they  fade 
out  and  lose  much  of  their 
brilliancy^sometimes 
rather  to  their  advantage! 
—  upon  the  more  exposed 
angles  or  faces  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

In  the  color  treatment  of 
this  same  house  in  Minne- 
apolis already  referred  to, 
both  plaster  and  brick  con- 
tributed most  interestingly. 
There  were  used  two  kinds 
of  l^rick  in  soft  shades  of 
brown,  the  projecting 
courses  being  slightly 
lighter  than  the  filling.  The 
plaster  was  the  usual  three- 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Architect.         coat  work,  and  of  a  brown- 


David  Knickirbacker  Boyd,  Architect. 
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Residence  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Dyar,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 
Alpheus  Williams  Chittenden,  Architect. 

ish  tone  that  blended  pleasantly  with  the  brickwork.  The  color  was 
obtained  by  mixing,  after  the  scratch  and  brown  coats  were  on  and 
fairly  set,  some  red  and  ocher  with  adamant  and  a  little  cement, 
and  then  dashing  the  putty  upon  the  wall  for  the  final  coat,  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  tan-color.  The  rest  of  the  woodwork  and  the 
shingles  are  also  brown,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the  house  tones 
consistently  in  with  the  woodwork  and  plaster,  leaving  the  brighter 
notes  to  be  struck  by  the  doors,  windows,  and  blinds  —  the  more 
variable  units  of  the  dwelling. 

It  is  upon  just  such  minor,  yet  most  important,  details  of  con- 
struction and  application  as  these  that  an  exchange  of  experience 
between  architects  should  be  most  valuable  and  would  do  much  to 
help  and  further  the  general  use  of  a  material  for  exterior  building 
treatment  that  has  many 
obvious  advantages  to 
speak  for  it,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  possible  va- 
riety of  texture  and  sim- 
plicity of  surface  that  is 
readily  obtainable  only  in 
this  one  method  of  sur- 
facing. 

Upon  one  point  alone 
does  it  seem  impossible  to 
obtain  any  final  and  author- 
itative decision.  Most  plas- 
terers claiming  expertness 
and  experience  in  the  use 
of  slap-dash  mistakenly  sur- 
round the  formula  they  use 
for  mixing  their  cement  and 
lime  and  sand  in  the  differ- 
ent coats  with  a  mystery 
that  is  often  extravagantly 
assumed.  When  they  may 
be  coerced  into  a  definite 
statement  of  proportions  it 
is  followed  by  so  many  "  ifs" 
and  "ands,"  and  such 
lengthy  qualifying  clauses, 
as  to  immediately  rob  it  of 
most  of  its  meaning;  while  the  extreme  diveergnce  between  the 
figures  given  by  difTerent  individuals  forces  the  inquirer  to  the  con- 
clusion that  so  much  of  his  hard-wrung  information  is  obviously 
untrue  that  he  would  the  better  doubt  it  entire.  Even  so  does  the 
much-experienced  architect  hesitate  to  trust  himself  to  strike  an 
average,  but  as  he  finds  his  own  careful  calculations  and  directions 
ignored  —  more  or  less  politely  —  by  the  workmen,  he  finally  is 
likely  to  come  to  depend  upon  the  same  instinctive,  intuitive  "feel- 
ing" for  the  proper  mixture  best  for  the  individual  case  upon  which 
they  are  then  employed,  as  appears  to  go\ern  their  unanalyzcd 
actions;  and  so,  indeed,  is  he  often  better  served  than  if  he  had 
attempted  the  endless  confusion  of  the  task  of  sifting  out  the  wheat 
from  the  apparent  chaff  of  their  advice,  and  then  accepting  or  re- 


Residence  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  Detroit, 

Slrallon  &  Baldwin,  Architects. 


Mich. 


Residence  of  Dr.  Breisacher,  Detroit,  Mich, 
A.  W.  Chittenden  and  Charles  KottinS,  Architects. 


jecting  it,  in  part  or  in  whole,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Some  few  facts  it  seems  safe  enough  to  state,  always  bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  conditions  vary  greatly,  and  that  a  little  bit  of 
common  sense  and  judgment  is  often  of  more  value  than  the  most 
rigid  adherence  to  cut-and-dried  formula;.  If  a  dwelling  is  substan- 
tially completed;  the  interior  partitions  and  finish  mostly  in  place, 
so  that  practically  all  of  the  load  that  will  be  placed  upon  the  walls 
and  foundations  has  been  -imposed;  the  heat  on  for  some  time;  the 
house  shrunk  and  settled  into  something  nearly  approximating  its 
permanent  shape;  it  is  then  possible  to  use,  in  each  of  the  plaster 
coats,  a  stiffer  mortar  than  would  be  desirable  under  any  other  set 
of  circumstances.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  exterior  plaster  is  rushed 
upon  the  frame  before  the  dwelling  is  hardly  complete,  the  greater 

its  pliability  the  better  will 
the  surfacing  accommodate 
itself  to  the  changes  that 
must  necessarily  take  place 
in  the  framework  upon 
which  it  is  placed  within 
the  few  months  immediately 
following,  while  the  build- 
ing is  being  settled  into  its 
more  permanent  form.  If 
the  surfaces  of  plaster  are 
not  of  overgreat  extent  (as 
in  Mr.  Chittenden's  Haass 
house,  or  in  a  half-timber 
dwelling)  but  little  fear  may 
be  had  as  to  putting  in  too 
much  cement.  In  the  latter 
case  the  attention  is  to  be 
directed  to  making  tight  all 
those  joints  where  the  two 
materials  come  together. 

Plasterers  of  experience 
claim  that  the  proportions 
of  mixing  are  not  so  impor- 
tant, the  kind  and  make  of 
lath  used  not  so  essential, 
as  that  the  plaster  surface 
itself  should,  at  every  point 
of  contact  with  finish  of  windows,  of  base,  at  comers,  at  angles,  and 
at  rexeals,  be  so  absolutely  impervious  to  water  as  never  to  allow 
that  deadly  enemy  any  opportunity  of  getting  inside  this  coating 
and  so  attacking  the  metal  upon  which  the  plaster  is  placed.  A 
general  concensus  of  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  any  proportion 
of  cement  not  exceeding  forty  per  cent  nor  dropping  below  ten  per 
cent  of  the  mixture  will  probably  prove  a  conservative  general  aver- 
age fitted  to  take  care  of  any  but  exceptional  conditions.  Often- 
times the  first  or  scratch  coat  may  be  put  on  with  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  cement  in  its  composition.  It  is  supposed,  with  a 
mesh  and  size  of  wire  such  as  is  provided  in  the  No.  19  Clinton 
cloth,  for  instance,  that  this  first  coat  will  be  worked  sufficiently  to 
cause  it  to  spread  around  and  substantially  entirely  enclose  and 
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C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  Architect.         House  at  Purley,  Surrey,  Lng. 


C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  Architect. 


protect  the  metal  ujx)!!  which  it  is  placed.  Upon  this  base  the  second 
somewhat  stiffer  proportioned  mixture  may  be  applied;  and  finally, 
the  surface  treatment  of  slap-dash,  or  whatsoever,  containing  a 
more  or  less  proportion  of  cement  —  according  to  the  tone  or  color 
desired  —  should  finish  the 
surface  of  the  dwelling. 

If  furrings  are  not  pro- 
vided as  close  together  as 
nine  inches  from  centers,  or 
if  it  is  attempted  to  plaster 
the  building  upon  the  studs, 
a  wire  cloth  stiffened  by 
small  angle-irons  occurring 
the  necessary  distance  apart 
may  be  used;  but,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  it 
seems  to  be  most  necessary 
that  the  workman  should 
be  careful  and  conscien- 
tious, particular  to  work  his 
material  into  all  those  crev- 
ices made  to  receive  and 
protect  it,  to  fill  up  all  pos- 
sible pin-holes  and  keys, 
and  to  leave  his  coats  as 
level  and  clear  at  the  angles 
or  points  where  they  come 

up  against  the  other  finish  as  is  humanly  possible.  With  this  care 
once  ensured,  it  is  possible'to  deal  the  less  inflexibly  with  estab- 
lished rules  and  still  secure  a  satisfactory  and  lastingly  permanent 
piece  of  work. 

Most  people  will  be  interested  at  once  in  the  comparative  cost 
of  plaster  as  contrasted  with  shingling,  clapboarding,  or  brick- 


Plaster  House. 


veneering  a  house.  Of  course  the  price  on  both  materials  and 
labor  will  vary  in  ditTerent  parts  of  the  country,  but,  by  the  aid  of 
figures  given  for  a  square  yard  of  plain  wall  surface,  any  one  can 
get  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other. 

In  each  case  it  is  assumed 
that  the  frame  is  completed, 
boarded,  and  papered,  and 
nothing  is  allowed  for  the 
extra  labor  entailed  by  a 
large  amount  of  exteriorfin- 
ish  —  as  would  be  likely  on 
a  clapboard ed  dwelling — or 
by  a  \ery  involved  or  intri- 
cate plan  arrangement.  In 
each  case,  too,  the  best  qual- 
ity of  workmanship  and  ma- 
terial is  included.  Plaster- 
ing on  metal  lath  costs  about 
Si. 7 5  a  square  surface  yard. 
The  extra  necessary  furring 
costs  about  13  cents,  ma- 
king the  total  $1.90.  The 
cost  of  shingles,  laid  four 
and  one-half  to  the  weather, 
runs  about  90 cents  a  square 
Wales  &  Holt,  Architects.        yard.  If  dipped,  they  would 

cost  very  near  $1.10  a 
square  yard.  The  best  spruce  clapboards  would  cost  about  95 
cents  a  yard,  laid  on  the  wall,  and  painting  three  coats  brings  the 
cost  up  to  about  $1.15.  Finally,  the  cost  of  brick  veneer  would 
vary  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  a  square  yard.  These  figures  are  esti- 
mated on  the  best  material  and  class  of  work,  and  the  amount 
could,  in  many  localities,  be  bettered. 


Hou^e  in  Detroit.  Mich.  A.  \v .  Chilletnleii  and  Charles  Kotting,  Architects.  House  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Beezer  Bros.,  Architects. 
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PLATES 

Plates  IX. — XII. — Competitive  Design  for  the  Brookline  Public 
Library,  Brookline,  Mass.  (Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections). 

— ShEPLEY,  RuTAN  &  COOLIDGE,   ARCHITECTS. 

Plates  XIII.,  XIV. — Competitive  Design  for  the  Brookline 
Public  Library,  Brookline,  Mass.  (Plans  and  Elevation).— 
Guy  Lowell,  Architect. 

Plates  XV.,  XVI.— Competitive  Design  for  the  Brookline  Pub- 
lic Library,  Brookline,  Mass.  (Plan  and  Elevation).— An- 
drews, Jaques  &  Rantoul,  Architects. 


ONE  of  the  measures  now  in  Congress,  of  especial  interest 
to  tlie  architectural  profession  throughout  the  country,  is 
the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve  bill 
(H.  R.  19573),  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  national  forest  re- 
serves in  the  Appalachians  (i)  "within  the  States  of  Maryland 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  in  the  White  Mountains  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire."  The  bill  also  appropriates  the  modest  sum 
of  three  million  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

This  measure  was  passed  through  the  various  committees  and 
the  Senate;  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  President;  was  favor- 
ably reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  May  22,  1906; 
and,  despite  petitions,  arguments,  and  hearings,  it  has  ever  since 
awaited  the  pleasure  of  Speaker  Cannon,  who  alone  refuses  it  an 
opportunity  to  be  presented  to  the  House  and  passed.  (2)  "The 
protection  it  offers  to  the  forests  of  the  Eastern  mountains  is  vitally 
necessary  to  the  future  prosperity  of  all  the  States  in  that  region, 
and  even  to  the  habitability  of  great  parts  of  them.  It  is  not  only 
earnestly  urged  by  all  the  authorities  on  forestry,  but,  unlike  similar 
measures  in  the  West,  it  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people 
immediately  concerned.  The  Speaker  has  treated  the  proposition 
very  coldly,  and  his  unlriendliness  is  all  thai  now  stands  in  its  way." 
The  im])ortance  of  this  bill  is  obvious.  Any  one  having  to  do 
with  building,  and  especially  the  architect  in  this  countrv,  realizes 
1  that  within  the  last  dozen  years  all  kinds  of  lumber  have'increased 
one  hundred  per  cent,  and  more,  in  value;  material  that  could  then 
be  bought  for  $20  to  $50  a  thousand  now  costs  $40  to  $100  a  thou- 
sand, and  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  it  of  one  half 
the  quality  that  was  then  procurable.  Actually,  this  means  that 
instead  of  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  this  natural  product 
has  advanced  in  cost  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent 
in  this  short  space  of  time! 

Nor  can  any  one  having  occasion  to  journev  through  our  own 
torests  of  New  Hampshire  escape  from  seeing 'the  sad  havoc  that 
has  been  wrought  with  the  natural  contours  and  aspect  of  the  land- 
Tf'vf'  .'^^^'.'^^'"^'^  swathes  and  scars  cut  across  the  wooded  flanks 
n  the  foothills  and  mountains  cry  eloquently  to  the  passer-by  on 
Ihe  road  or  in  the  train  below;  while  the  banks  of  every  mountain 
stream  are  covered  with  huge  disfiguring  sawdust-dumps  that  mark 
he  place  where  .some  portable  sawmill  has  temporarily  rested.  Of 
^hese  same  results  in  the  Appalachian  range  we  have  perhaps  less 
Dpportunity  to  judge,  but  of  the  constant  formation  of  companies 
0  cut  these  forests  we  are  kept  well  informed,  and,  as  a  matter  of 


fact  the  results  are  even  the  more  notable  from  the  fact  that  the 
land  IS  owned  in  greater  tracts,  and  that  therefore  the  damage 
covers  greater  and  more  continuous  areas. 

There  now  exist  (3)  "over  a  hundred  national  forest  reserves  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  not  one  east  of  it.  The  western  reserves  are 
worth  at  least  $300,000,000,—  a  hundred  times  the  total  appropri- 
ation asked  for  the  two  in  the  East,-  and  are  increasing  in  value 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  a  year.  The  destruction  from  floods  in 
the  region  fed  from  the  Southern  Appalachians  has,  in  a  single  year, 
been  stx  times  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  both  reserves.  But  SpeaJcer 
Cannon  is  afraid  we  cannot  spare  three  millions  for  prevention." 

The  final  delay  of  this  bill  —  and  if  it  fails  to  pass  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  the  entire  responsibility  for  that  failure  —  ap- 
pears to  he  directly  in  the  hostile  influence  of  Speaker  Cannon,  who 
has  long  stood  for  all  that  is  conservative  and  old-fa.shioned,  and 
aga.inst  all  that  people  of  larger  interests  and  a  wider  point  of  view 
beheve  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  ultimate  welfare  and  de- 
velopnient  of  our  country.  (4)  "Nobody  was  a  more  bigoted  silver 
man  than  he.  He  is  an  obstinate  and  ignorant  politician,  with 
native  force  and  integrity,  but  too  little  light  for  his  position."  (5) 
He  understands  prosperity  in  the  sense  of  acres,  exports,  crops, 
and  dollars,  and  he  understands  but  little  that  lies  higher  than  these 
things." 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  a  man 
of  broader  mind  and  greater  sensibility.  As  the  official  second  in 
power  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cannon  brings  to  his  office  the 
virtues  and  the  point  of  view  of  an  honest  alderman  or  treasurer  of 
a  country  town,  who  stubbornly  resists  all  "new-fangled"  notions 
on  principle,  and  insists  on  the  continuance  of  antiquated,  expen- 
sive, out-of-date  methods  of  business.  (6)  "Mr.  Cannon  has  an 
uneducated  man's  hostility  to  anything  that  can  be  damned  by  the 
name  of  art  and  culture.  He  would  rather  have  architecture  in 
Washington  controlled  by  an  office-boy  friend  of  his  than  by  the 
ablest  architect  in  America." 

While  the  present  President,  a  worthy  political  descendant  of 
such  cultured  and  artistically  appreciative  predecessors  as  Washing- 
ton and  Thomas  Jeflferson  (himself  an  architect,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered), is  in  office,  it  is  evident  that  no  building-operations  glaringly 
inconsistent  with  the  general  plan  approved  by  the  Burnham  Com- 
mission will  be  permitted;  but  what  is  likely  to  occur  if  such  an  in- 
dividual as  Speaker  Cannon,  "the  Goliath  of  Philistia,"  follows 
him  into  the  presidential  office  ?  Even  at  present  there  is  no  author- 
ity or  official  oversight  of  the  work  going  on  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  is  nothing  but  the  pure  good  will  of  the  President  that 
secures  any  cooperation  at  all  from  among  the  various  departments. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  this  benighted  individual,  "Uncle  Joseph  Can- 
non," that  great  and  good  potentate  of  the  House,  who  has  been 
openly  spoken  of  in  print  as  the  next  President;  who  even  has  him- 
self (on  the  occasion  of  his  last  —  his  eighteenth  —  nomination  to 
Congress)  coyly  stated  his  willingnss  to  accept  that  nomination! 
"Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrvmen ! ! " 

If  this  measure  should  not  become  a  law  before  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress  adjourns,  we  are  assured  that  its  friends  will  again  bring 
it  forward  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  opening  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress,  which  convenes  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  believe 
that,  without  much  opposition,  it  can  be  brought  to  the  same  posi- 
tion that  it  now  occupies,  when,  in  the  greater  amount  of  time  given 
by  a  longer  session  and  with  the  help  of  a  wider  active  interest  from 
the  public  throughout  the  country,  that  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
arouse  in  the  meanwhile,  there  will  probably  be  more  chance  of 
finally  making  this  measure  a  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  matters  will  again  come  to  sub- 
stantially the  exact  deadlock  that  they  now  occupy;  for  surely 
nothing  more  clearly  expresses  the  point  of  view  now  held  by 
Speaker  Cannon  in  regard  to  his  measure  than  the  fact  that,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  absolutely  refused  to  a  delegation  waiting  upon 
him  in  the  matter  to  make  a  "special  rule"  in  favor  of  his  bill  —  a 
special  rule  being  the  only  thing  that,  in  the  present  condition  of 
aff'airs,  will  allow  the  bill  to  be  brought  before  the  House  —  he 
further  graciously  agreed  to  do  what  he  confessed  he  had  not  done 
up  to  that  time  —  and  that  a  date  but  a  few  weeks  previous  to  this 
writing  —  and  that  was  to  read  the  bill  himself! 

Ci),  Editorial,  Collier's  Weekly,  Feb.  2,  1907;  (2),  Feb.  2,  1907;  (3),  Feb."9, 
1907;  (4),  Feb.  4,  190s;  (5),  July  7,  1906;  (6),  Feb.  4,   1905. 
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Accejjted  Design  lor  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Alen  &  Colk-ns.  Architects. 


New  ^  ork. 


Coiii|)elitivc!  Design  for  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
H(jwells  &  Stokos,  Architects. 


ARCHITECTURE  for  Januarv-  is 
an  extremely  interesting  number. 
L  It  starts  olf  with  the  four  pre- 
miated  designs  in  the  recent  compe- 
tition for  the  pro]X)sed  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  \e\v  York,  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  prescribed 

style  was  "Collegiate  Gothic,"  and  in  view  of  tiie  general  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  this  or  any  other  form  of  Gothic  to-day,  the  results 
must  be  considered  notably  successful.  It  is  somewhat  diflicult  to 
see,  judging  from  the  published  plans,  how  the  various  schemes  can 


Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 


have  been  considered  as  fulfilling 
the  singularly  minute  and  specific 
requirements  of  the  program; 
probably,  however,  the  judges 
realized,  as  did  the  architects 
themselves,  that  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  elaborate  itemization  had 
to  be  thrown  to  the  winds  |and 
the  problem  as.similated  and  then 
solved,  more  or  less  regardless  of 
the  program.  The  accepted  de- 
sign by  Messrs.  Allen  &  Collens 
is  certainly,  so  far  as  its  plan  is 
concerned,  large,  logical,  and 
practical.  The  exterior  treatment,  while  not  marked  by  any  very 
startling  originality  or  invention,  is  dignified  and  effectively  com- 
posed. The  great  angle  tower,  which  seems  to  us  the  weakest  part 
of  the  design,  will  undoubtedly  improve  with  the  further  study  that 
will  be  given  it.  Messrs.  Howells  &  Stokes's  plan  is  original  and 
even  startling  —  not  entirely  convincing,  perhaps,  as  to  adminis- 
trative jx)ssibilities,  but  there  can  be  no  ciuestion  that  had  the  work 
l)een  carried  out  in  accordance  with  these  plans  the  result  would 
have  been  extraordinarily  picturesque  and  effective,  both  in  its 
composition  and  in  its  light  and  shade.  In  general  scheme  it  is 
far  more  original  and  interesting  than  the  accepted  design.  The 
elevations  of  Messrs.  Carpenter,  Blair  &  Gould's  scheme  are 
printed  after  a  fashion  that  renders  them  quite  indistinguishable 
from  the  background,  but  so  far  as  one  can  judge  the  type  is  con- 
servative, adequate,  and  consistent.  The  plan,  also,  is  direct  and 
forcible.    The  most  interesting,  in  a  way,  as  showing  the  most 
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Competitive  Design  lor  Union   I  heological  Seminary,  New  York. 
Pell  &  Corbett.  Architects. 


notable  vitality  in  the  use  of  style,  is 
the  design  by  Messrs.  Pell  &  Corbett; 
but  the  plan  falls  rather  short  of  the 
exterior.  The  general  conception, 
however,  is  certainly  brilliant  and  im- 
posing. On  the  whole,  this  competi- 
tion shows  a  surprising  advance  in  the 
grasp  of  this  particular  style  over  anything  that  has  been  revealed 
by  similar  contests  in  the  past,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, and  such  work  as  that  by  Messrs.  Pell  &  Corbett  gives 
promise  of  most  notable  results  in  the  case  of  future  projects  of  the 

same  kind. 

In  Messrs.  York  &  Sawyer's 
New  York  Historical  Society 
Building  we  pass  to  a  somewhat 
different  type,  equally  well  han- 
dled, if  one  accepts  the  style;  in- 
deed, the  proportions  and  com- 
position of  the  fafade  are  some- 
what notable  in  their  clarity  and 
refinement.  Mr.  B.  W.  Morris's 
Patton  Hall,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, shows  a  distinct  advance 
both  in  composition  and  in  scale 
over  his  earlier  work  of  the  same 
kind  at  this  University.  Several  views  of  Messrs.  John  R.  Thomas's 
and  Messrs.  Horgan  &  Slattery's  Hall  of  Records,  New  York,  are 
published. in  this  numljcr,  and  we  reproduce  a  photograph  of  the 
fajade  of  the  Sayles  Memorial  Library  in  Pawtucket,  by  Messrs. 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson. 

The  American  Architect  for  December  29  contains  some  very 
beautiful  photographs  of  fantastic  and  charming  Dutch  architec- 
ture, and  several  sheets  of  working  drawings  of  the  Shelby  County 
Court-house,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  Messrs.  Hale  &l  Rogers,  the 
latter  a  simple  and  dignified  piece  of  scholastic  Classic.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Blackall's  drawings  for  a  Baptist  Meeting-house  in  Melrose,  Mass., 
are  excellent  as  showing  how  freely  Gothic  forms  may  be  used  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  demands  of  Protestant  denominations. 

The  Dutch  photographs  are  continued  in  the  issue  for  January 
12,  and  with  them  appear  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  mod- 
ern Georgian  domestic  work,  all  effective  and  consistent,  the  sev- 

(From  "Architecture.") 


Pofl'^n  I  loll,  i^rincotofi  University. 


Ljonj.  \v.  Morris,  Architect. 


Sayles  Memorial  Library,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.     Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson. 
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Warehouse  in  Berlin,   Prussia. 
Alterthum  &  Zadeck,  Architects. 


'  Hamilton  Court,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Milligan  &  Webber,  Architects. 


Apartment-houM-,  C  luirloltfnbury.   I'ri 
Albert  Geuner,  Architect 


(From  "The  \rilan<S  Architect") 


oral  architects  lieing  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Warner,  Messrs.  Lansing  &  Bierlc,  Messrs.  Green  &  Wicks,  and 
Mr.  Worthington  Palmer.  The  special  number  of  Tlic  American 
Architect  dated  January  5,  and  devoted  to  modern  apartment- 
houses,  is  particularly  valuable.  There  arc  type  plans  of  French, 
English,  German,  and  American  apartment-houses;  and  while 
many  of  them,  particularly  the  French,  show  both  ingenuity  and 
convenience  in  planning,  it  too  often  happens  that  in  the  typical 
American  house  there  is  -the  old  and  impossible  mix-up  of  living- 
rooms, bedrooms,kitchen, and  baths, all  on  the  same  corridor.  So  far 
as  exterior  treatment 
is  concerned,  there 
is  the  wild  variety  one 
might  anticipate,  va  ry- 
ing  from  the  cold- 
Ijlooded  "storage- 
warehouse"  type  of 
the  "Apthorpe"  in 
New  York  to  the  cur- 
vilinear building  in 
Paris  by  M.  Sorel,  the 
Venetian  Palace  in 
Philadelphia  by 
Messrs.  Milligan  & 
Wel:)ber,  and  the  en- 
tertaining edifice  in 
Ch  arlottenburg, 
Prussia,  by  Herr 
Gessner.  This  latter 
is  as  far  from  the 
stereotyped  thing  as 
possible,  and  we  re- 
fjroduce  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  really  picturesque  a  treatment  may  be  given  a 
prolilem  which  is  too  often  sohed  after  the  fashion  of  the  "Ap- 
thorpe" and  the  "Langham." 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert's  picturesque,  and,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  prove, 
immensely  etTective  "West  Street"  Building,  New  York ^  is  illus- 
trated January  19,  and  in  the  same  number  are  several  particularly 
charming  photographs  of  little-known  European  buildings,  amongst 
them  the  fafade  of  Monza  Cathedral  and  a  peculiarly  delectable 
little  church  at  Pinterville,  in  France.  This  issue  also  contains  the 
report  of  several  of  the  committees  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  including  that  on  Architectural  Education.  The  issue 
for  January  26  contains  various  drawings  of  the  Consohdated  Stock 
and  Petroleum  E.xchange,  New  York, by  Messrs.  Clinton  &  Russell, 
se\eral  modern  Swiss  Chalets,  and  as  well  the  report  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  .'\merican  Institute  Gold  Medal  to  Sir  Aston  Webb, 


5t.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Pittsburg,  t^ii. 
Lgan  &  Prindeville,  Architects. 


with  the  speeches  of  the  president  and  of  the  recipient  of  the  medal. 
The  Inland  Architect  for  January  has  as  its  principal  series  of 
illustrations  photographs  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in 
Pittsburg,  by  Messrs.  Egan  &  Prindeville.  The  plan  of  the  church 
is  of  the  pernicious  modern  type  affected  by  the  Roman  Church, 
with  a  blunted  choir  and  a  broad,  chunky  area  for  the  congregation. 
Of  course,  so  long  as  this  unjustifiable  scheme  is  adhered  to  thor- 
oughly good  results  will  be  impossible.  For  this  the  architects  are 
not  to  be  held  responsible.  Outwardly,  their  church  has  dignity  and 
effectiveness,  the  work  showing  a  distinct  advance  over  much  other 

.    .      (From  "  Indoors  and  Out")  TCCCnt      WOrk      of      the 

same  type.  The  inte- 
rior has  the  usual  de- 
fects of  too  flat  a 
\ault  at  too  short  a 
distance  above  the 
floor,  an  exaggeratedly 
high  main  arcade,  and 
a  reduction  of  the  sup- 
porting members  to  a 
size  which  is  utterly 
unsatisfactory  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  intelli- 
gence. Steel,  of 
course,  is  used,  which 
makes  possible  from  a 
structural  standpoint 
the  diminishing  of  the 
columns  to  trivial  di- 
mensions; but  in  this 
case  the  steel  is  not 
used  expressively,  its 
existence  is  not  avowed 
in  the  design ;  the  church  appears  to  be  of  the  medieval  type  of  con- 
struction, and  therefore  the  effect  is  spindling,  perilous,  and  insig- 
nificant. Apart  from  this  radical  effect,  however,  the  detail  is 
delicate  and  well  studied.  The  Marlborough  Apartment-house, 
Baltimore,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Glidden,  illustrated  in  this  number,  is  of 
the  usual  and  ugly  "corridor  type"  of  plan,  but  the  exterior  is 
strongly  massed,  vigorous,  and  dignified.  The  report  of  the  Insti- 
tute Committee  on  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  is  printed  in  this 
issue,  together  with  several  other  committee  reports,  and  desen'es 
the  most  careful  and  respectful  study. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  The  Architectural  Record  for  Jan- 
uary is  one  on  "A  Modem  French  Chateau,"  interesting  for  the 
reason  that  it  shows  how  utterly  a  contemporary  architect  can  suc- 
ceed in  missing  the  essential  qualities  of  proportion,  composition, 
relation,  and  detail  which  characterize  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 


'  Faircroft,"  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Blake  &  Butler,  Architects. 
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(From  "The  Architectural  Review,"  London.) 


Lntrance  Hall.  .Alliance  .Assurance  Building,  London,  England. 
R.  Norman  Shaw  and  trne.sl  Newton.  .AtchitecLs. 

cenlUT)-  chateaux.  The  main  fajadc  of  this  gloril'ied  \illa  is  cer- 
tainly as  bad  a  thing  in  point  of  design  as  one  could  ask  to  see. 
The  Knickerbocker  Hotel  in  New  York  is  described  in  this  num- 
ber, with  many  illustrations  of  its  effective  interior. 

From  Indoors  and  Out  we  reproduce  an  etTcctive  photograph  of 
the  central  portico  of  a  large  country-house  by  iSIessrs.  Blake  & 
Butler,  the  construction  of  which  is  entirely  of  concrete  blocks. 
The  article  on  Washington  private  houses  is  illustrated  by  many 
examples,  all  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  other  architectural  mag- 
azines. One  interesting  and  original  paper  is  on  artistic  shops, 
with  many  delightful  and  unconventional  illustrations. 

The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Magazine  appears  in  a  new  form, 
with  better  paper  and  clearer  illustrations  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  The  principal  articles  are  on  the  new  Hall  of  Records  and  an 
interesting  and  elaborate  stable  in  New  York,  by  Messrs.  Hill  & 
Stout. 

The  leading  article  in  The  Architectural  Review  (London)  is  on 
the  old  lead  spires  that  formerly  crowned  so  many  of  the  square 
towers  of  the  English  Cathedrals  and  Parish  Churches.  Many  of 
the  illustrations  are  \ery  old  prints  and  show  the  curious  effect,  for 
example,  of  Durham,  Lincoln,  and  Ely  when  they  were  embellished 
with  slender  terminations.  An  interesting  example  of  how  one  may 
build  a  great  church  with  sufficient  effectiveness  and  yet  at  a  low 
cost  is  St.  John's  Church,  Upper  Edmonton,  by  Mr.  Quennell.  The 
cheapest  of  common  bricks  ha\e  been  used  throughout,  both  for  the 
exterior  and  the  interior;  but,  particularly  in  the  former  case,  the 
proportions  are  so  good  that  the  work  is  quite  convincing.  The 
result  is  less  satisfactory  inside,  where  one  feels  the  need  of  greater 
delicacy  and  refinement;  but  in  any  case,  the  work  is  far  more  re- 
spectable, and,  indeed,  better  art  than  the  strange  affectations  to 

(From  "The  Builder.") 


A  TOWN  CHVRCH 

AT   THE    CORNER  OP  TWO  STREETS 
TO  HOLD  EIGHT  HVNDRED  PEOPLE 
AND  TO  HAVE  A  TOWER. 


The  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Liverpool,  Lngland. 
Brings  &  Wolstenholme.  F.  B.  Hobbs,  and  Arnold  Thornely,  Architects. 

which  the  revered  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw  is  abandoning  himself  at 
the  present  time.  His  Alliance  Assurance  Building  in  London  is 
both  externally  and  internally  a  sad  example  of  the  present  trend  in 
English  architecture.  We  reproduce  a  photograph  of  the  entrance- 
hall  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  utterly  wrong-headed  detail  may 
become  when  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  one  test  of  pure  beauty.  In 
a  recent  number  we  referred  to  the  Bluecoat  Hospital,  Liverpool, 
as  an  example  of  a  similar  depravity  in  detail,  and  as  well  of  the 
total  lack  of  sense  of  proportion.  We  reprint  a  photograph  of  a 
portion  of  this  work  in  justification  of  our  strictures. 

The  Builder  for  December  22  presents  designs  for  a  supposititious 
Town  Church,  by  Mr.  William  Harvey,  certainly  an  amusing  tour 
de  jorce  in  the  modern  use  of  Classical  forms.  December  29  is  pub- 
lished the  depressingly  dull  scheme  for  the  new  Waldorf  Hotel  in 
London,  and  on  January  5  follows  the  characteristic  "New  Year's" 
num!:)er  of  the  typical  English  magazine.  The  illustrations  in  this 
huge  issue  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  architectiure  of 
Berlin,  where  one  may  find  as  great  a  variety,  it  seems,  as  in  an 
American  town  —  and,  withal,  no  more  dominant  conviction  be- 
hind it.  There  is  the  usual  show  of  Roman  Renaissance  and  Ger- 
man Ecclesiastical  Gothic,  and,  mingled  with  it,  the  emancipated 
work  of  all  the  suburb  of  Charlottenburg.  We  reproduce  a  very 
remarkable  example  of  the  latter  development  in  the  shape  of  an 
apartment-house  by  Herr  Linkenbach,  also  a  really  effective  adap- 
tation of  North  German  brickwork  to  the  purposes  of  a  warehouse, 
the  architect  of  the  latter  being  Herr  Knopff.  The  Architect  up  to, 
and  including,  the  issue  of  January  1 1  contains  really  nothing  of 
importance,  except  its  archeological  photographs  of  cathedrals,  the 
one  now  illustrated  being  Carlisle.  The  Builders'  Journal  also  would 
be  equally  uninteresting  but  for  its  resume  of  recent  architecture. 

(From  "The  Builder.") 
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Design  (or  a  Town  Church. 
William  Harvey,  Architect 


Apartments,  Charlottenburg. 
Herr  Linkenbach,  Architect. 


Llectric  Power  Station,  Berlin. 
Herr  Schwecten,  Architect. 
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5LCOND  FLOOR   PLAN. 
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,   Br  BAtES  «  GUILD  COWf  A 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 
COMPLTITIVL   DESIGN    FOR  THF.    BROOKLINL   PUBLIC   LIBRARY,    BROOKLINL.    MASS. 

GUY  LOWLLL,   ARCHITtCT. 
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"$3,000  Houses"  That  Cost  $6,000 


By  Charles  Collens 


D 


URING  the  past  few  years  quite  a  lively  and  general  inter- 
est has  been  awakened  in  this  commercial  country  of  ours 
in  architectural  matters,  and  to  satisfy  that  interest  articles 
are  constantly  appearing  in  our  popular  magazines  and  papers 
dealing  with  every  con- 
ceivable application  of  the  -  riwi'^^  f 
art,  from  the  building  of  a  ^"  ' 
cozy-corner  to  the  problem 
of  a  forty-five-story  office- 
building.  This  cannot  but 
be  acknowledged  as  an  ex- 
cellent thing,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  educational 
value  in  producing  better 
domestic  architecture,  but 
also  in  introducing  the  pub- 
lic into  the  wider  field  of 
municipal  improvement. 
Through  this  channel  of 
popular  education  alone 
can  we  hope  to  effect  the 
legislation  which  will  beau- 
tify our  cities  and  produce 
broad  and  artistic  arrange- 
ments of  avenues  and  pub- 
lic buildings.  Let  us  hope 
that  by  this  means  we  shall 
also  speedily  overrule  such 
nuisances  as  bill-boards, 
elevated  railroads,  isolated 

sky-scrapers,  etc.,  which  at  present  mar  all  attempts  at  improving 
our  communities. 

As  long  as  these  articles  deal  purely  with  esthetic  questions  they 
are  to  be  commended,  but  when  they  take  up  the  practical  and 
technical  side  of 
house-building  they 
should  contain  only 
data  which  is  ali- 
solutely  authentic. 
It  is  presumable 
that  the  intentions 
of  such  publica- 
tions are  generally 
honest,  but  the  cost 
of  building  as  usu- 
ally published  is 
greatly  misleading, 
either  in  not  in- 
cluding all  of  the 
necessary  items 
which  go  to  the 
actual  cost  of  a 
building,  or  in  as- 
>uming  prices 
which  a  trained 
computor  must  rec- 
ognize   as    impos- 


No.  1.     House  at 


No.  1.     Plans  of  First  and  Second  Floors. 


sible.  Perhaps  some  of  these  estimates  arc  intended  to  give  the 
value  of  houses  in  the  rough,  and  there  may  be  isolated  conditions 
under  which  com])lete  houses  could  be  built  for  the  prices  published, 
but  most  clients  would  undoubtedly  find  themselves  called  upon  to 

pay  for  many  such  extras 
as  architects'  commissions, 
grading,  stoves,  gas  or  elec- 
tric fixtures,  finished  fire- 
places, plumbing -fixtures, 
and  other  such  items,  which 
do  not  find  their  way  into 
rough  computations.  Mis- 
leading statements  of  cost 
cannot  but  do  harm  to  the 
architectural  profession.  It 
is  also  unfair  to  the  archi- 
tects who  are  honestly  striv- 
ing to  build  inexpensive  but 
artistic  houses,  and  who  are 
reminded  by  their  client 
that  such-and-such  a  house 
may  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
$3,ooo,  when  their  own 
house  covering  the  same 
area  is  to  cost  $6,ooo. 

In  order  to  gain  some 
idea  of  the  cost  of  building 
at  the  present  time  it  is 
necessary  that  a  uniform 
standard  should  be  adopted 
in  the  reckoning  of  cost,  and  that  that  standard  should  include  all 
of  the  items  which  a  client  is  called  upon  to  pay  before  he  can  expect 
to  move  into  his  house.  No  house  may  reasonably  be  considered 
as  a  house  unless  it  includes  all  the  extras  mentioned  above.    It 

ought  to  have  wall- 
papers and  shades 
as  well,  but  these 
have  been  omitted 
from  these  calcula- 
tions. The  archi- 
tect also  should 
have  an  allowance 
made  for  a  well- 
earned  commission, 
which  for  such  low- 
priced  houses  is 
generally  ten  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of 
the  work.  In  order 
to  assure  a  uniform 
basis,  those  houses 
which  have  cost 
less  than  $5,000 
have  been  reckoned 
on  the  ten  per  cent 
basis,  the  houses 
Allen  &  Collens,  Architects.         between  $5,000  and 
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House  at  Braintree,  Mass. 


Sio.ooo  have  la-cn  ostimatixl  as  rondoring  a  commission  of  $500, 
and  i:  is  the  general  practice  to  charge  the  per  cent  for  houses 
ci>st!ng  o\er  Sio.ooo. 

In  making  application  among  a  number  of  architects  for  data 
concerning  housi^  to 
cost  Ix'tween  $5,000 
and  S6.000.  it  has 
been  found  that  there 
are  ver)'  few  architects 
who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  build  houses  at 
such  low  cost.  We 
are  speaking  abso- 
lutely of  winter  houses 
and  not  of  bungalows 
or  summer  cottages. 
.\  winter  house  must 
have  a  properly  con- 
cri'ted  cellar  and  suit- 
able heating  and 
plumbing  systems, 
must  be  plastcrixl  in- 
side, or  otherwise  pro- 
tccted  against  the 
weather,  and  is  sup- 

jjosed  to  have  the  interior  woodwork  properly  finished  and  the 
floors  of  hardwood. 

.\  few  hou.ses  of  this  sort,  with  estimates,  are  herewith  presented. 
.■\11  of  these  houses  have  been  built  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
all  in  different  localities.  The 
houses  arc  of  the  same  general 
class,  and  have  been  selected 
with  an  idea  of  obtaining  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  fair  gen- 
eral basis  of  computation. 
This  selection  was  also  made 
without  relation  to  artistic 
merit  or  for  any  especial  in- 
terest in  |)lanning,  but  purely 
to  produce  examples  of  the 
most  inexpensive  houst>s  which 
architects  have  been  able  to 
build.  This  article  does  not 
go  into  the  question  of  houses 
built  by  carpenters,  for  which 
stock  moldings  and  stock 
material  have  been  used.  It 
is  conceivable  that  in  such  a 
case  a  much  lower  result  might 
be  obtained,  but  hardly  satis- 
facton,-  from  an  esthetic  stand- 
point. 

The  most  inexpensive  of 
these  houses,  No.  i,  was  built 
at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  in  1905 
and  1906.  The  general  con- 
tractor lost  money  in  carrying 
out  the  work.  The  figures 
were: 

General  contract $4,466 

Heating 247 

Plumbing 

Klet  trie  lighting 

Combination  fixtures  . 

Stoves 60 


The  next  house  is  that  numbered  two,  which  was  designed  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Nolte,  built  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  finished  in  August, 
1905.  The  general  contract  for  this  house  was  $5,400,  which  in- 
cluded plumbing  and  heating.   To  this  should  be  added  the  electric 

wires  and  fixtures, 
$100;  stoves,  $50,  and 
architects'  commis- 
sions, $500,  making 
in  all  $5,935.  The 
area  of  this  house  is 
1,428  square  feet, 
which  makes  the  price 
$4.15  per  square  foot. 
This  house  is  an  un- 
usual example,  owing 
to  the  large  amount 
that  has  been  ob- 
tained at  this  price.  It 
should  be  noted  that 
the  first  story  has  been 
\  enecred  with  a  4-inch 
brick  wall.  This  house 
is  artistic  in  all  of  its 
features,  and  the 
architect  should  be 
congratulated  upon  the  results  which  he  has  been  able  to  obtain 
at  that  cost.  Building  in  Braintree  at  that  time,  however,  was  un- 
usually cheap,  and  such  favorable  results  were  purely  local. 
The  house  numbered  three  is  about  to  be  built  at  Quincy,  Mass., 

from    designs    by    J.    Lovell 
Little,  Jr. 

The  general  contract, 
including  gas-piping, 
is     

Plumbing 

Heating 

Fixtures  and  stoves  . . 


Lugene  T.  Nolte,  Architect. 


$3,600 
400 

80 


.Architect's 
sion,  10% 


commis- 


$4,235 
423 


60 


.Architect's  commission 


•'^5-4/ 


500 
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S5'f^70 


The  area  of  this  house  is  i  ,440  s(juare  feet,  including  piazzas,  which 
makt>  the  price  per  s(|uare  foot  $4.14.  This  house  is  finished 
throughout  in  .yi^n-ss,  with  har(i-j)ine  floors.  The 
stainet!  one  (oat  and  -moothed  off  with  a  wax  finish. 


cypress  is 


$4,658 
The  area  of  this  house,  how- 
ever, is  only  980  square  feet, 
which  makes  the  cost  $4.75  per 
square  foot.  It  might  be  re- 
marked in  connection  with 
this  house  that  the  finish 
throughout  is  North  Carolina 
pine,  also  that  the  architect 
spent  two  months  in  his  en- 
deavor to  reduce  the  house  to 
this  cost.  He  obtained  esti- 
mates from  a  number  of  con- 
tractors, and  finally  had  to 
make  numerous  concessions 
in  order  to  obtain  the  above 
result. 

The  next  house,  numbered 
four,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
William  G.  Rantoul,  and  built 
at  Ipswich,  Mass.  The  total 
cost,  including  commissions, 
was  $5,087.  The  area  of  the 
house  is  1,000  square  feet, 
which  makes  the  price  $5.09 
per  square  foot. 

Number  five  is  a  house 
which  was  built  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  and  completed  two  years  a^) 
from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Berry.  The  results,  obtained  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  which  precede,  produced  a  house  at  a 
cost  of  $5.40  per  square  foot. 
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No.  3.     House  at  Quincy,  Mosb. 


Following  are  the  figures  of  the  house  shown  on  page  42,  built 
at  Xcwton  Center,  Mass.,  a  year  and  a  half  ago: 

General  contract $4,900     Plumbing $500 

Heating 215     Electric  hghting 75 

Fixtures 30     Stoves 60 

These  make,  with 
the  architects'  com- 
,  missions,  a  total  of 
$6,280.  The  area 
of  the  house  is 
1,159  square  feet, 
which  gives  a  cost 
of  $5.41  per  square 
foot.  The  interior 
finish  is  cyi)ress  and 
whitewood,  stained 
and  waxed. 

The  next  of  these 
houses  was  built  by 
Mr.  James  Purdon 
at  Milton,  Mass., 
and  cost,  with  the 
architect's  commis- 
sions,  $6,489, 
which  with  an  area 
of  1,154  square  feet 
gives  a  cost  per 
s(juare  foot  of  $5.62. 
The  interior  finish 
is  ■  whitewood  , 
painted. 

Considering  that 
all  of  these  houses 
have  been  built  in 

different  localities,  at  various  times  within  the  last  three  years,  and 
by  contractors  of  widely  different  merit  and  standing,  also  that 
contractors  who  figured  low  may  have  done  so  because  of  lack  of 
work,  it  is  reasonable  to  supjjose  that  the  general  average  ought  to 
be  one  upon  which  we  may  base  the  average  cost  of  building  per 
square  foot  dur- 
ing the  given 
time.  This  aver- 
age is  $4.94,  or 
in  round  num- 
bers $5.00,  for 
houses  that  are 
built  as  inex- 
pensively as  it  is 
possible  to  build 
a  house  and  yet 
make  it  livable. 

Where  the 
interior  detail  of 
the  house  is 
more  complex, 
and  where  oak 
floors  are  used 
with  oak  or  ma- 
hogany finish  in 
the  lower  story, 
where  a  better 
class  of  ])lumb- 
ing-fixtures  arc 
used    and    the 

woodwork  upstairs  is  finished  in  enamel  paint,  the  cost  averages 
between  $6  and  $7  per  square  foot. 

To  turn  now  to  some  of  the  publications  which  ha\e  ap])eared. 
The  best  known  of  these  is  the  $3,000  competition  which  recently 
was  conducted  by  The  Ladies^  Home  Journal.  All  of  the  houses 
which  were  premiated  are  exceedingly  attractive  and  pleasing  in 
plan  and  exterior,  but  there  is  not  one  of  these  houses  which  could 
possibly  be  built  for  $3,000,  nor  even  for  $3,630,  which  is  the  amount 
that  the  magazine  is  careful  to  state  in  the  printed  note  would  prob- 


CTUT^Sl'-if  -  MCAfcS^  . 


J.  Lovoll  Little,  Jr.,  Ai^liilect. 
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ably  be  the  cost  if  the  builders'  and  architects'  commissions  were 
added.  The  fact  remains  that  the  casual  reader  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  houses  may  be  built  for  $3,000. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  reliable  contractor  could  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  build  such  a  house  at  such  a  price.    It  is  always  possible  to 

find  contractors 
who,  in  order  to 
advance  the  inter- 
ests of  some  archi- 
tect, are  willing  to 
state  that  they  be- 
lieve that  a  certain 
piece  of  work  may 
be  constructed  at  a 
certain  price,  but 
who,  if  they  were 
asked  to  give  a 
signed  contract  for 
the  same,  would 
])robably  not  be  so 
amiable. 

A  glance  at  some 
of  these  estimates 
will  show  what  the 
actual  cost  would 
probably  have  been. 
The  first  of  these 
houses  has  an  area 
of  1,036  square 
feet,  which  at  $4.94 
per  square  foot 
brings  the  price  to 
$5,118.  The  sec- 
ond house  has  an 
area  of  916  square  feet,  and  would  cost  $4,525.  The  third  house, 
with  an  area  of  1,120  scjuare  feet,  would  cost  $5,532.  Irrespective 
of  this  computation,  the  author  of  one  of  the  above  designs  con- 
fessed that  he  tried  to  build  jrom  his  design  and  jound  that  the 
cost  oj  the  house  had  soared  to  the  lojly  price  oj  $q,ooo. 

It  is  unfair  to 
lure  a  client  on 
to  build  a  house 
by  making  state- 
ments of  incom- 
plete cost,  espe- 
cially in  low- 
priced  houses,  as 
such  clients  usu- 
a  1 1  y  have  a 
limited  appro- 
priation and  a 
few  hundred 
dollars  makes 
all  the  difference 
in  their  ability 
to  proceed  with 
the  work  or  not. 
An  example  of 
a  $3,000  house 
which  has  ac- 
tually been  built 
is  illustrated  in 
number  seven. 
This  house  was 
built  at  Deer  Island,  Me.  It  has  an  area  of  1,240  square  feet  and 
cost  $2.44  per  square  foot,  complete.  The  house  was  constructed 
on  a  ledge  on  stone  piers.  There  was  no  excavation.  It  was  abso- 
lutely unfinished  inside  and  out.  The  interior  consisted  of  plain 
frame  and  hard-pine  sheathing.  There  is  only  one  fireplace,  and 
all  the  fittings,  hardware,  etc.,  were  of  the  most  inexpensive  sort. 
There  is  no  heating-system  and  only  three  plumbing-fixtures.  This 
house  was  built  in  the  lumber  region  by  local  contractors,  for  whom 
both  labor  and  material  were  low-priced. 
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Wf  might  go  into  tlitiiil  and  cite  a  number  of  such  cases  in  other 
puhlicaiions  where  lal>e  impressions  have  been  conveved,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  as  to  the  cost  of  building. 

In  the  case  of  such  magazine  competitions  as  in  The  IahUcs' 
Honif    Journal    it 


seems  as  though 
this  responsibility 
must  rest  with  the 
judges.  It  is  very 
hard  on  the  archi- 
tects to  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do  in 
such  a  case.  They 
are  naturally  led 
to  produce  the  best 
thing  that  they  can, 
and  aLso  to  exagger- 
ate the  inexpcnse, 
owing  to  previous 
experience  w  h  i  c  h 
they  may  have  had 
in  such  competitive 
work.  It  is  well 
known  that  in 
many  instances 
where  a  limited  ex- 
pense is  stated,  and  where  many  of 
the  architects  make  ever\-  attempt  to 
keep  within  that  sum,  the  award  has 
been  given  to  an  architect  who  has 
furnished  an  elaborate  design  at  an 
e.xpense  greatly  exceeding  the  ap- 
propriation. Unfortunately,  it  is 
only  in  rare  cases  that  the  jury  are 
conscientious  in  excluding  from  the 
com{)etition  such  designs  as  exceed 
the  appropriation. 

Where  designs  are  submitted  in- 
dependent of  competition  the  fault 
must  rest  entirely  with  the  archi- 
tects themselves.  They  should  at 
least  have  had  experience  enough 
to  know  that  most  of  the  estimates 
given  are  aVjsolutely  imix)ssiblc. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  refer  merely 
to  the  plumbing 
estimates  given 
in  the  above 
case.  The  aver- 
age for  the  three 
houses  for 
plumbing  is  only 
$279.  This  is 
supposed  to  in- 
clude two  bath- 
rooms with  com- 
plete fixtures, 
hot-wafer  boiler, 
set  laundry-tubs, 
and  a  kitchen 
sink. 

The  small 
houses  for  which 
actual  estimates 
have  Ijeen  given 
above  have  an 
average  of  prac- 
tically the  same 
amount  of 
plumbing.  The 
plumbing  aver- 
age of  (ost  for 
those    houses    is 


S515.  .Any  architect  or  builder  of  sense  and  honesty  will  affirm 
that  the  man  who  tries  to  get  cheap  plumbing  endangers  the  health 
of  his  family,  his  wife  and  children.  And  yet  the  magazine  which 
strenuously  battles  against  patent  medicines,  against  impure  foods, 
and    against   other 
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Wm.  G.  Rantoul,  Architect. 
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Lawrence  Berry,  Architect. 


.No.  5.     House  at  Walpole,  Mass. 


evils,  awards  prizes 
to  numerous  de- 
signs where  the 
plumbing  would  be 
a  menace  to  the 
lives  of  little  chil- 
dren! Curious  state 
of  affairs,  which  we 
seriously  fear  that 
plain-spoken  peo- 
ple would  label 
"hypocrisy."  If 
plumbing  for  a  one- 
bathroom  house 
costs  $515,  what 
shall  we  say  of 
plans  which  allow 
for  two  bathrooms 
the  lordly  sum  of 
$279? 

In  closing  this 
article,  the  writer  desires  to  say 
that  architects  should  be  very  care- 
ful, in  giving  estimates,  to  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials; to  know  when  carpenters' 
wages  and  spruce  flooring  go  up,  as 
they  do  so  frequently;  also,  to 
know  that  any  estimate,  however 
carefully  figured,  is  of  no  value  after 
a  few  months. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  facts  given  above,  and  the  table 
given  below,  will  be  of  value  to  cli- 
ents who  wish  to  check  up  the  as- 
sertions of  architects,  and  do  away 
with  the  prevailing  idea  that  one 
can  build  a  certain  house  for 
$10,000  because  Jones  did  so  —  in 
1889!  Not  only 
that,  but  that 
one  can  enlarge 
a  fittle  here  and 
there,  and  per- 
haps the  con- 
tractor will  not 
notice  it,  will 
overlook  it. 

This  table  was 
compiled  by  the 
Master  Builders 
of  Boston,  and 
gives  building- 
prices  in  three 
columns,  the 
first  being  for 
the  year  1904, 
the  second  for 
1905,  and  the 
third  for  1906. 
It  will  be  noted 
that  in  only  one 
case  has  there 
been  a  decrease, 
and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  ad- 
vance in  price. 
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No.  7.     House  at  Deer  Island,  Maine.     (See  Page  27.) 


Allen  &  Collens,  Architects. 


1904 

1905 

1906 

Masons  and  bricklayers 
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Masons'  tenders 

•30 

•30 
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Plasterers 

•50 

•5° 

•55 

Plasterers'  tenders 

•34 

•34 

•36 

Carpenters 

■37i 

•37i--4i 

.41 

Plumbers  (per  day) 

3-75 

3^75 

4.00 

Brick  (per  i,ooo) 

8.50 

8.50 

9^50 

i9°4  1905  1906 

Spruce  framing  (per  1,000)  $21.00  S25.00  $30.00 

Spruce  furring  (per  1,000)  19.00  23_.oo  25.00 

Hard-pine  floors  advanced  5%  5%  5% 

Atlas  cement  (per  bbl.)  2.25  2.00  2.10 

Roscndale  cement  (per  bbl.)  1.09  i.io  1.20 

Lime  (per  bbl.)  i.oo  i.oo  1.04 

Hardware  advanced  10%  10%  20% 
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5erving-Pantries  in  Small  Houses 

By  Lois  L.  Howe 


IN  New  England,  the  pantry  between  the  dining-room   and 
kitchen  is  known  as  the  "china-closet,"  elsewhere  it  recei\es  a 
grander  name,  and  the  tiniest  "apartment"  in  New  York  has 
its  "butler's  pantry."    Its  proper  title  should  be  "serving-pantry," 
for  while  it  is  true  that  the  dishes,  plates,  and  glass  arc  kept  here, 
as  well  as  tat)le-lincn,  extra  table-leaves,  and  the  apparatus  for 
washing  dishes,  its  first  use  in  all  houses,  large  or  small,  is  for  serv- 
ing.   The  hot  dishes  from  the  kitchen  pass  through  here  to  the 
dining-room,    their    chilled    remnants 
return  here  from  the  table,  salads  are 
arranged  here,  and  here  dishes  receive 
their  finishing  touches. 

In  the  small  house  this  pantry  is 
usually  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  a 
glazed  case  for  china,  a  cupboard  for 
jam  and  crackers,  and  a  pantry-sink; 
its  principal  use  is  that  of  passageway. 

Figure  i  shows  the  actual  plan  of 
such  a  closet  built  in  the  seventies, 
when  china-closets  were,  with  art,  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  The  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  craft  of  the  waitress  has 
raised  the  level  somewhat,  but  Figure  2, 
from  a  house  built  in  1896,  shows  only 
one  improvement  —  a  pantry-sink  or 
butler's  tray  —  and  many  similar  in- 
stances might  be  given. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  like  staircases, 
passageways,  and  bathrooms,  the  serv- 
ing-pantry should  never  be  reduced 
below  a  certain  convenient  size,  say 
6'©"  X  7'o". 

Figures  3  and  4  show  what  was  done 
to  I  and  2  when  their  inconvenience 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  In  each 
case  an  addition  was  built  to  the  house. 

In  a  serving-pantry,  the  first  neces- 
sity is  counter-space  —  space  on  which 
to  set  down  a  number  of  dishes  without 
piling  them  one  upon  another  indefi- 
nitely —  space  to  put  the  soiled  dishes 

while  still  leaving  space  for  the  fresh  Rgure  I 

ones  waiting   their   turn   for   a   later 

course.  If  we  calculate  the  number  of  plates  a'  family  of  two  may 
need  at  a  modern  .American  breakfast  of  fruit,  cereal,  eggs,  and 
muilins,  and  consider  how  many  will  be  added  to  these  if  the  two 
have  four  guests  to  a  simple  four-course  dinner,  we  shall  realize  the 
importance  of  this  —  so  important  that  it  has 
been  considered  here  even  before  the  position 
of  the  "servery,"  as  the  English  call  it. 

Let  this  counter  be  clear  if  possible  all  the 
way  around  the  pantry;  if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
glass  doors  down  to  the  counter  make  them  to 
slide  so  that  one  can  be  pushed  back,  leaving 
so  much  of  the  counter  free,  and  have  sliding 
shelves  like  those  in  office  desks,  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  pulled  out  to  add  to  the 
counter-space  at  need.  .A  folding  shelf  arranged 
to  be  securely  bolted  into  place  is  also  useful  in 
limes  of  stress. 

This  counter  should  be  everywhere  at  least 
twenty  inches  wide  if  possible;  over  twenty- 
eight  inches  is  not  a  practical  width,  and  twenty- 
eight  inches  should  be  used  only  when  a  very 
wide  drawer  is  wanted  underneath.    The  ma-  Figure  2. 


terial  is  usually  hardwood,  which  is  in  the  end  the  least  expensive, 
and  if  made  with  a  handsome  grain  and  well  cared  for,  i.e.,  rubbed 
over  with  oil  frequently,  might  become  a  handsome  feature.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  seldom  so  well  treated,  and  becomes  white  or  gray 
and  lifeless  near  the  sink,  where  it  is  splashed,  and  grimy  black 
elsewhere;  if  painted,  the  edges  and  the  part  around  the  sink  can 
be  kept  in  pretty  fair  shape  by  a  reviving  coat  of  paint  every  year. 
Oilcloth  or  enamel-cloth  is  neat  and  clean  looking,  and  easy  to  keep 

clean,  but  is  not  advisable  around  the 
sink,  as  it  cannot  very  well  be  tacked 
down  into  the  sink-opening,  and  if  not 
so  treated  the  water  would  work  back 
under  it,  carrying  grease  with  it. 

The  best  and  cleanest  way  is  to  have 
the  sink  and  counter  all  covered  with 
one  continuous  sheet  of  (Jerman  silver, 
with  no  joints  anywhere,  and  con- 
tinuing up  on  the  walls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  first  shelf.  This  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive thing  in  the  original  outlay, 
and  may  seem  pretentious  for  the 
small  house  (though  where  are  labor- 
saving  devices  more  necessary?),  but 
it  will  last  a  lifetime. 

If  the  whole  counter  cannot  be  cov- 
ered with  German  silver,  at  least  a  part 
of  it  on  each  side  of  the  sink  may  be  so 
treated  (the  heaviest  wear  from  splash- 
ing comes  here,  while  that  from  heated 
dishes  comes  at  the  slide).  There 
should  be  a  small  half-round  molding 
along  the  front  edge  of  the  German- 
silver  counter,  and  the  same  at  the 
ends  of  the  strip,  if  the  whole  is  not 
covered. 

This  arrangement  requires  nice  fit- 
ting on  the  part  of  both  carpenter  and 
plumber.  The  counter  and  sink-box 
should  be  made  by  the  former  with 
every  precaution  against  shrinkage  — 
the  counter  with  a  rigid  frame  of  strips 
with  boards  glued  up  between  like 
flush  panels;  the  sink-box  slaved,  i.  e., 
made  of  small  strips  set  together  vertically  and  edgewise. 

Even  a  bride  may  have  a  turkey  for  dinner  and  need  a  large  sink 

to  wash  the  platter  in,  so  it  should  be  at  least  16"  x  20",  and  better 

18"  X  24",  with  a  flat  bottom  sloped  from  front  to  back,  and  with  a 

recess  at  the  back  for  standing  overflow  —  the 

corners  will  all  be  rounded,  so  there  will  be  no 

places  for  dirt. 

The  counter  may  be  covered  with  block  tin, 
which  is  almost  as-  expensive  as  German  silver 
if  properly  put  on;  but  a  thrifty  householder 
may  be  able  to  persuade  the  plumber  to  put  it 
on  over  her  old  shelf  at  the  house  under  her 
supervision  for  a  smaller  sum,  and  it  will  be  a 
decent  job  and  fairly  satisfactory,  though  the 
corners,  edges,  and  joints  cannot  be  finished  off 
as  neatly  as  when  the  job  is  done  at  the  shop, 
and  a  conscientious  architect  could  not  accept 
it  as  "first  class." 

The  tinned-copper  sink  has  many  virtues, 
but  the  tinning  wears  off  after  a  time,  and  this 
is  the  objection  to  covering  the  counter  with  the 
same  material;  it  would  be  better  to  have  copper 
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in  the  first  place,  but  that  it  requires  continual  polishing  to  keep  it 
bright. 

The  shelving  in  a  china-closet  is  usually  planned  without  much 
thought,  the  general  idea  of  the  draughtsman  being  to  make  wide 
shelves  opposite  the  muntins  of  the  glass  doors  —  the  proportion 
of  width  to  height,  however, 
should  be  consiiiered  as  care- 
fully as  those  of  the  treads  and 
risers  in  stairs.  If  we  have  a 
very  wide  shelf  the  spacing 
must  be  wide  or  no  one  can 
reach  over  the  dishes  in  front 
to  take  out  those  behind.  It 
is  better,  however,  and  far 
more  convenient,  to  have  nar- 
rower shelves  nearer  together 
—  a  ten-inch  shelf  will  hold  a 
large  dinner-plate  and  one  ten 
inches  high  will  accommodate 
a  good-sizixi  pitcher. 

If  the  glazed  case  is  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  deep  it  must 
be  at  least  twenty  inches  above 
the  counter  or  it  is  very  awk- 
ward to  reach  the  back  of  the 
latter.  Two  other  considera- 
tions affect  the  height  of  this 
shelf  —  the  height  of  the  per- 
son who  isto  use  it,  and  the 
size  of  the  above-mentioned 
turkey-platter.  Platters  are 
usually  kept  on  edge  along  the 
wall  on  the  counter,  which 
should  be  provided  with  a 
grove  or  strip  to  hold  them, 
and  a  sixteen-inch  platter  re- 
quires at  least  twenty  inches  to  Figure  3. 
handle  it  comfortablv.    If  the 
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owner  of  the  house  happens  to  be  a  short  woman  she  too  may  have 
ideas  about  the  comfortable  height  of  her  cases. 

A  short  woman  cannot  reach  farther  than  the  first  shelf,  and 
should  be  able  to  reach  the  back  of  that,  but  a  very  wide  counter 
and  very  wide  shelf  will  make  this  impossible  —  nor  is  it  comfort- 
able to  reach  across  a  pile  of  plates  to 
get  out  those  behind.  Wide  shelves 
that  are  far  apart  may  be  made  more 
useful  by  the  addition  of  a  four-inch 
shelf  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick 
about  five  inches  from  the  top.  This 
will  hold  tumblers,  and  cups  may  be 
hung  on  the  edge  of  it. 

Cups  may  also  be  hung  all  over  the 
bottom  of  a  high,  wide  shelf;  but  it  is 
better  to  use  some  place  where  only 
narrow  shelves  can  go  and  put  up  a 
number,  not  more  than  four  to  six 
inches  wide,  and  as  many  apart,  to 
hold  cu{)s,  tumblers,  and  pitchers  — 
seven  inches  will  allow  swinging  doors. 

Remember  that  the  really  available 
space  is  only  five  or  six   feet   high, 
that  up  near  the  top  of  the  closet  the 
space  is  not  so  valuable  and  may  be  left  for  tall  vases  and  other 
large  pieces  seldom  used. 

As  to  glass  doors,  they  are  considered  almost  a  necessity,  but 
the  German-silver  counter  is  much  more  important.  Figure  5 
shows  a  large  china-closet  where  the  two  lower  shelves  were  left 
unglaze*!,  s<j  that  the  dishes  in  constant  use  could  be  easily  taken 
down,  anrl  the  Ic-ss-used  were  kept  in  glazed  cupboards  above. 

Underneath  the  counter  come  the  cupboards  and  drawers.  A 
table-cloth  is  ordinarily  two  yards  wide;  it  is  folded  to  eighteen 
inchc-s  and  needs  a  drawer  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  inches  long 
to  take  it ;  the  decfK-r  the  drawer  is 'the  longer  it  must  be.   A  6'o"  long 


drawer  for  table-cloths  is  a  luxury  requiring  a  large  china-closet. 

Such  a  drawer  should  also  be  hung  on  slides  or  be  very  shallow,  or 

it  cannot  be  easily  pulled  out. 

.\  number  of  shallow  drawers  is  better  than  two  or  three  deep 

ones  —  a  drawer  six  inches  deep  is  very  deep.  Make  a  drawer  two 

inches  deep,  2'  8"  long,  and  as 
wide  from  front  to  back,  and  it 
will  be  very  serviceable  for  cen- 
terpieces and  tray-cloths,  which 
should  never  be  folded. 

The  cupboards  are  of  minor 
importance  compared  to  the 
drawers.  They  should  have 
bottoms  raised  an  inch  or  more 
above  the  pantry-floor  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  swept  out, 
and  one  shelf  eight  inches 
wide  at  the  back  —  unless  the 
cupboard  is  shallow,  when  it 
may  be  made  very  useful  with 
a  number  of  shelves. 

There  will  occur  here,  as  in 
building  bookcases  around  a 
room,  the  problem  of  the  cor- 
ner. In  the  glazed  cases  this 
is  easily  reached,  but  under  the 
counter  it  is  dark  and  incon- 
venient and  might  well  be 
boarded  up  —  and  lost  —  or 
boarded  in  with  a  movable  bit 
of  sheathing  and  used  as  a 
secret  cupboard  for  valuables. 
There  is  usually  a  place  near 
the  sink  where  a  sliding  towel- 
rack  can  be  arranged ;  the  best 
form  of  such  is  that  of  a  bot- 
tomless drawer  with  three- 
eighths     inch     rods     running 
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Figure  4. 


lengthwise  of  it,  one  and  one-quarter  inches  on  centers,  for  towels. 
The  cupboard  for  table-leaves  takes  up  so  much  room  that  in  a 
small  house  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  tuck  it  into  the  corner  of 
some  passageway  if  possible;  if  not,  it  leaves  a  good  space  above  it 
for  a  tray  cupboard.     Figures  3  and  4  show  it  in  the  china-closet. 

So  much  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
serving-pantry;  now  for  its  position. 
In  the  large  house  where  many  servants 
are  kept  the  question  is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  in  the  little  house,  and 
here  doctors  differ.  Some  say  that 
where  but  one  servant  is  kept  the 
serving-pantry  should  be  a  passageway 
between  the  dining-room  and  kitchen; 
others  say  that  this  admits  the  kitchen 
smells  and  draughts;  but  all  agree  that 
if  it  does  not  open  into  both  it  must 
ha\'c  a  second  doorway  to  a  back 
entry,  sothat  the  maid  may  pass  easily 
from  one  to  the  other.  In  this  latter 
case  there  must  be  a  slide  or,  better 
still  (and  more  expensive),  a  revolving 
drum  which  will  keep  out  draughts. 
The  door  between  the  serving-pantry 
and  the  dining-room  should  always  be  swung  into  the  dining-room, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  servant  is  obliged  to  walk  around  it.  In 
this  way  it  acts  as  a  screen.  The  door  into  the  kitchen,  however, 
should  open  so  as  to  give  the  most  direct  access  possible.  One  of 
these  doors  may  be  made  double  swing,  but  the  double-swing  door 
is  also  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 

A  small  kitchen  is  not  a  bad  thing  at  all.  Airs.  Dodd,  in  "The 
Healthful  Farmhouse,"  shows  us  how  she  herself  works  in  one  from 
preference,  and  any  practical  worker  will  agree  with  her;  but  a  very 
little  kitchen  presupposes  a  servants'  hall  or  other  room  to  cscapi' 
to,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  small  house.    The  laundry  in  such  a 
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house  is  apt  to  he  in  the  cellar,  and  not  convenient  for  a  servant's 
sitting-room.   Why  not  supplement  the  kitchen  with  a  good  alcove  ? 

Belter  such  an  alcove  and  no  pantry  than  a  large  pantry  and  no 
place  to  get  away  from  the  stove.  The  latter  and  the  sink  should 
be  near  together  for  con- 
venience' sake,  and  also  be- 
cause even  without  the  al- 
cove the  cook  will  then  have 
a  corner  to  which  she  can 
withdraw  and  turn  her  back 
on  her  "office." 

The  modern  suburban 
housewife  no  longer  keeps 
on  hand  large  quantities  of 
•stores;"  such  as  she  has 
may  be  kept  in  a  cold  closet 
in  the  cellar.  A  good 
"kitchen  cabinet"  will  con- 
tain all  the"  stores  needed 
for  immediate  use,  and 
there  should  be,  besides,  a 
dresser  with  glass  doors  to 
hold  the  kitchen  dishes, 
knives  and  forks  and  table- 
cloths —  some  of  the  dinner 
dishes  may  be  kept  there, 
likewise. 

The  cabinet  and  the 
dresser  could  stand  in  the 
alcove,  which  might  have 
either  a  table  or  a  wide 
folding  shelf  suitable  either 
for  working  or  dining  table, 
and  which  could  be  folded 
down  at  night  and  so  leave 
Bridget  a  place  to  sit  in  her 
rocking-chair  and  entertain 
a  friend. 

Figure  6  is  the  plan  of  a 
kitchen  in  a  suburban 
house  which  was  considered 
by  the  architect  rather  a 
makeshift  at  the  time  of  its 
construction.  The  tenant 
who  rented  the  house  before 
it  was  finished  and  lived  in 
it  si.x  years  employed  the 
same  architect  to  build  a 
house  for  her  at  the  end  of 
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Figure  5. 


the  time,  and  insisted  upon  having  the  arrangements  of  kitchen, 
pantry,  and  china-closet  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  as  she  said 
they  were  "perfect."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sink  is  not  near  the 
window,  but  she  says  the  kitchen  is  so  well  lighted  it  does  not  need 
to  be.  There  should  of  course  be  an  artificial 
light  above  the  sink,  and  one  near  the  stove. 

If,  however,  we  do  have  a  comfortable  kitchen 
and  pantry,  the  latter  should  also  have  its 
counter  big  enough  to  roll  out  pastry  on,  and 
under  it  the  flour-barrel  on  a  barrel-swing  — 
and  there  must  be  many  shelves  spaced  like 
those  in  the  serving-pantry,  only  that  they  may 
be  still  narrower  and  nearer  together. 

Tins  and  kettles  may  go  in  the  cupboards  be- 
low the  counter,  or,  better  still,  be  hung  under 
it  on  hooks.  Utensils  much  used  should  hang 
near  the  sink.  If  pots  are  kept  in  a  cupboard, 
line  it  throughout  with  oilcloth,  which  is  easily 
kept  clean.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  con- 
tinuous cupboard  without  doors  below  the 
counter,  where  the  pots  and  kettles  may  be 
kept  in  plain  sight.  These  cupboards  shouki 
have  a  floor  about  2"  above  the  pantry  floor, 
and  may  also  have  a  shelf  for  small  saucepans.  Figure  6. 
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As  for  floors,  have  no  painters'  finish,  but  put  down  linoleum, 
which  may  be  turned  up  over  a  three-cornered  strip  against 
the  wall.  This  is  better  and  cleaner  than  hardwood,  which 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  in  good  condition. 

Have  the  walls  hard-plas- 
tered for  four  feet  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  up  to  the  first  shelf 
above  the  counter  in  the 
pantries,  and  paint  the  hard 
plaster  with  enamel  paint; 
alx)ve  that  the  walls  may  be 
painted  with  the  usual  lead 
and  oil. 

The  "  drum  "  or  revolving 
slide  alluded  to  above  is  a 
ver\'  useful  means  of  pass- 
ing dishes  from  pantry  to 
kitchen,  as  it  almost  en- 
tirely eliminates  draughts, 
and  helps  to  keep  out 
smells.  It  should  be  24*  in 
diameter  by  27"  high  —  in- 
side dimen.sions — and  have 
a  shelf  across  the  middle.  It 
should  be  so  inclosed  that 
the  openings  for  the  bottom 
and  for  the  shelf  shall  be  on 
opposite  sides,  so  that  two 
servants  can  use  it  at  once, 
and  in  the  wall  of  the  top 
shelf  there  should  be  set  a 
small  glass  window.  A  bell 
and  speaking-tube  should 
be  set  beside  it  as  a  means 
of  communication  between 
kitchen  and  serving-room. 
One  word  more  in  regard 
to  the  general  effect  of  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  and  ser\- 
ing-pantry.  These  rooms 
are  not  usually  included  in 
the  color-scheme  of  the 
house.  The  finish  is  left 
natural  and  varnished,  and 
the  walls  painted  a  dingy 
yellow.  By  a  little  thought, 
however,  charming  eiTects 
may  be  produced. 

It  seems  daring  to  sug- 
gest using  white  paint  in  a  kitchen,  but  there  are  enamel  paints 
on  the  market  which  will  wear  well  and  wash  like  a  china  bowl, 
and  look  as  clean  as  tiling.  The  woodwork  may  be  painted  or 
stained,  and  the  walls  above  the  chair-rail  painted  some  soft 
color  —  gray,  green,  or  a  cheerful  yellow  in 
kitchen  and  pantry. 

In  the  china-closet  consider  the  color  of  the 
dishes  and  choose  a  color  which  will  harmonize 
with  them  or  set  them  off;  also  consider  the 
possible  glimpse  one  may  have  of  the  serving- 
pantry  if  the  door  swings  open,  and  make  it 
harmonious  in  color  with  the  dining-room. 

A  china  closet  in  which  blue  India  china  was 
kept  had  white  painted  shelves  against  a  wall 
the  color  of  the  ground  of  the  china.  Paper 
edging  in  imitation  of  "Hamburg"  in  a  good 
blue  and  white  was  tacked  along  the  edge  of 
each  shelf,  and  the  effect  was  not  only  unusually 
fresh  and  dainty,  but  admirably  suited  to  the 
style  of  the  old  house  in  which  it  occurred.  In 
a  modem  house,  however,  the  same  kind  of 
china  was  set  off  equally  well  against  the  same 
colored  wall,  but  with  green  stained  wood- 
work. 
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Private  Gardens  for  Suburban  Homes 

By  Loring  Underwood,  Author  of  "The  Garden  and  Its  Accessories" 


THE  enthusiasm  for  simple,  dignified,  and  natural  things  that 
eountry  life  gives  so  bountifully  has  at  last  become  so  con- 
tagious that  many  owners  of  small  suburban  homes  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  grounds  that 
are  laid  out  with  the  idea  of  comfort  and  seclusion,  as  against  the 
idea  that  the  grounds  alx)Ut  the  house  should  be  made  a  display 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  This  plea  has  long  been  urged 
by  professional  lovers  of  art,  but  until  recently  it  has  had  to  contend 
with  the  prevailing  fashion  of  obtrusive  and  monotonous  display  of 
undignified  arrangements  of  lawns,  walks,  and  flower-beds. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  suburban  lot  is  large  or  small,  owned 
by  the  rich  man  or  the  artisan,  if  it  is  to  be  adapted  to  a  Ufe  of  out- 
door repose  for  the  development  of  a  personal  interest  in  nature 
and  her  products  it  must  have  a  good  measure  of  privacy  and 
protection. 

When  we  recall  the  countless  number  of  .small  suburban  places 
of  about  an  acre  in  extent  that  are  arranged  side  by  side  with  their 
grounds  in  full  view  of  j)assers-by,  and  each  laid  out  enough  like 
the  other  to  suggest  nothing  of  that  individuality  that  home  life 
calls  for,  we  can  come  to  but  one  conclusion :  that  the  householders 
care  little  for  the  quiet  and  domestic  life  that  would  be  so  much 
more  a  fact  if  only  the  grounds  were  treated  in  a  more  intimate  and 
homelike  manner  —  at  least  that  part  of  the  grounds  which  is  de 
voted  to  the  garden. 
The  accompanying  plan  suggests  but  one  of  the  many  ways  that 


this  might  be  done.  To  recommend  but  one  layout  for  grounds  and 
garden  that  shall  suit  any  house  and  lot  would  be  but  a  fool's  trick. 

Although  there  is  much  similarity  in  suburban  house-lots  of  the 
size  mentioned,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  architectural  design  in 
houses  ranging  in  cost  from  $6,000  to  $10,000,  and  there  are  many 
different  conditions  that  determine  the  position  of  a  house  upon  a 
lot;  moreover,  the  character  of  the  house  should  determine  in  a 
measure  the  character  of  the  garden. 

In  the  particular  case  discussed  in  this  article  privacy  in  the 
garden  is  obtained  by  surrounding  it  with  a  brick  wall  seven  feet 
high.  Thus  it  becomes  a  Httle  world  by  itself,  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  house  as  possible.  The  accompanying  plan  is  to 
be  carried  out  this  spring  on  a  comer  lot  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  The 
house  is  already  placed  as  shown. 

There  arc  many  desirable  ways  to  enclose  a  garden  other  than 
with  solid  masonry.  Often  a  dignified  picket-fence  covered  with 
vines  would  be  more  in  keeping  w'ith  the  house  and  site;  or  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained  with  a  hedge  or  with  a  planting  of  tali 
growing  shrubs  making  a  natural  barrier  between  the  garden  and 
its  surroundings. 

By  placing  the  house  at  the  comer  of  a  lot  there  is  sufiicicnt  land 
left  to  allow  a  more  uniform  and  expansive  treatment  of  the  grounds 
than  if  placed  near  the  middle  of  an  area.  The  prevailing  custom 
of  placing  the  house  on  or  near  the  center  of  a  lot  is  a  poor  one,  for 
it  leaves  no  breadth  of  space  that  may  be  treated  as  one  unbroken 
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whole.  Conditions  may  require  the  house  to  be  on  the  rear  of  the 
lot  with  the  garden  in  front,  or  on  the  front  with  the  garden  at  the 
back.  The  arrangement  of  the  neighbors'  grounds  and  the  out- 
look will  determine  this.  In  any  case,  the  garden  should  be  of  an 
intimate  sort  as  comfortable  and  retired  to  hve  in  as  a  room  of  the 
hou.se. 

The  lot  in  question  (135'  x  140'),  being  a  comer  lot,  shows  the 
best  arrangement  by  having  the  house  near  the  comer  of  the  streets, 
thus  placing  it  as  far  away  from  its  neighbors  as  possible  and 
leaving  a  generous  amount  of  ground  in  one  piece  for  a  flower  and 
vegetable  garden.    The  present  lay  of  the  land  shows  a  difference 


in  grade  of  two  and  one-half  feet  that  slopes  from  the  western 
boundary  toward  the  house.  The  scheme  is  to  make  the  main 
garden,  which  is  in  view  of  the  dining-room,  as  nearly  level  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  take  advantage  of  the  slope  to  make  a  terrace  at  the 
further  side,  and  on  this  terrace  to  have  a  small  summer-house 
against  the  wall.  The  level  of  the  terrace  will  be  but  two  feet  above 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  garden  -—  just  enough  to  make  an  interesting 
background,  and  to  give  a  higher  level  from  which  one  may  look 
down  on  the  flower-beds  and  other  features. 

The  pergola  is  to  be  made  of  brick  piers  and  rough-hewn  rafters, 
and  will  separate  the  main  part  of  the  garden  from  the  reserved 
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<nacc  for  cut  llmvcrs  ami  vegetables.  The  retaining-wall  of  the 
terrace  will  also  be  of  Ivrick.  With  such  a  strong  color  for  a  back- 
ground it  will  Ix^  ncrcssar)-  to  inirexkice  much  grccner\-,  and  the 
color-scheme  of  flowers  must  be  carefully  studied  so  that  different 
shades  of  nxl  and  magenta  may  not  be  seen  at  variance  with  the 
rwl  walls.  .\n  ortlinar>-  rough  .sand-struck  brick  is  to  be  used  just 
as  it  comes  from  "the  nm  of  the  kiln."  These  bricks,  though  com- 
monly considered  of  an  inferior  «jrade,  have  many  desirable  qual- 
ities to  rt-commend  them.  They  var>-  somewhat  in  color  and  have 
a  soft  and  weather-worn  look,  that  gives  a  wall  a  most  interesting 
apiKarance  —  much  more  artistic  than  the  shiny  "face-brick"  or 
the  one-color  selected  sort. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  many  owners  of  small  sulnirban 
homes  would  care  to  undertake  such  an  elalwrate  enclosure  for  a. 
garden  as  a  brick  wall  seven  feet  high,  but  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  locations  where  this  sort  of  structure,  or  one  of  stone  or  con- 
crete, would  be  the  only  absolutely  satisfactory  kind  tor  obtaining 
privacv  and  protection. 

.\s  for  the  rest  of  the  layout  here  suggested  by  the  plan  and 
sketch,  it  has  many  simple  details  that  might  be  used  in  other 
gardens;  and  though  the  scheme  as  a  whole  might  be  called 
"formal,"  it  is  the  writer's  intention  that  the  garden  should  be 
quite  the  opjx)site  in  spirit, —  unconventional  rather,  but  symmet- 
rical, with  many  unassuming  features  that  shall  unite  in  one  har- 
monious whole  to  make  the  place  homelike. 


Heating  Systems 

By  Ldward  O.  Burrows 


HE.\TING  dates  from  the  time  when  prehistoric  man  filled 
his  cave  full  of  smoke  and  his  eyes  full  of  water.     It  is  a 
great  change  from  that  method  to  the  dial  arrow  of  to-day, 
which  one  turns  to  get  any  temperature  which  he  wishes. 

The  systems  in  use  in  the  world  have  been  numerous.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  advanced  in  their  methods  of  masonry 
ducts  in  the  floor,  backward  and  forward,  the  "hypocaust." 
Hygienically,  this  was  an  ideal  system,  as  the  floor  would  be  warm, 
while  ventilation  could  flush  out  the  upper  air,  keeping  the  feet 
warm  and  the  head  cool. 

The  house  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  little  more  than  a  great  hall, 
originally  sheltering  both  man  and  beast,  the  man  sleeping  in  lofts 
above.  At  the  end  of  thishall  was  the  immense  fireplace,  which 
supplied  heat  and  smoke  alike.  In  Germany  the  large  tiled  stoves 
came  into  use,  and  many  may  be  seen  to-day,  while  in  Russia 
the  peasants  make  up  their  bed  on  a  brick  furnace,  so  thick  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  burning. 

In  America  we  have  had  the  furnace  since  1830,  and  it  is  of  the 
furnace  and  boiler  systems  that  the  writer  will  speak. 

In  writing  this  description  of  these  difTerent  forms  of  heating-ap- 
paratus for  private  houses,  the  author  does  not  intend  to  address 
him.self  exclusively  to  the  "heating-man."  He  purposes  rather  to 
present  to  the  layman,  the  intending  house-builder,  a  description 
of  the  difTerent  forms  of  apparatus.  The  average  layman  can 
reatlily  see  and  understand  many  of  the  different  features  which 
enter  into  his  house  conveniences;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  warming,  jxjssibly  in  connection  with  ventilation  or  with 
plumbing,  he  is  often  entirely  at  sea;  and  the  matter  is  left  to  the 
architect.  The  architect,  however,  is  not  always  able  to  lay  out  a 
system  which  he  knows  will  be  successful ;  and  therefore  he  follows 
the  usual  course  of  calling  ufX)n  several  heating-concerns  for  pro- 
ix)sals  in  the  form  of  general  specifications,  and  for  a  price  to  ac- 
company each  projX)sal. 

This  method  is  not  always  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  only  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases  docs  the  owner  get 
an  apparatus  that  satisfies  him  in  regard  to  distribution  and  quan- 
tity of  heat'supplied,  ease  of  management,  and,  finally,  economy 
of  fuel  consumption. 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  heating-apparatus.  A  large  portion  of 
it  is  concealed,  and  therefore  cannot  be  changed  except  at  large 
expense  and  great  inconvenience.  Why  should  the  architect  pay 
so  much  attention  to  interior  finish,  which  can  always  be  altered 
or  changed  at  comparatively  small  cost  and  inconvenience,  when 
he  pavs  so  little  attention  to  plumbing  and  heating? 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  architect  and  owner  do  not  try  to 
eliminate  the  strong  competition  which  naturally  brings  some  very 
low  figures  and  a  large  clement  of  risk.  By  consulting  some  engi- 
neer who  makes  a  specialty  of  this  work,  they  may  get  exact  ])lans 
and  specifications  for  a  system  which  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
I^idders  for  construction  will  then  be  able  to  compete  honestly, 
since  all  will  have  the  same  material  to  furnish  and  install.  The 
small  amount  of  additional  expense  would  be  money  well  spent, 
since  it  would  secure  satisfactory  results. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  writer  wishes  to  give  de- 
scriptions of  the  different  forms  of  heating,  in  such  manner  that 
the  owner  may  form  his  ideas  of  what  would  be  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose  and  meet  his  general  requirements. 

Furnace  Warming  —  There  are  several  things  to  consider  in 
regard  to  the  form  and  style  of  apparatus  for  regular  furnace 
heating.  To  many  people  a  furnace  is  an  iron  apparatus  set  up  in 
the  basement  and  encased  in  some  galvanized  iron.  There  is  a 
door  in  the  front  into  which  they  can  throw  coal,  and  a  door  in  the 
bottom  from  which  they  can  remove  ashes.  The  average  man  has 
very  little  conception  of  the  form  or  type  that  he  is  using. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  best  size  of  the  average  form  of 
construction  of  furnaces  at  the  present  day  is  about  a  twenty-four- 
inch  fire-pot.  All  furnace-manufacturers,  with  almost  no  excep- 
tion, increase  the  diameter  of  the  fire-pot  of  furnaces  without  in- 
creasing, in  proportion,  the  amount  of  radiating-surface  from 
which  they  derive  their  warm  air.  Increasing  the  diameter  of  a  fire- 
pot  adds  very  largely  to  the  net  area,  but  the  writer's  experience  has 
been  that  about  a  twenty-four-inch  fire-pot  will  produce  better 
results  in  proportion  than  the  larger  size. 

It  is,  in  many  cases,  decided  economy,  both  in  fuel-consumption 
and  convenience,  for  a  plant  to  consist  of  two  small  furnaces  under 
one  warm-air  top-casing,  from  which  top  the  difTerent  warm-air 
pipes  are  led  off  to  the  difTerent  rooms.  This  will  enable  most  of 
the  warm-air  pipes  to  deliver  warm  air  in  spring  and  fall  with  one 
furnace  without  the  necessity  of  using  the  other  one.  Two  small 
furnaces  under  one  twin  top-casing  are  not  only  more  adaptable 
to  different  temperatures,  but  have  decidedly  more  power  than  one 
large  furnace.  When  properly  handled  there  is  a  saving  in  fuel- 
consumption  by  this  method. 

In  setting  furnaces,  it  is  well  to  be  sure  that  the  cold-air  supply 
from  out-of-doors,  which  usually  comes  from  a  basement  window, 
is  amply  large  so  that  it  may  properly  furnish  the  air  required.  A 
damper  in  the  cold-air  box  near  the  cold-air  window  will  enable  the 
cold  air  to  be  restricted  as  much  as  is  necessary.  There  are  many 
times  in  spring  and  fall  when  you  cannot  get  too  much  air,  and  on 
this  account  the  cold-air  box  should  never  be  small. 

Each  warm-air  pipe  should  have  a  tightly  closing  damper  near 
the  connection  to  the  furnace,  so  that  the  different  pipes  can  he 
regulated  in  the  quantity  of  air  they  supply.  Care  also  should  be 
taken  to  have  these  dampers  adjusted,  and  many  times  they  have 
to  be  readjusted  as  the  air-pressure  changes.  This  cold-air  con- 
nection to  the  furnace  should  always  be  directly  at  the  rear  of  the 
furnace,  so  that  the  air-supply  to  the  furnaces  would  be  divided 
when  it  reached  the  ash-pit  base,  a  part  to  each  side.  It  is  the  gen 
eral  rule  to  place  a  large  door  in  the  cold-air  box  near  the  furnace, 
so  that  air  can  be  taken  at  times  from  the  cellar;  but  the  writer  i> 
not  in  favor  of  using  cellar  air  at  any  time. 

The  warm-air  pipes  should  not  only  be  made  with  tight  joints  to 
guard  against  leakage,  but  should  be  given  all  the  pilch  from  the 
furnace  to  the  register  or  rising-pipe  that  the  cellar  will  allow,  since 
the  most  effective  pipe  from  a  warm-air  furnace  is  one  that  rise> 
directly  vertical,  and  as  the  pipe  is  brought  down  toward  the  hori 
zontal  position  it  loses  in  effectiveness  and  increases  greatly  in 
friction. 

The  writer  considers  double  pipe,  particularly  in  the  basement, 
very  essential;  and  believes  that  this  double  pipe  is  worth  the  addi 
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tional  cost.   This  is  one  tin  pipe  inside  of  another,  with  about  one- 
half  inch  air-space  between  the  two. 

Regarding  registers,  the  writer  believes  that  wall-registers, 
wherever  the  thickness  of  the  partition  will  allow,  arc  the  proper 
things  to  use.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  good 
feature  connected  with  floor-registers.  Certainly  there  is  not  a 
single  sanitary  feature,  as  they  will  naturally  accumulate  floor- 
■  sweepings  and  dirt  and  dust  from  people's  shoes,  which  dirt  and 
dust  are  invariably  distributed  through  the  rooms  when  hot  air  is 
blowing  through  the  registers.  The  wall-register  removes  all  this 
objection,  and  any  argument  in  favor  of  the  floor-register  for  warm- 
ing the  feet  can  be  met  at  the  present  day  by  the  use  of  a  form  of 
register  which  drops  a  shelf  on  the  face  of  the  register,  upon  which 
the  feet  may  be  rested. 

The  only  other  argument  in  regard  to  the  furnace,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  is  the  economy  of  tirst  cost  in  its  installation.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  majority  of  installations  are  not  what  they  should 
be,  and  that  there  are  probably  not  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  plants  put  in,  particularly  furnace  plants,  which  produce  the 
proper  result.  This  is  owing  to  the  strong  competition,  and  the 
almost  universal  habit  of  owners  and  builders  trying  to  cheapen  the 
cost  of  the  apparatus.  There  are  many  ])lants  which  have  come 
under  the  writer's  notice,  consisting  of  straight  furnace  deliveries 
of  warm  air,  which  are  practically  perfect,  but  the  cost  of  installa- 
tion has  approximated  closely  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  straight 
direct  steam  plant,  with,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  the  fresh-air 
supply. 

In  the  furnace  system  we  undoubtedly  use  the  maximum  amount 
of  fuel.  This  fuel-consumption  decreases  as  we  pass  from  the 
furnace  to  direct  steam  plant,  and  thence  to  the  direct  water  plant, 
which  last-named  plant  represents,  to  the  greatest  degree,  economy 
of  service,  adaptability  to  all  different  temperatures,  ease  of  man- 
agement, safety,  and  the  minimum  amount  of  fuel-consumption, 
always  provided  that  the  direct  water  plant  is  installed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  good  results,  during  general  winter  weather, 
with  a  temperature  at  the  boiler  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees. 

This  means,  of  course,  liberal  radiation  and  proper  location  of 
radiators.  The  use  of  a  radiator- valve  with  a  drilled  seat,  which 
means  a  small  hole  through  the  valve,  prevents  the  danger  of  the 
water  freezing  when  the  radiator  is  shut  off,  as  it  still  allows  a  very 
slight  circulation  through  the  radiators.  Flow  of  water  through 
the  radiator  can  be  checked  by  partially  closing  the  valve. 

Combination  of  Warm-air  and  Water  Radiators  —  In  the 
past  few  years  there  have  been  installed  many  cases  of  combination 
work,  which  consist  of  the  introduction,  in  the  fire-pot  of  the 
furnace,  of  a  coil,  or  cast-iron  water-section,  and  in  which  the  plant 
is  designed  to  furnish  warm  air  to  a  number  of  the  rooms  and  direct 
radiators  to  others.  This  arrangement  probably  calls  for  an  exer- 
cise of  better  judgment  upon  the  engineer's  part  than  any  other 
manner  of  heating.  If  the  two  sides  of  the  apparatus,  the  warm  air 
and  the  hot  water,  are  not  well  balanced  there  is  always  trouble 
from  the  fact  that  the  water  either  overheats  or  underheats  when 
the  warm-air  system  is  being  used  as  required. 

Much  better  arrangement,  where  the  house  is  large  enough  to 
require  it,  would  be  for  the  installation  of  a  separate  water-heater 
to  be  connected  to  the  radiation,  and  the  furnace  simply  be  allowed 
to  take  care  of  the  warm  air.  If  arranged  in  this  way,  with  the 
radiation  in  the  bathrooms,  dining-room,  and  a  large  radiator  in 
the  main  hall,  there  is  control  of  the  house  with  a  water-heater 
many  days  in  spring  and  fall  without  the  necessity  of  building  a  fire 
in  the  furnace.  The  bathrooms  and  dining-room,  which  are  the 
most  important  rooms,  are  easily  warmed,  and  the  warm  air  from 
the  main  hall  circulates  through  the  house  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  chambers  comfortable  for  weather  that  runs  as  low  as 
fifty  degrees,  except  of  course  when  a  chamber  has  to  be  used 
during  sickness.  Arranged  in  this  way,  the  plant  is  never  out  of 
commission  entirely,  and  should  anything  happen  at  any  time  it  is 
only  to  one  unit  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  other  unit  can  be  used 
during  the  emergency  while  repairs  are  being  made  to  the  other 
part  of  the  system. 

Steam  System  —  A  steam  plant  can  consist  of  several  combina- 
tions; first,  in  the  form  of  a  simple,  portable  boiler  with  direct  radi- 


ation. This  is  the  simplest,  most  easily  handled,  and  most  econom- 
ical in  its  coal-consumption  of  any  of  the  steam  series.  In  many 
cases  it  can  be  better  arranged  with  a  single-pipe  system  than  with 
a  double,  and  where  such  arrangement  can  be  made  it  results  in  a 
better  circulation,  a  quicker  result,  and  less  coal-consumption. 

In  consideration  of  a  steam  system,  it  is  well  to  start  with  the 
simplest,  most  easily  handled,  and  most  economical  in  its  coal- 
consumption  of  the  series.  This,  of  course,  is  a  direct  radiating 
plant,  consisting  of  a  boiler  in  the  cellar  or  ba.sement,  with  direct 
radiators  located  in  each  of  the  rooms  to  be  warmed.  The  plant 
can  be  arranged  either  with  a  double-pipe  system  or  a  single-pipe 
system. 

If  proper  care  is  used  to  install  a  single-pipe  system  and  have  all 
the  piping  and  fittings  amply  large  so  that  the  steam  and  water 
shall  have  proper  spaces  in  which  to  move  and  work,  it  will  result 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  plant,  and  can  be  made  to  work  noise- 
lessly. One  form  of  a  single-pipe  system  is  to  have  the  main 
steam-supply  run  to  the  different  points  where  the  risers  connect 
which  supply  the  radiators  on  the  floors  alx)ve.  The  lower  ends  of 
these  risers  are  dripped  at  the  basement-ceiling  line  and  carried 
down  to  a  point  below  the  water-line  of  the  boiler,  then  back  in  the 
usual  manner  to  the  return  inlet  of  the  toiler.  This  system  differs 
from  the  two-pipe  system  only  in  that  it  has  but  one  rising  pipe  for 
supplying  one  or  more  radiators  on  the  same  line.  The  basement 
work  is  practically  the  same  as  the  full  two-pipe  system. 

Another  system  of  single  piping  which  is  very  successful  in  build- 
ings where  the  height  of  the  basement  will  allow, is  a  circuit  system, 
which  means  that  a  steam  riser  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  boiler 
and  is  carried  around  the  basement  ceiling  near  the  outer  walls, 
making  a  circuit  complete  from  the  point  where  it  starts  at  the 
boiler  until  it  returns  and  drops  down  below  the  water-line  and 
enters  the  return  inlets  of  the  boiler.  This  circuit-pipe,  or  main, 
is  pitched  away  from  the  boiler  so  that  it  gradually  descends  from 
its  starting-point  until  it  returns  to  the  boiler  and  drops  to  the  inlet. 
From  the  top  of  this  circuit-main,  at  various  points,  separate  sup- 
plies are  taken  off  to  the  different  risers  or  radiators.  These  run- 
outs are  pitched  back  towards  the  circuit-main  so  as  to  allow  the 
water  of  condensation  from  the  risers  and  radiators  to  work  back 
into  the  circuit-main  and  then  continue  on  around  through  the 
main  until  it  reaches  the  boiler  at  the  return  point. 

The  cost  of  installation  of  this  particular  system  is  less  than 
cither  of  the  other  systems  previously  described,  as  the  quantity 
of  piping  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  although  the  sizes  of  pipe  and 
fittings  would  have  to  be  enlarged  over  what  would  naturally  be 
used  in  the  double-pipe  system.  The  results  of  this  system,  where 
conditions  warrant  its  use,  are  very  satisfactory. 

Double-pipe  System  —  The  double-pipe  system  is  one  in 
which  a  separate  steam-supply  pipe  is  led  into  the  radiator  and  a 
separate  return-pipe  is  taken  from  the  radiator  and  returned  back 
to  the  main  return  into  boiler.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  a  supply 
and  return  valve  on  the  radiator  for  proper  controlling  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  it  costs  more  to  install  than  the  system  described  atove. 

In  this  double-pipe  system  the  return-pipes  from  the  radiators 
are  led  back  into  the  basement  and  carried  down  to  a  point  below 
the  water-line  of  the  boiler,  and  then  the  main  return  is  carried 
around  on  the  side  wall  or  floor  until  it  reaches  the  return-inlet  to 
the  boiler.  Drip-pipes  from  the  end  of  the  main  are  also  dropped 
down  below  the  water-line  of  the  boiler  and  tied  into  this  main 
horizontal  return-pipe. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Steam  —  Another  plan  is  what  is  called 
a  combination  of  direct  and  indirect  steam.  An  advantage  of  the 
indirect  steam  portion  is  that  it  removes  the  presence  of  direct 
radiators  in  rooms  and  also  provides  these  rooms  with  fresh-air 
supply.  The  indirect  radiators  are  suspended  from  the  basement 
ceiling  and,  if  possible,  underneath  the  rooms  to  be  warmed.  This 
radiation  is  encased  in  galvanized  iron  and  supplied  with  cold  air 
from  a  window  in  the  basement.  A  connection  is  made  from  hot-air 
chamber  over  radiators  to  a  register  located  in  each  room.  This  ar- 
rangement really  gives,  for  these  rooms,  a  plant  that  is  fully  equal 
to  a  furnace  plant  in  its  air-supply,  but  is  much  more  positive  in  its 
workingthantheaverage  furnace,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  so  dependent 
upon  wind-pressure  and  with  the  radiation  located  directly  under 
the  register-opening  there  is  very  little  friction  of  the  air  movement 
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;mJ  tlu-  air  ascends  directly  from  the  wami-air  chambers  into  the 
room-.  The  direct  i>art  of  this  apparatus  would  consist  of  the  intro- 
duction oi  the  direct  radiator  located  in  rooms  to  be  warmed  and 
rooms  in  which  the  owner  docs  not  object  to  the  presence  of  the 
radiators.  This  usually  applies  to  rooms  above  the  first  floor,  such 
as  chamlx^rs,  baths,  etc. 

Another  arrangement  of  a  direct  and  indirect  system  is  to  have 
a  boiler  located  in  the  basement  and  inside  of  a  brick  chamber, 
with  radiation  arrangwl  inside  of  the  chamber  and  above  the  boiler. 
From  this  brick  chamber  warm-air  pipes  can  be  carried  to  the 
different  registers  (providcxi  the  distance  is  not  too  great)  and  the 
practical  result  obtained  the  same  as  it  would  be  from  a  furnace 
plant,  this  boiler-chamber  being  supplied  with  the  proper  cold-air 
window  in  the  basement. 

AW  cold-air  supply,  of  course,  must  be  of  the  size  necessary  to 
produce  the  required  flow  of  warm  air  through  the  different  pipes 
and,  properly,  should  be  constructed  of  galvanized  iron  instead  of 
wood,  this  galvanized-iron  supply  not  being  liable  to  shrinkage 
and  cracking  open,  thus  allowing  cellar-dust  to  enter  and  be  car- 
ried through  the  warm-air  pipes  into  the  rooms. 

Much  care,  of  course,  should  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  boiler  which  is  to  be  arranged  in  this  brick  chamber. 
It  must  necessarily  be  of  a  type  which  will  insure  it  being  dust  and 
gas  light,  and  it  is  probably  advisable  to  use  what  is  called  a  hori- 
zontal sectional  toiler  instead  of  the  upright  type,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  average  cellar  is  not  of  sufficient  height  to  allow 
an  upright  boiler  to  be  used.  There  are  several  types  of  horizontal 
sectional,  cast-iron  boilers  which  are  well  adapted  for  work  of  this 
character,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  sections 
are  such  form  of  construction  that  they  can  be  properly  made  dust 
and  gas  tight. 

When  the  toiler  is  set  up  all  joints  of  the  ash-pit  section  should 
be  thoroughly  cemented  with  a  fire-proof  cement,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  boiler  sections  themselves  filled  in  with  a  fire-proof 
cement,  and  then  the  toiler  covered  thoroughly  with  a  plastic 
asbestos  covering  of  atout  one  inch  in  thickness,  all  of  which  will 
fully  protect  against  any  unpleasant  leakage. 

It  is  the  writer's  firm  belief  that  no  steam-boiler  should  be  in- 
stalled unless  it  has  a  supply-valve  on  the  main  steam-pipe,  a  return- 
valve  on  the  return-pipe,  and  a  check-valve  at  the  boiler  on  the 
return-pipe.  The  only  real  advantage  in  having  a  main  and  return 
val\e  is  to  be  enabled,  in  case  of  a  breakdown  to  any  of  the  radiators 
or  piping-system,  to  shut  otT  these  two  valves  and,  by  banking  the 
fire  for  the  time  being,  not  be  forced  to  draw  the  fire  while  some 
little  temporary  repair  is  being  made. 

But  in  all  cases  it  is  imperative  that,  should  the  occasion  ever 
arrive  making  it  necessary  to  close  the  steam  and  return  valves  on  a 
toiler,  it  should  be  done  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  that 
his  fire  must  be  banked,  or  otherwise  he  would  develop  steam- 
pressure  very  rapidly,  as  it  would  be  confined  to  boiler  proper,  none 
being  used  for  radiation,  and  unless  care  was  used  the  pressure 
would  increa.se  rapidly  until  the  safety-valve  would  relieve  the 
pressure,  with  its  consequent  noise  and  vapor. 

It  is  well  to  mention  at  this  point  that  it  is  always  good  judgment 
to  raise  the  lever  of  any  safety-valve  every  few  days,  and  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  little  pressure  on  the  boiler,  so  that  it  may  be  known 
that  the  valve  is  in  working  condition,  as  sometimes  the  valve-seat 
is  liable  to  stick  and  require  more  than  the  pressure  at  which  the 
valve  is  set  to  release  it. 

Combination  Water-heating  System  —  In  regard  to  a  com- 
bination water-heating  system,  the  same  general  arrangement  of 
direct  and  indirect  radiation  can  be  carried  out;  but  of  course  with 
this  system  it  means  that  the  amount  of  radiation  has  to  be  increased 
probably  two  thirds,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  space  occu- 
pic-d  by  the  apparatus  is  largely  increased.  The  difTerencc  in  the 
tcmiK-rature  between  a  steam  apparatus  and  the  water  apparatus 
is  s<j  great  that,  in  the  indirect  hot -water  work  in  particular,  a  much 
larger  flow  of  air  has  to  be  maintained  to  the  various  rooms,  be- 
cause this  air  is  at  a  much  lower  temperature  and,  consequently, 
much  more  radiation  and  greater  area  in  fresh  and  warm  air  supply 
is  necc-ssary.  The  register  openings  in  the  room  will  be  increased 
fully  one  half  if  not  two  thirds  in  size. 

The  arguments  in  regarri  to  the  indirect  water  svstem  are  not  as 


great  as  they  are  in  regard  to  a  direct  water  system.  The  passing  of 
outer  cold  air,  with  its  temperature  at  from  below  zero  to  above, 
means  that  with  the  lower  temperature  in  the  radiation  the  air  does 
not  become  warm  to  as  great  a  degree  and,  consequently,  does  not 
circulate  with  as  much  freedom  and  velocity.  To  be  sure,  in  a 
water  system  you  will  get  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  from  direct  and 
indirect  radiators  from  a  given  temperature  of  water  in  the  boiler 
than  is  possible  in  a  steam  system;  and  naturally  in  a  steam  plant 
it  is  necessary  to  have  practically  a  pressure  in  order  to  produce  cir- 
culation and  results,  and  this  is  not  the  case  in  a  water  plant,  as 
circulation  of  water  in  the  system  begins  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
of  the  water  begins  to  rise. 

Of  course,  the  water  system  should  be  supplied  at  the  highest 
point  with  an  expansion-tank;  that  is,  a  tank  into  which  overflow 
from  expansion  may  be  carried.  A  regulation  galvanized-iron  ex- 
pansion-tank connected  up  to-  the  return  of  the  system  or  carried 
to  the  basement  and  connected  to  the  heater  will  allow  this  expan- 
sion. It  is  very  advantageous  to  put  at  one  side  of  this  expansion- 
tank,  and  connecting  with  it,  an  ordinary  plumber's  ball-cock  tank, 
which  will  be  connected  with  the  regular  water  service.  This  ball- 
cock  tank  will  keep  the  expansion-tank  supplied  with  water  at  all 
times,  and  without  the  necessity  of  the  owner's  having  to  feed  it 
with  a  hand-valve.  From  the  expansion-tank  is  carried  the  over- 
flow pipe  which  takes  care  of  the  system  in  the  proper  manner. 

Open  and  Closed  Systems  —  In  connection  with  this,  the 
writer  is  not  at  all  in  favor  of  a  closed  system,  which  system  many 
times  is  used  on  account  of  the  lower  cost  of  installation  due  to  the 
decreased  amount  of  radiation  and  boiler-power.  It  puts  this  sys- 
tem practically  upon  the  same  plane  with  the  steam  apparatus,  that 
is,  under  pressure  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  plant, 
and  is  open  to  the  objections:  first,  that  a  relief -valve  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  over-pressure,  and  this  relief-valve,  like  a 
safety-valve,  should  be  frequently  investigated  so  that  it  may  be 
known  positively  that  it  is  operative.  Another  objection  is  that, 
should  a  closed  water  system  give  way,  due  to  too  much  pressure 
at  any  point  above  the  basement,  it  naturally  releases  all  water  from 
above  the  point  of  fracture  at  a  high  velocity,  which  water  some- 
times amounts  to  so  much  as  to  cause  considerable  damage. 

The  open  system,  which  means  that  the  expansion-tank  is  open 
to  the  atmosphere,  puts  it  practically  in  the  position,  as  reg^s 
pressure,  that  the  ordinary  kettle  would  have  upon  the  stove;  in 
other  words,  its  temperature  cannot  be  increased  beyond  the  boiling- 
point.  There  is  always  an  open  way  through  the  overflow  pipe 
from  the  expansion-tank  so  that  the  possibility  of  any  damage  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  as  the  pressure  upon  the  system  is  only 
that  due  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  to  the  tank. 

The  costs  of  the  difi"erent  forms  of  heating-apparatus  vary  along 
the  following  lines: 

Straight  warm-air  furnace  heating,  the  minimum. 

Direct  steam  heating. 

Straight  direct  water  heating. 

Combination  furnace  and  direct  water  heating. 

Indirect  and  direct  steam. 

Indirect  and  direct  water. 

A  first-class  reliable  installation  of  straight  furnace  heating  for  a 
ten-room  house  would  approximate  in  cost  about  three  hundred 
dollars.  From  this  the  cost  gradually  rises  in  accordance  with  the 
above  schedule  until  you  reach  the  indirect  water  system,  the  most 
expensive  of  all,  which  in  a  ten-room  house  would  cost  from  one 
thousand  dollars  upward. 

In  concluding  this  article,  it  is  well  to  state  that  if  the  writer 
wanted  the  easiest,  best  system  of  all,  with  due  regard  to  the  cost  of 
installation  and  service,  and  would  be  willing  to  have  direct  radi- 
ators located  in  the  rooms,  he  would  certainly  install  a  simple, 
direct  water-heating  system. 

If  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  amount  of  fresh  air 
supplied  to  the  house  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  leakage  (this  leakage 
amounting  to  considerable  if  there  are  open  fireplaces)  he  would 
install  a  separate  furnace  and  water-heater. 

The  writer  realizes  that  it  is  difficult  in  an  article  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  make  matters  so  thoroughly  simple  and  plain  that  the  aver- 
age man  could  understand,  but  he  trusts  that  at  least  it  will  give 
some  intending  house-builders  food  for  discussion  and  reflection. 
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House  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

J.  Lovell  Little,  Jr.,  Architect,  Boston 


THE  arrangement  of  this  house  is  largely  determined  by  the 
shape  of  the  lot,  which  isunusuallylong  and  narrow.  The  long 
southerly  side  is  on  a  private  roadway,  the  use  of  which  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  the  occupants  of  two  houses,  so  that  this  side  of  the 
house  could  be  devoted  to 
the  living-room  and  dining- 
room,  both  rooms  having 
large  window  area  on  this 
side.  The  exposure  of  the 
house  to  the  sun  and  air  is 
a  point  well  worth  notice. 
Every  room  receives  a  gen- 
erous amount  of  sunlight, 
with  the  exception  of 
kitchen,  bathrooms,  and 
dressing-rooms,  and  even 
these  get  a  certain  amount 
at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  day. 

The  house  is  of  frame 
construction,   with   an    ex- 
terior of  gray  cement  plas- 
ter.     The    final    coat    is 
"rough  floated,"  and  then 
smoothed  with  a  piece  of 
wood   covered   with   Brus- 
I  sels  carpet.    This  surfacing 
i  is  done  with  a  swinging  stroke, 
which  gives  a  variety  of  swirls  in 
the  comparatively  smooth  plaster 
finish.    The  wood  trim  is  stained 
a  dark  green,  and  the  blinds  are 
painted  to  match  it.    In  a  region 
which  is  famous  for  its  trees  and 
lawns  and  suburban  woodland, 
a  simple,  symmetrical  house  of 
this  sort,  soft  gray  and  green  in 
color,  is  very  successful  in  a  quiet 
way. 

It  is  of  course  fortunate  that 
large  rooms  were  not  needed  on 
the  third  floor,  for  in  that  case 
the  expanse  of  the  roof  would 
probably  have  been  spoiled  by 
larger  dormers  and  more  of 
them.  They  arc  so  placed  that 
they  do  not  project  clumsily 
against  the  sky  when  the  house  is 
seen  from  a  moderate  distance. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  al)out  the  design  of  a  roof 
where  dormers  are  necessary:  to 
get  them  low  enough  on  the  roof 
to  look  well,  and  yet  not  so  low 
that  the  sills  are  on  the  floor  of 
the  room.  In  this  house  there 
was  also  op])ortunity  to  put  the 
larger  number  of  dormers  on  the 
rear. 

The  grade  of  the  lot  favors  the 
setting  of  the  house  in  a  number 
of  ways.  As  this  grade  descends 
from  the  front  of  the  house  to  the 
rear,  it  gives  opportunity  to  place 
the  front  directly  on  the  ground, 
giving  an  easy  step  from  the 
walk  to  the  front  porch.    The 
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house  is  thus  saved  from  being  perched  up  in  the  air  in  stilted 
fashion.    The  necessary  cellar  windows  can  then  be  placed  on  the 
sides  and  rear. 
The  interior  arrangement  is  simple  and  symmetrical,  a  scheme 

which  adds  to  the  apparent 
size  of  the  house,  especially 
when  combined  with  con- 
siderable dilTerence  between 
the  longer  and  shorter  di- 
mensions of  the  main  part 
of  the   building.     For  ex- 
ample: to  one  standing  by 
the  fireplace  in  the  living- 
room,  the  fact  that  the  two 
sliding  doors,  the  hall,  the 
dining-room,  and  the  west 
windows  in  the  dining-room 
are  all  on  the  same  axis  adds 
considerably  to  the  apparent 
length  of  the  house.    The 
repetition  of  doors  and  walls 
on  either  side  of  the  axis  of 
the  vista  is  the  cause  of  this 
effect.     The  beams  of  the 
ceiling  in  the  hall  also  en- 
hance this  apparent  length. 
Of  course  the  hall  is  very 
much  of  a  feature  in  this  plan, 
and  in  consequence  it  is  finished 
to  be  of  use  as  a  reception-room. 
The  woodwork  of  the  first  story 
is  North  Carolina  pine  and  white- 
wood,  stained.    This  .same  finish 
is  carried  around  the  second-story 
hall,  while  the  bathrooms  and  the 
bedrooms  are  painted  white. 
Hardwood    floors   are  used 
throughout. 

The  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  the  chambers  is  such  that  every 
room  is  easily  accessible.  An  es- 
pecially satisfactory  scheme  is 
the  placing  of  the  servants'  stair- 
way in  a  well  by  itself,  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  house.  Their 
rooms  are  directly  over  the  sec- 
ond-story hall  and  bathroom,  thus 
overcoming  the  disadvantage  of 
having  them  over  the  bedrooms. 
The  heating  is  done  by  a  hot- 
air  furnace.  In  a  small  house 
the  advantage  of  the  hot-air  sys- 
tem is  that  it  does  away  with 
radiators  in  small  rooms. 

The  house  was  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1905,  at  the  following 
cost: 
Excavations,   stonework, 

etc 

General  contract,  brick- 
work, fireplaces,  car- 
pentry, wiring,  paint- 
ing, hardware,  etc 

Plumbing    

Heating 


$960 


6,039 
280 


Total 


$8,454 
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FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN. 
HOUSE   TOR    MR5.   F.   L.   KELSLY.  SALEM,   MASS. 
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5E.COND  FLOOR   PLAN. 
LRNL5T   M.  A.    MACHADO.   ARCHITLCT.   BOSTON   AND  5ALLM 
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GARDE.N  PORCH. 
HOU5L  FOR  MRS.  F.  L.  KLL5LY,  SALEM,  MASS. 


LIVING-ROOM. 
ERNEST  M.  A.  MACHADO.  ARCHITECT,  BOSTON  AND  SALEM. 
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House  for  Henry  G.  Pearson,  Lsq.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Allen  &  Collens,  Architects,  Boston 

ABOUT  the  time  that  this  house  was  built  there  was  a  compc-        style  was  adopted,  was  determined  entirely  by  its  location  on  a 
tition  held  for  the  best  $3,000  house.    That  competition  re-       country  road,  partially  surrounded  by  apple-trees, 
k.  suited  in  designs  for  houses  of  about  the  size  of  the  one  Instead  of  having  the  customary  entrance  in  the  center  of  the 

herewith  shown.  front,  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  entrance  upon  the  side,  in  order 

The  architects  of  this  house  endeavored  to  build  the  simplest        that  both  the  living-room,  which  extends  across  the  entire  front, 
house  that  they  could  and  yet  make  it  attractive  and  dignified,  and        and  the  dining-room  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  view  and  sunlight 
at  the  same  time  to  see  how  near  they  could  come  in  cost  to  the        toward  the  south.    The  front  stairs  lead  from  the  living-room. 
visional  $3,000  house.  Upstairs    over    the    piazza 

After    making    every    en-     jh^ —  ^      will  be  noted  an  alcove,  which 

dcavor  to  reduce  the  cost  by      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_  ^^^L      ^^^  desired  in  order  to  furnish 

splitting  up  the  contracts,  by      ^^|^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^H      ^^  unexposed  outdoor  sitting- 

allowing  a  large   number  B^       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^fc^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      room.      This  summer 

contractors  to  figure,  etc.,  the      B  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^fc^^^^^^       -^      screened  off  and  used  also  as  a 

cost  of  this  house  was  finally      ^.  ^^^^^^^^^k^  .^^^^^^^      sleeping-room. 

reduced  to  a>x>ut  $5,750.  ^^^^^^|^^^^  ^^^^^^K^^Mt^^^^^^tL  '^^^    \asg'i.    living-room, 

be  interesting  to      ^^Jp^^^^^BBIM^^^B^^^^^BB^^^BI^^^^^^l  ^^  sheathed 

note  the  actual  amount  of  the      ^^^B'SdHBl  ^^^^^B^^^hhT^^V'^^^RI^^I       almost  to  the  ceiling,  in  order 
difTerent  contracts  ll''''*1^^BP^~VBfl[fHQ^VU9y^^^  "*^**l9r'^^H       '^^  ^°^"^  ^  ^"""^  sounding-board 

General  contract $4,800      Wtmj^^KT^       ^"^^^UgS^tMMmaB  ''H       for  music.    The  lower  part  of 

Heating HJlBzi^UB^Hli^^^Pi^l^BI^BHV  '  HI       ^^^  house       entirely  finished 

Plumbing 500      ^^^^^^j/jKMj^/^^B^^m  t        !  B^  cypress,   stained,    the    up- 

Electric   lighting   and  ^^^H^^^^^^KH^^yS  '--  |^*'%g|  .k  ^H       stairs  rooms  in  whitewood. 

fixtures   105      ^^^^^^^V;  '       •  S^IS'^Ml  L*   -.^-ilM*  ^^1  A  house  covering  the  same 

Range    and    laundry-  ^^^^HK'  ^^S^^'^S^J^K^^^m  ^H       ^^^^  might  be  erected  by  a 

stove   60      ^^^^^^^^  ^^^'>i!nf  ~lfllflK|U''    ;■  ^^1       carpenter  from  stock  moldings 

Additional  grading  ..  30      ^^m  '  JLjB^^^B| '-'  f  ^H       and  poor  material  at  a  lower 

Papers 50      ^P^  ,  \^\\»»***V''3|B^^^^^K '     ^H       figure,  but  a  substantial  winter 

|b^^  -^^^^^^£f^!^^^^^^^^^^h^2^^^|       house  built  from  architectural 

'^otal ^^I^Ib  ^^HH^^^^^^^^^^B|^^^H  we  do 

The  character  of  the  house,      ^W^^fc"''     ■  '    nif  "liiiiMiitii^Blil^BII^BBBIi^B^M       be  accomplished  at  a  cost  of 
for  which  a  simple  "Colonial"  Living-room,  looking  toward  Vestibule.  less  than  about  $6,000. 
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FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN.  StCOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

HOU5L   FOR   HE.NRY  G.   PEARSON,   ESQ.,   NEWTON   CENTRE,   MASS. 

ALLEN  &  COLLLNS.  ARCHITLCTS.  BOSTON. 
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House  for  Mrs.  Henry  Upson,  Gates  Mill,  Ohio 

William  A.  Bohnard,  Architect,  Cleveland 


THE  site  of  this  house  is  at  Gates  Mill,  Ohio,  a  picturesque 
village  some  fifteen  miles  from  Cleveland.  Before  the  advent 
of  suburban  street-cars  it  was  a  sleepy  little  village  nestled  in 
a  valley  with  wooded  hills  rising  on  all  sides.  There  were  an  inn,  a 
church,  a  grocery-store, 
and  a  picturesque  row 
of  houses  of  an  archi- 
tectural type  somewhat  ^ 
of  the  style  of  the  house 
illustrated. 

This  little  suburb  has 
been  appropriated  by 
Clevclanders  as  a  resi- 
dence district,  and  they 
have  jKTched  country- 
houses  on  the  surround- 
ing hillsides.  The  old 
village  street  has  been 
left  intact,  and  the  old 
buildings  have  been  re 
modektl  to  suit  modern 
needs.  Needless  to  say, 
this  has  resultcfi  in  a 
place  full  of  historic  in 
terest  of  a  local  sort. 
utterly  lacking  in  a  large  A  View  in 


collection  of  new  houses.  The  great  trees  add  much  to  the  setting. 

This  house  is  situated  on  the  village  street,  and  was  designed  to 

be  in  harmony  with  the  old  houses  already  there.    This  accounts 

somewhat  for  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  house  and  plan.    The 

siding  of  the  house  is 
painted  white,  with 
green  shutters.  The  liv- 
ing-room has  a  large 
fireplace,  and  the  deco- 
rations throughout  the 
house  are  done  in  repro- 
ductions of  old-fash- 
ioned papers.  The  floors 
arc  painted  and  covered 
with  rag  rugs.  The 
woodwork  is  painted 
white  throughout.  The 
house  is  filled  with  old 
colonial  furniture  col- 
lected by  the  owners. 

The  lighting  is  done 
with  old-fashioned  brass 
candlesticks   and  old 
lamps. 
The   cost   was   about 
the  Autumn.  $5,000. 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN.  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

HOUSE  FOR   MRS.  HLNRY   UPSON,  GATES  MILL  OHIO. 
WILLIAM   A.   BOHNARD,  ARCHITE.CT.  CLLVE.LAND. 
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House  for  Mrs.  Daniel  Marshall,  Noble  Beach,  Ohio 

William  A.  Bohnard,  Architect,  Cleveland 


'ho 


T^5-ri 


SS^-SfT 
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THIS  house  is  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  about  six  miles  from 
Cleveland.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  alittle  hill  which  slopes 
to  a  small  stream  (on  the  right  of  the  illustration),  which 
must  be  crossed  by  a  bridge  before  you  can  approach  the  house. 
The  site  is  ver)'  picturesque.  The  sloping  banks,  creek,  lake,  and 
winding  paths  suggested  the  type  of  house  herein  illustrated. 

All  of  the  outside  woodwork  was  left  rough  and  stained  a  dark 
brown.  The  sashes  of  the  windows  were  painted  white.  The  siding 
was  made  out  of 
e  i  g  h  t  -  i  n  c  h 
boards  with  both 
sides  beveled, 
tongued,  and 
grooved,  back  of 
which  was  a 
layer  of  build- 
ing-paper and  a 
good  grade  of 
wide  sheathing, 
the  surfaced  side 
inside  to  show 
in  the  room. 
The  studs  were 
surfaced  and  are 
exposed  in  the 
room,  forming 
panels  alx>vc  the 
wainscoting  and 
between       the  First  Floor  Plan. 


UVINO    KOOM  , 


VTrAMU\ 


beams  of  the  ceiling,  which  are  constructional  beams  in  the  lower 
floor.  All  of  the  posts,  columns,  beams,  and  other  members  in  this 
house  are  solid  timber-work,  no  built-up  members  of  any  kind  be- 
ing used.  The  roof  is  covered  with  shingles,  also  stained  dark 
brown.  The  fireplace  was  built  of  rough  field-stone  inside  and  out. 
The  wainscoting  and  all  heavy  timber-work  on  the  interior  of  the 
first  floor  were  stained  a  rich  dark-brown  color.  The  space  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  wainscot  and  the  ceiling-beams,  also  spaces 

between  the  ceil- 
ing-beams, were 
stained  a  silver 
gray,  giving  an 
unusual  effect, 
the  studding  be- 
ing so  located 
as  to  give  a 
panel  effect 
above  the  wains- 
cot. The  floors 
are  of  Georgia 
pine,  stained  and 
waxed.  The  sec- 
ond floor  is  plas- 
tered in  rough; 
the  woodwork  is 
painted.  The 
cost  of  this 
house  was  about 
$5,200. 


BCD  T-OOM  l0-tfxl30 


BALCONY 


Second  Floor  Plan. 
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street  Front. 


View  o(  6ide. 


Residence  of  Vernon  5.  Watson,  Lsq.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 

Tallmadge  &  Watson,  Architects,  Chicago 


Front  Door. 


THIS    litllu 
house  was 
designed 
o  solve  the  prob- 
cm  of  building 
.  home  with  all 
liecessary  conve- 
liiences     at     an 
ibsolutely  mini- 
jnum    cost,    one 
vhich     should 
till  be  artis- 
ic    in    appear- 
,  n  c  e.        The 
)roposition    of 
xpense      was 
net     in     the 
doption      of 
rectangular 
)lan,  the  aboli- 

ion  of  pantries  and  hall,  and  the  utilization  of  every  available  inch, 
rhe  equally  imperative  requirement,  an  artistic  individuality  for  the 
House,  was  endeavored  to  be  met  first,  by  strongly  marked  archi- 
ectural  lines,  horizontal  in  this  case,  dividing  the  house  into  base, 
vail,  and  frieze; 
econd,  a  simple 
oof  unbroken  by 
lormers  and 
vith  very  wide 
aves;  third, 
asement  win- 
lows  with  leaded 
|;lass  through- 
mt;  fourth,  a 
olor-scheme  of 
.  rich  brown,  al- 
bost  sienna,  for 
he  body  of  the 
)uilding,  and  a 
ight  yellow 
icher  for  the 
rieze.  Theposi- 
ion  of  the  house 
m  a  slight  ter- 
ace  helps  to 
jive  it  dignity. 
The     sash     and  First  Floor  Plan. 


Dining-room  from  Living-room. 


Masonry  $345.00 

Carpentry  1,050.00 

Plumbing  320.00 

Plastering  130.00 


Hot-water 
heating  $252.00 
Glazing        75-oo 
Grading       40.00 


Second  Floor  Plan. 


interior  trim, 
which  is  pine,  is 
finished  in  flat 
white  paint,  and 
the  interior 
scheme  is  worked 
out  in  light  col- 
ors, forming  a 
delicate  con- 
trast with  the 
white  woodwork. 
The  floors  are 
hardwood  and 
the  plumbing 
first-class. 

The  cost  of 
this  building,  not 
including  archi- 
tects '  fee,  was 
as  follows : 
Painting  $130.00 
Hardware        42.00 

Total,  $2,384.00 
This  of  course 
is  an  extremely 
low  price  for  a 
house,  and  in 
this  case  the ' 
price  has  been 
kept  down  by 
frankly  exclu- 
ding an  attic 
with  its  space 
and  windows, 
and  making  six 
rooms  instead  of 
eight  or  ten. 
The  living-room 
and  principal 
chamber,  the 
two  most  im- 
portant rooms  in 
any  house,  are 
large  and  com- 
fortable in  size 
and  in  design. 
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House  for  Mr.  Barrett  Andrews,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 

Tallmadge  &  Watson.  Architects,  Chicago 


OAK  PARK  is  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  city  hall,  to  the  west- 
ward. It  does  not  have  the  beautiful  lake 
shore  with  which  Evanston  is  favored,  but  it  is  a 
region  of  shady  trees  and  grassy  fields.  Perhaps 
the  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  Illinois 
countr)'  is  the  prairie,  the  flat  grass-and-trec-cov- 
ercd  plains,  across  which  muddy  creeks  meander 
slowly.  Sometimes  the  flatness  is  varied  by  rolling 
country,  though  never  rising  into  abrupt  hills. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  say  that  this  flatness  of  line  has  influ- 


enced architectural  design  in  the  middle  part  of  our 
country.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  much  work  de- 
signed by  the  architects  of  Chicago  has  this  strongly 
horizontal  feeling,  and  after  all  it  is  a  keenly  ap- 
preciative trait. 

We  do  not  spoil  a  broad  panel,  or  a  broad 
mantel,  with  a  tall,  thin  picture. 

This  feeling  of  broad,  flat  masses  was  strong  in 
the  architect  when  he  designed  this  house.  The 
program  was  that  it  should  possess  a  large  porch; 
that  the  living-room  should  look  out  on  the  back 
yard,  in  this  case  destined  to  be  a  garden;  that  it 


Ceiling  Beam  Ornament. 


Uviir^-r.jotn  irom  Dining-room. 


Kitchen. 


Front  Door. 
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Uining-rooiii  Ironi   I  iving-room. 


Fireplace  in  Living-room. 


First  Floor  Plan. 


should  be  simple  both  in  plan  and  in  architectural  treatment. 
The  servant  problem  was  also  an  important  factor  in  this  design, 
and  the  more  or  less  chronic  absence  of  that  "rara  avis"  in  our 
suburbs  was  forestalled  in  this  house  by  the  elimination  of  tire- 
some pantries 
and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  butTet 
kitchen  only 
g'x  12'  in  size 
which  was  put 
to  the  test  re- 
cently in  serving 
over  one  hun- 
dred people  at  a 
reception  with- 
out any  inconve- 
nience. As  a  cor- 
ollary to  a  pos- 
sible servantless 
emergency,  the 
stairs  are  in  close 
communication 
with  the  kitchen 
and   yet   hidden 

from  view  from  the  living-room.  The  gradual  relegation  in  the 
small  house  of  picturesque  front  stairs,  along  with  pantries  and 
sliding  windows,  to  the  limbo  of  unnecessary  and  expensive  things 
is  significant  of  changing  conditions  in  domestic  science. 

The  feature  of  the  plan 
is  the  pronounced  axial  Vj^*  i^ 
treatment  of  the  fore  part  !'>>,^. '  ' 
of  the  house,  whereby  '' 
one  can  stand  in  the  liv- 
ing-room or  dining-room 
and  obtain  a  vista  of 
forty  feet  or  more.  The 
resultant  effect  is  that  of 
a  large  house,  although 
in  cubical  contents  the 
house  is  small.  The 
open-beam  treatment  be- 
tween hall  and  living  and 
dining  rooms  on  cither 
side  is  interesting,  as  well 
as  the  lighting  scheme, 
consisting  of  clusters  of 
electric  lights,  the  sockets 
of  which  are  counter-sunk 
into    hammered    brass 


plates  fastened  to  the  intersections  of  the  ceiling-beams.  The  en- 
tire first  floor  is  finished  in  oak,  with  oak  floors  stained  a  dark 
brown  and  with  walls  tinted  a  light  golden  ocher,  with  still  Ughter 
shades  on  the  ceiling  and  frieze.   The  entire  second  floor  is  finished 

in  white  enamel, 
with  maple  floors. 
Plumbing  and 
hot-water  heat- 
ing are  first-class. 
On  the  exterior 
a  strong  hori- 
zontal treatment 
was  adhered  to 
throughout.  The 
lumber  is  rough 
and  stained  a 
dark  brown 
which  almost 
suggests  green. 
The  roof  and 
chimney  are 
stained  olive- 
green.  All  the 
windows  are 
casement,  opening  out  and  filled  with  leaded  glass  and  sash 
painted  a  flat  white.  The  contrast  between  these  delicate  lines  and 
the  dark  woodwork  is  very  effective. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  not  including  architects'  services  and 

landscape    work,    is    as 


Second  Floor  Plan. 


follows : 

Masonr)' 

$566.00 

Heating 

358.00 

Plumbing 

362.00 

Carpentry 

2,525.00 

Electric  wiring 

75.00 

Plastering 

225.00 

Electric-light 

fixtures 

40.00 

Painting    and 

glazmg 

350.00 

Hardware 

90.00 

An  glass 

70.00 

View  of  Side. 


Total  $4,661.00 
The  architects'  ser\-- 
ices  in  these  small  houses 
range  from  six  per  cent 
to  ten  per  cent  of  the 
cost. 
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House  of  W.  Bolles  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Harding  &  Seaver,  Architects,  Pittsfield 


View  of  Lntrui 


THERE  is  a  certain  novel  charm  alxnit  a  plaster  house,  though 
this  novelty  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  custom,  as  the  number 
of  plaster  houses  increases,  whether  in  half-timber  or  plain. 
A  small  stone  house  is  raR'lycheerful.  Again,  there  is  a  certain  crisp- 
ncss,  and  a  certain  brilliancy,  though  this  is  often  accompanied  by 
a  coldness  of  effect, 
in  a  white  clapboard- 
covered  house.  This 
style  is  illustrated  on 
this  l>age,  to  the  left 
of  the  Baldwin  house. 
But  for  a  pleasant 
\ision  of  a  modern 
home,  on  the  elm 
shaded  street  of  a 
small  New  England 
city,  one  cannot  im- 
agine anything  more 
charming,  more  full 
of  repose,  than  the 
Baldwin  house  itself. 
There  is  really  no 
attempt  at  architec 
tural  effect,  and  in 
this  respect  it  may  be 
contrasted  again  with 
the  adjoining  house, 
whose  white  columns 
have  absolutely  no 
structural  value,  and 
whose  cornice  has  no 
sheltering  value  at  all 
against  wind  and 
rain.  We  might  add 
that  the  railing  be- 
tween the  dormers  and 
that  around  the  roof- 
deck  are  equally  su- 
perfluous from  the 
point  of  view  of  u.se- 
fulness. 

The  Baldwin  house 
is  one  which  is  care- 
fully planned,  with 
rooms  of  good  size, 
all  well  lighted  with 
groups  of  windows  on 
the  axis  of  each  room. 
Moreover,  the  second- 
story  rooms  arc  al- 
most wholly  directly 
over  the  first-story 
rooms,  the  ideal  plan 
for  symmetrical  and 
simple  exterior  effect. 
This  planning,  and 
the  resulting  design 
of  the  gables,  com- 
pleted the  problem  of 
this  hou.se.  There  was 
no  exterior  detail  of 
any  sort.  Whatever 
charm  the  exterior 
does  possess  is  due 
to  its  gables,  its 
symmetn'cal  grouping 
of  windows,  its  cover- 
ing of  brown  shingles 


I  ront. 


PIAZZA 


Plan  of  First  Floor. 


Plan  of  Second  Floor. 


with  green  trimmings,  and  its  underpinning  and  entrance  balus- 
trade of  light  brown  local  stone.  This  stone  comes  out  of  the 
cjuarry  in  fairly  smooth  pieces,  similar  to  the  seam-faced  granite 
of  Weymouth  and  Hingham. 

The  house  is  on  the  corner  of  two  streets,  in  what  might  be 

called  the  suburban 
part  of  Pittsfield, 
which  is  a  residential 
city  of  about  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants. 
The  long  side  of  the 
house  is  toward  the 
east,  thus  giving 
morning  sunshine  in 
all  of  the  bedrooms, 
and  sunshine  through- 
out the  day  in  the  two 
principal  bedrooms 
and  in  the  living-room 
and  library.  The 
dining-room  is  a  most 
delightful  room  for 
the  morning  meal. 

The  main  staircase 
is  well  lighted  and 
central,  giving  good 
access  to  the  cham- 
bers. The  servants' 
staircase  is  so  placed 
that  it  connects  the 
kitchen  directly  with 
the  servants'  rooms  in 
the  attic,  and  may  be 
cut  off  from  the  .second 
floor  by  a  locked  door. 
Bathroom,  stairs,  and 
closets  are  aU  ranged 
along  the  west  side 
of  the  house,  thus 
giving  a  simple  sys- 
tem of  plumbing.  The 
bedroom  fireplaces  arc 
a  source  of  comfort  in 
the  winter  months;  for 
a  blazing  fire  on  frosty 
mornings  is  a  great  as- 
sistance in  starting  the 
day  in  good  humor, 
and  equally  pleasant 
for  retiring. 

This  house  was 
built  in  the  winter  of 
I  goo,  at  a  cost  of  a 
little  less  than  eight 
thousand  dollars,  at  a 
time  when  building 
was  comparatively 
expensive.  The  in- 
terior finish  is  simple, 
being  entirelyof  white- 
wood,  painted,  and 
cypress  finished  in 
natural  color.  The 
floors  throughout  arc 
of  Southern  hard  pine 
The  heating  is  done 
by  the  straight  hot- 
water  system.  j 
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House  for  Henry  M.  Seaver,  Esq.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Harding  &  Seaver,  Architects,  Pittsfield 


THE  house  faces  east  on  a  rather  narrow  suburban  lot,  where 
it  is  probable  that  houses  will  be  built  both  to  the  north  and 
the  south.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  with  plenty  of  land 
to  the  south  side  of  the  lot  most  people  would  choose  to  have  one 
or  more  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  living-room,  but  in  this 
case,  as  a  house  will  probably  be  built  near  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  it  was  thought  decidedly  better  to  have  no  view  on  the 
south  side  of  this  room.  The  windows  over  the  seat  beside  the 
mantel  are  high  casement  windows  which  let  in  a  great  deal  of 
south  light,  and  which  never  require  any  shades  in  the  summer- 
time, on  account  of  numerous  trees  not  far  away.  Needless  to  say, 
the  piazza  at  the  rear  of  the  living-room  is  a  very  dehghtful  feature 
of  the  house,  and  its  seclusion  can  always  be  kept  by  means  of  a 
trellis  and  vines  near  the  railing  on  the  south  side. 

The  dining-room  is  large  and  comfortable,  and  of  good  propor- 
tions for  setting  a  large  table  if  necessary.  The  kitchen  is  well 
lighted  and  well  appointed,  with  close  access  to  the  china-closet 
and  to  the  laundry,  which  is  on  this  floor,  thus  "saving  steps."  The 
disposition  of  the  other  rooms  needs  no  particular  comment. 
The  hall  and  staircase  are  arranged  symmetrically  on  the  main 
axis  of  the  hv- 
ing-room,  which 
gives  a  certain 
sense  of  regular- 
ity which  is  de- 
sirable even  in  a 
house  of  this 
rottage  type.  Al- 
though most  of 
the  time  it  is  de- 
>irable  to  have 
a  house  as  small 
as  this  all  open 
from  one  room 
to  another,  yet 
without  doubt 
there  should  be 
one  place  which 
can  be  shut  off 
to  afford  a  more 
certain  sense  of 
privacy.  Such  a 
small  room  we 
have  on  the 
northeast  comer. 
On  the  second 
floor     the     large  First  Floor  Plan. 


bedroom,  although  irregular  in  shape,  allows  a  very  convenient 
disposition  of  the  various  articles  of  furniture.  A  balcony  leading 
from  it  is  completely  retired  and  is  very  desirable,  especially  as 
the  door  can  be  left  open  almost  continuously  in  the  summer-time. 
The  cost  of  this  house  in  1905  was  as  follows: — 

Cellar-digging,  drains,  Painting  $464.00 

planting,  and  walks  $471.00  Leaded  glass  21.00 

Mason-work,  plaster  836.00  Wall-paper  89.00 

Fireplaces  67.00  Shades  26.00 

Carpenter- work,  lumber  3,047.00  Mantels  101.00 

Plumbing  and  heating  647.00  Screens  48.00 

Gas-piping  26.00  Gas-fixtures  Si-oo 

Electric  wiring  37-oo                                        

Hardware  63.00                Total  $5,994.00 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  straightforward  without  unneces- 
sary decoration.  The  windows  are  grouped  on  axes  where  possible, 
and  their  small  panes  with  white  sash-bars  give  a  scale  to  the 
house  which  is  lost  when  single  large  panes  of  glass  are  used. 
The  uncommon  color-scheme  of  the  hving-room  has  proved  very 

satisfactory.  The 
wall-paper  is 
brown  in  tone, 
and  of  silklike 
texture.  The 
woodwork  is 
painted  a  coffee 
color.  The  effect 
is  decidedly  light 
and  pleasant. 

The  dining- 
room  is  di\'ided 
into  large  plas- 
ter panels  by 
means  of  molded 
strips  running 
from  the  chair- 
rail  to  the  cor- 
nice. The  plaster 
below  the  chair- 
rail,  as  well  as 
the  strips,  is 
painted  white, 
the  panels  being 
filled  with  a  two- 
toned  wall-pa- 
per. 


Second  Floor  Plan. 
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Residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Roe,  Kenilworth,  Illinois 

George  W.  Maher,  Architect,  Chicago 


ABOUT  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  center  of  Chicago  is  Kenil- 
worth, on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  a  suburb  of 
L  Chicago,  and  a  spot  of  quiet  and  rest,  doubly  homelike  after 
the  tumult  of  the  great  city.  This  homelike  quality  is  a  treasure 
which  was  sought  after  in  the  design  of  this  house,  mainly  through 
simplicity  of  plan  and  elevation.  The  result  is  not  architecture  of 
any  particular  school,  but  rather  a  rational  growth  of  design  from 


ideas  advanced  by  the  occupants-elect  of  the  house.  The  first  floor 
is  designed  to  open  up  comfortably  in  order  to  present  the  largest 
size  with  a  small  area,  to  give  a  homelike  appearance,  and  to  avoid 
a  cramped  effect. 

The  living-room  is  a  joy  forever,  with  its  fireplace  in  the  center 
of  the  long  side  of  the  room.  This  is  the  right  portion  for  a  fire- 
place in  a  long  room,  for  both  practical  and  artistic  reasons. 


CHAM4EK 


Plan  of  First  Floor. 


Plan  of  Second  Floor. 
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A  Residence  at  Kenilworth,  Illinois 

George  W.  Maher,  Architect,  Chicago 


THIS  design  certainly  does  not  leave  the  beholder  calm;  it  is 
distinctly  disturbing,  so  piquant  is  its  character.  It  has  a 
flavor  of  Chinese,  Scandinavian,  and  Gothic;  and  in  its  sit- 
uation among  great  trees  and  shrubs,  it  makes  a  picture  from  every 
point  of  view.  There  is  nothing  of  the  strong  and  heavy  horizontal 
lines  which  one  usually  associates  with  Mr.  Maher's  work;  on  the 
contrary,  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  roof,  the  network  of  the 


shingles  and  diamond  panes,  the  branchlike  design  of  the  piazza 
arches,  all  give  a  fanciful  airy  design  which  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  a  Swiss  chalet,  and  yet  it  is  unlike  it.  The  first-floor  plan  shows 
great  openness ;  the  second  story  shows  a  unique  owner's  chamber. 
Both  this  house  and  that  on  page  52  have  hardwood  finish  in  the 
lower  story,  hot-water  heating,  and  open  plumbing.  Their  cost 
ranges  from  $5,000  to 


i.OCX). 


SVN  KOOM 


Plan  of  First  Floor. 


Plan  of  Second  Floor. 
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House  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

J.  Lovell  Little,  Jr.,  Architect,  Boston 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  this  house  was  built  to  sell,  the  problem 
was  to  produce  a  design  which,  being  of  wood  and  standing  in 
a  closely  built  neighborhood  of  wooden  houses,  should  have  a 
character  and  distinction  of  its  own.  Such  a  requirement  given  to 
an  architect  might  cause  discouragement,  and  would  do  so  in  most 
cases,  for  there 
would  be  visions 
of  "art  glass," 
towers  and  min- 
arets, terracotta 
lions  on  each 
side  of  the  front 
door,  panes  of 
glass  bent  to  fit 
the  cune  of  the 
parlor  bay  win- 
dow, et  cetera, 
et  cetera,  to  the 
bitter  end. 

But  the  public 
taste  is  being 
gradually  leav- 
ened with  better 
things.  \  good 
design,  when  car- 
ried out  well,  has 
a  far-reaching 
effect,  especially 
in  later  years, 
when    the    rjailv 


First  Floor  Plan. 


passer-by  becomes  used  to  it;  and  the  taste  of  real-estate  agents 

has  undoubtedly  improved  in  a  large  degree. 

As  this  house  was  built  for  the  pubhc,  so  to  speak,  and  not  for 

an  individual  client,  it  was  necessary  that  the  plan  should  be 

thoroughly  practical;  while  both  exterior  and  interior  had  to  be 

attractive,  as 
well  as  distinct 
in  character, 
though  without 
affectation  or 
bizarre  design. 

This  sounds 
like  a  large  or- 
der, but  it  is 
believed  that  in 
the  present  case 
the  requirements 
have  been  ful- 
filled. More- 
over, it  is  be- 
heved  that  the 
average  man 
(that  mythical 
creature)  prefers 
a  thing  of  this 
sort  to  the  un- 
speakable, be- 
towered  mon- 
strosity. In  fact, 
are  not  the  archi- 


VplP  A-Mta^  - 
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tects  who  drew  those  houses 
of  1855-1885  more  to  bhimc 
than  the  dwellers  therein  ? 
Moreover,  is  it  not  cncour 
aging  to  think  that  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  materials 
is  likely  to  foster  the  in- 
crease of  simple  designs 
like  the  one  shown  here  ? 

In  this  case  one  result, 
which  might  be  considered  a 
drawback,  and  which  has 
proved  tl^e  reverse,  is  that 
the  house,  viewed  from  the 
street,  k)oks  decidedly  small. 
With  this  as  a  first  im- 
pression, one  is  agreeably 
surprised  to  fmd  on  en- 
tering the  house  an  impres- 
sion of  spaciousness,  with 
large-sized  rooms.  And  on 
the  third  tioor  one  finds  an 
unusual  amount  of  room  for 
a  house  of  this  size.  As  in 
the  other  house  (on  ])agc 
3g)  by  the  same  architect, 
the  symmetrical,  square- 
angled  planning  has  resulted 
in  the  largest  amount  of 
space  from  the  total  floor- 
area  of  the  house. 

On  the  outside  the  walls, 
up  to  the  level  of  the  second 
lloor,  are  covered  with 
rough  sawed  cypress  siding 
-tained  a  rich  brown.  The 
-amc  stain  has  been  apphed 
to  the  exterior  trims  and 
moldings.  The  second- 
story  walls  are  shingled,  the 
shingles  being  left  unstained 
to  the  weather. 

The  finish  for  halls,  liv- 
ing-room, and  dining-room 
is  North  Carohna  pine.  This 
wood  is  stained  and  waxed, 
,L,nving  a  dull  finish  of  a  very 
Ijeautiful  texture.  Some 
day  this  same  North  Caro- 
lina pine  will  be  given  its 
iluc,  and  will  then  be 
iTcogni/.ed,  -when  carefully  selected, 
woods,  fitted  to  grace  any  situation. 

The  plaster  panels  arc  painted 


a  shade  or  two  lighter  than 
the  woodwork.  The  walls 
are  tinted  in  water-color, 
this  idea  being  carried  out 
throughout  the  house,  ex- 
cept in  the  bathrooms  and 
service  portion,  where  the 
walls  are  painted.  The 
woodwork  in  the  chambers 
and  baths  is  painted  white. 
The  floors  throughout  are  of 
hardwood,  those  on  the  first 
story  being  of  quartered  oak. 
The  heating  is  done  by  a 
hot-air  furnace. 

This  house  was  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1905,  the 
following  being  a  .statement 
of  the  cost: 


looking  toward  Livijiy-rooin. 


General  contract, 
including  exca- 
vation, stone- 
work, grading, 
brickwork,  fire- 
places, carpen- 
try, gas-piping, 
electric  wiring, 
painting,  hard- 
ware, etc. 

Plumbing 

Heating 

Total 


56,687.50 

1,133.00 

301.00 

58,121.50 


as  one  of  our  most  beautiful 


and  finished  flat,  in  a  color 


This  is  a  very  moderate 
price  if  the  finish,  the  three 
bathrooms,  and  the  three 
fireplaces  are  taken  into 
account.  It  demonstrates, 
among  other  things,  that  if 
a  simjjle,  plain  scheme  is 
carried  out  in  plan,  and  an 
equally  simple  scheme  is 
carried  out  for  the  exterior, 
a  result  full  of  lasting  charm 
can  be  secured  —  which 
will  sell.  Those  who  doubt 
this  latter  statement  ought 
to  accompany  a  real-estate 
Dining-room.  agent   upon    a    sightseeing 

trip  and  see  the  value  set 
upon  a  design  Uke  this,  in  contrast  to  the  value  set  upon  a  house  of 
irregular  plan  and  erratic  exterior,  such  as  was  desired  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  jig-saw  and  the  lathe  ruled  architectural  design. 


Second  Floor  Plan. 


Third  Floor  Plan. 
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PIRST  FLOOR   PLAN.  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

RESIDENCE.  OF   RUDOLPH   TIETIG,   ESQ.,   CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

TILTIG  &   LLL.  ARCH1TE.CT5,  CINCINNATI. 
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Living-room. 


Dining-room. 


Residence  of  Rudolph  Tietig,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Tietig  &  Lee,  Architects,  Cincinnati 


AS  Ihe  illustrations  show,  this  house  is  on  a  comer  lot,  well 
above  the  street,  so  that  a  good  view  is  had  of  Hyde  Park, 
L  the  suburb  of  Cincinnati  in  which  the  house  is  built.  There 
are  many  large  trees  close  by,  and  the  neighboring  properties  are 
|large.  Although 
'the  house  faces 
north,  all  of  the 
rooms,  partic- 
ularly the  living- 
room,  den,  and 
the  porch  lead- 
ing from  the 
den,  have  excel- 
lent views. 

A  symmetrical 
plan  has  been 
adopted,  for  this 
in  the  long  nm 
makes  the  most 
comfortable  and 
satis  factory 
house.  The 
principal  rooms 
ire  all  large  in 
limcnsions,  with 
window  groups 
I  n  d  fireplaces 
)n  axes. 

As  may  \)v 
seen  from  the 
)lan,  the  kitchen 
ind  serving- 
room  have  been 
jlcsigned  for 
,'"od  service,  yet 
heir  position  is 
•icluded      from 

he  house.  Both 
ire  large,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the  former  has  no  less  than  three 

losets  leading  from  it. 

The  two  closets  leading  from  the  front  hall  are  of  great  con- 
venience, and  the  windows  in  them  make  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  one  to  walk  away  with  the  wrong  coat  and  hat,  a  con- 


stant source  of  annoyance  to  the  owner  of  any  house  whatever. 
.All  of  the  chambers  on  the  second  floor  get  sunlight  and  air 
on  two  sides,  insuring  coolness  in  the  hot  months,  and  each  is  pro- 
vided with  a  large  closet.    The  sewing- room,  with  its  linen -closet 

in  connection,  is 
a  source  of  great 
convenience  to 
the  housewife. 

The  outside  is 
of  moss  green 
shingles  and 
gray  cement 
plaster,  with  a 
very  rough  fin- 
ish. This  is 
put  upon  metal 
lath  fixed  to 
three  -  eighths 
inch  furrings,  in- 
stead of  the 
usual  seven- 
eighths  pieces. 
The  archi- 
tects believe  that 
by  using  nar- 
row  furrings  the 
plaster  is  flat- 
tened out  when 
forced  through 
the  lath,  and  thus 
a  very  strong  key 
is  secured. 

The  twin 
gables  are  a  con- 
stant source  of 
anxiety  in  any 
section  of  the 
country  where 
heavy  snows  are 
likely  to  occur. 
In  this  case  the  broad  metal  apron  and  a  well-designed  conductor 
have  taken  care  of  them  perfectly. 

The  living-room  and  hall  are  finished  in  chestnut,  stained  a  rich 
brown.  The  dining-room  is  in  poplar,  with  gray  rubbed  enamel 
finish.    Casement  windows  with  metal  screens  are  used. 
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HOUSES  OF  PROF.   H.  T.   FOWLER  AND   PROF.   L.   T.    DAMON,   PROVIDLNCL,   R.    I. 
NORMAN   M.   I5HAM.  ARCHITLCT.   PROVIDENCE. 


fIRST  FLOOR   PLANS  Oh   BOTH   HOU5E5. 


THE    ARCHITECTURAL    REVIEW 


Houses  of  Prof.  H.  T.  Fowler  and  Prof.  L  T.  Damon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Norman  M.  Isham,  Architect,  Providence 


THE  liousL's  of  Professor  Fowler  and  Professor  Damon,  of 
Brown  University,  are  on  the  south  side  of  I,loyd  Avenue, 
Providence.   The  two  lots  are  about  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet 
and  are  practically  level. 

While  these  two  houses  were  not  built  at  the  same  time,  yet 
they  arc  treated  as  a  group  by  freeing  the  yards  from  scrvice'as 
much  as  possible,  and  by  a  common  planting-scheme  which,  when 
carried  out  completely,  will  practically  make  one  plot  of  the  two. 
A  large  elm  on  Professor  Fowler's  lot  is  so  near  the  dividing-line 
as  to  be  of  almost 
equal  value  to  both 
properties,  and  sev- 
eral fme  trees  in 
the  yards  to  the 
--"uth  are  of  nearly 
as  much  advantage 
to  both. 
The  plan  is  very 

'  nearly  the  same  in 
both  of  these 
houses:  a  large  liv- 
ing-room, dining- 
room,  and  kitchen 
on  the  first  floor, 
with  bedrooms  and 

.a  well   lighted 

[study  above.    The 


Second  Floor  Plans  of  Both  Houses. 


house  for  Professor  Fowler  has  the  study  on  the  second  floor;  that 
for  Professor  Damon,  on  the  third.  In  the  former  house  white 
paint,  with  stained  doors,  is  used  throughout,  except  in  the  study, 
which  is  stained;  in  the  latter  house  stain  is  employed  throughout 
the  first  story,  in  the  hall  on  the  second  floor,  and  in  the  study 

on  the  third;  else- 
where white  paint 
prevails.  In  this 
house  there  is  very 
little  molded 
work ;  everything 
is  kept  rather  flat 
and  square,  and 
considerable  leaded 
glass  is  used.  The 
great  panel  over 
the  living-room 
mantel  in  the 
Fowler  house  is 
filled  with  a  paint- 
ing of  the  view 
from  a  window  in 
their  summer- 
house  at  Blue  Hills, 
in  Maine,  a  pleas- 
ant reminiscence  of 
summer. 
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House  for  C  G.  White,  Esq.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gaggin  &  Gaggin,  Architects,  Syracuse 


THE  foundation  wall  of  this  house  above  grade  is  made  of 
hammer-dressed  blue  limestone,  pointed  with  white  mortar. 
The  framework  is  of  wood  covered  with  sheathing,  double 
thick  sheathing-quilt,  and  shingles.  The  shingles  of  the  sides 
are  arranged  to  produce  an  unusually  attractive  appearance:  reg- 
ular length  shingles  are  laid  exposed  three  inches,  while  every 
alternate  course  is  of  shingles  twenty-four  inches  long,  exposed 
eight  inches  to  the  weather.  The  shingles  of  the  roof  are  doubled 
ever)'  sixth  course,  giving  a  good  texture  to  the  roof.  The  shingles 
of  the  sides  are  stained  a  rich  dark  brown,  while  the  roof-shingles 
are  stained  a  dark  moss  green.  .Ml  of  the  exterior  woodwork  is 
painted  pure 
while.  The  ex 
terior  exposed 
IH)rtion  of  chim 
neys  is  built  of  a 
n)Ugh  red  brick 
laid  with  wide 
joints  of  white 
mortar.  The 
hoods  over  the 
windows,  the 
projecting  cor- 
nices, and  deep 
friezes  tend  to 
prtxiucc  an  in- 
teresting play  of 
light  and  shafie. 
The   house   is 
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Plans  of  First  and  Second  Floors. 


entered  at  the  side  through  a  hooded  doorway,  two  steps  above 
grade.  Inside  the  vestibule,  four  steps  lead  to  the  first-story  floor- 
level.  Across  the  entire  front  of  the  first  story  is  a  large  living-room, 
thirty-one  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  wide.  This  room  has  two  bay 
windows.  At  one  end  of  the  living-room  is  a  large  brick  fireplace, 
and  a  wood  mantel  and  built-in  bookcases  on  either  side,  with 
drawers  and  shelves.  The  room  is  finished  in  whitewood  painted 
with  white  enamel.  The  entrance-hall  is  also  finished  in  white- 
wood,  while  the  staircase  has  birch  treads  and  hand-rail  stained 
mahogany,  with  white  risers  and  white  newel-posts. 

The  dining-room,  facing  the  east,  is  well  lighted  by  means  of  a 

large  bay  win- 
dow and  a  win- 
dow on  either 
side  of  the  bay. 
Below  the  win 
dow-seat  of  the 
bay  are  two  large 
drawers,  while  at 
one  end  of  the 
room  is  an  alcove 
for  the  side- 
board. All  the 
woodwork  of  this 
room,  including 
the  beamed  ceil- 
ing, is  plain  red 
oak  stained  a 
dark  brown  and 
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finished  with  shclhic  and  wax.  Access  to  the  large  side  porch  is 
through  the  dining-room  by  means  of  a  window  arranged  to  slide 
up  into  a  high  pocket. 

Back  of  the  dining-room  are  the  iceroom  and  pantry,  fully 
equipped  with  shelves,  drawers, 
and  cupboards.  The  woodwork 
of  these  two  rooms  is  of  clear  soft 
•pine  finished  natural  with  spar 
finish.  The  kitchen  is  of  conve- 
nient size  —  not  too  large  —  and 
is  finished  in  hard  pine  varnished 
with  spar  varnish. 

.\li  doors  of  the  house  are 
double,  the  finished  ifoor  being 
i)f  birch,  varnished  three  coats. 
The  grade  entrance  with  its  vesti- 
bule serves  as  outside  entrance 
to  the  kitchen,  while  the  stairway 
to  the  cellar  is  also  from  this 
vestibule. 

There  are  three  bedrooms  in 
die  second  story.  Over  the  liv- 
ing-room is  a  large  room  designed 
to  serve  both  as  a  sitting-room 
and  bedroom,  with  fireplace  and  mantel  at  one  end,  recessed  be- 
tween two  closets  of  good  size.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
are  Doric  columns  on  pedestals  supporting  a  complete  entablature. 
This  colonnade  separates  the  large  room  into  a  sitting-room  and 


View  of  Rear. 


a  bed  alcove.    The  bay  window  has  a  window-seat  with  three 
drawers  under  it. 

The  second  story  contains  two  other  bedrooms  with  large  clos- 
ets, a  large  linen  closet,  and  a  bathroom.    The  entire  second  story 

is  finished  in  white  enamel.  Each 
bedrcx)m  has  an  enameled  iron 
lavatory,  while  the  fixtures  of  the 
l)athroom  are  of  the  best. 

In  the  third  story  there  is  a 
large  bedroom  with  a  closet  and 
another  large  clo.set  for  storage. 
These  rooms  are  all  finished  in 
hard  pine. 

The  house  is  unusually  warm. 
Every  window  in  the  house  has  a 
broad  pla.ster  casing  in  addition 
to  the  regular  finish  casing,  mak- 
ing the  window-frames  partic- 
ularly tight.  The  entire  exterior 
walls  from  sill  to  roof-plate,  in- 
cluding sides  of  dormers  and 
sloping  part  of  third-stor)'  roof, 
are  all  very  thoroughly  back 
plastered.  All  openings  under  bay 
windows  are  carefully  bricked  up  so  as  to  prevent  any  cold  between 
floor- joists.    The  house  is  heated  by  a  hot-air  furnace. 

The  cost,  with  lighting-fixtures,  heating-apparatus,  and  decora- 
tions (but  not  including  architects'  fees),  was  $6,950. 


The  Dining-room. 
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House  for  C.  L.  Pennock,  Lsq.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gaggin  &  Gaggii;i,  Architects,  Syracuse 


THK  first  storv  of  this  house  is  brick  veneer,  built  of  brown 
iron-spot  standard  shajje  brick  laid  in  mortar  colored  to 
match    the   general    tone   of   the  brickwork.     The  second 
storv  projc-cts  eighteen  inches  beyond  the  first-story  brickwork,  and 
the  |)rt>jection  is 
marked    by    a 
wide  frieze  with 
brackets.   The 
second  story  e.x- 
tcrior  is  shingled, 
every  fifth  course 
of  shingles  being 
doubled,   and 
stained    a    deep 
moss  green. 

The  panels  of 
the  gables  and 
of  the  frieze  arc 
of  matched  pine, 
painted  and 
sanded;  the 
sanded  portions 
arc  pearly  blue, 
the  rest  of  the 
woodwork  just 
off  pure  white. 
The  entrance 
is  through  a  pan- 
eled vestibule 
into  a  large  re- 
ception-hall. At 
the  side  of  the 
entrance-vesti- 
bule is  an  alcove 
with  a  seat  and 
an  elliptical 
archway.     A 

colonnade  of  columns  and  pilasters  on  pedestals  marks  the  opening 
from  the  reception-hall  to  the  living-room,  which  has  a  large  fire- 
place and  mantel  built  of  iron-spot  Roman  shape  brick  with  a 
wood  shelf  supported  on  brackets. 

The  main  staircase  has 
neat  and  attractive  newel-  .^, 

posts  and  spindles;  the 
sides  and  soffit  of  the 
stairs  are  paneled,  while 
an  ample  seat  extends 
along  the  side  of  the 
first  flight.  The  first  and 
second  story  halls  are 
finely  lighted  by  means 
of  a  large  stair-landing 
window.  The  door  and 
window  casings  of  the 
entire  house  have  a  head 
consisting  of  frieze,  den- 
tils, and  crown  molding. 
The  entrance-vesti- 
bule, staircase,  upper 
and  lower  front  halls, 
and  living-room  are  all 
finishcfl  in  best  quartered 
white  oak,  stained  a  me- 
dium brown,  shellacked 
and  waxtfl. 

The  den,  back  of  ihe  First  Floor  Plan. 
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living-room,  and  connecting  with  it,  is  finished  in  chestnut,  stained, 
shellacked,  and  waxed.  This  room  has  a  wainscot  six  feet  liigh, 
with  a  shelf  on  top;  there  is  also  a  deep  wall-cabinet  built  in  the 
wall.  The  bay  window  has  a  deep  winciow-seal,  and  a  small  lava- 
tory is  connected 
with  the  den. 

The  dining- 
room,  with  a  deep 
bay  window  at 
one  end,  is  fin- 
ished in  selected 
curly  birch. 
The  but- 
ler's pantry, 
placed  between 
the  dining-room 
and  the  kitchen, 
is  equipped  with 
cupboards, 
shelves,  drawers, 
bins,  and  a  sink. 
The  woodwork 
is  soft  pine,  fin- 
ished with  spar 
li  n  i  s  h  .  The 
kitchen  has  a 
sink,  with  a  wall- 
cabinet  directly 
above,  a  tin-cup- 
board, and  a  re- 
frigerator-room, 
with  built-in  re- 
frigerator. The 
walls  arc  ce- 
mented to  a 
height  of  four 
feet,  and  paint- 
ed with  white  enamel  paint.  The  woodwork  is  hard  pine, 
varnished. 

The  second  story  contains  four  bedrooms  besides  the  servant's 
bedroom,  each  having  a  large  closet  of  good,  square  dimensions. 

The  bathroom  has  a 
.       ^    .  .        tile  floor,  and  a  tile  wain- 

scot four  feet  high.  The 
bathroom  and  all  the 
bedrooms,  excepting  the 
servant's,  are  finished  in 
hard  pine,  varnished. 

The  attic  is  unfinished 
but  has  space  for  three 
large  rooms  that  can  be 
finished  at  any  time.  The 
house  is  heated  by  hot- 
air  furnace,  a  method 
which  gives  satisfactory 
results  with  little  care. 

The  cost  of  the  house, 
including  lighting-fix- 
tures, heating-apparatus, 
and  decorations  (but  not 
including  architects' 
fees),  was" $8,300.  This, 
is  a  reasonable  price, 
considering  the  exterior 
brickwork  and  the  in- 
Second  Floor  Plan.  terior  finish. 
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Residence  of  Robert  P.  Walker,  Esq.,  Glencoe,  Illinois 


Spencer  &  Powers,  Architects,  Chicago 


THIS  house  is  constructed 
of  frame  covered  with 
metal  lath  and  plaster  of 
a  rich  buff  color,  which  har- 
monizes perfectly  with  the 
green  and  brown  of  the  many 
trees  around  it.  The  lighter 
color  of  the  trimmings  gives 
Imghtness  to  the  window-open- 
ings. The  floors  of  the  porch 
and  the  loggia  are  paved  with 
Welsh  quarry  tiles. 

As  the  house  faces  the 
south,  all  the  rooms  get  sun  at 
-ome  time  of  the  day.  The  ar- 
rangement is  simple  and  sym- 
metrical, and  the  placing  of  the 
servant's  chamber  on  the  first 
floor  avoids  the  necessity  of  a 
rear  staircase.     The   attic   is 


Fireplace  in  Living-room. 


Icfn  unfinished.  The  loggia 
leading  from  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms may  be  used  as  an  out- 
door sleeping-room. 

The  interior  finish  is  of  pop- 
lar, stained  and  waxed  in  the 
living-room  and  hall,  elsewhere 
painted.  The  floors  are  of  oak 
in  the  principal  rooms,  else- 
where they  are  of  maple. 

The  fireplace  is  of  rich  tan- 
colored  mottled  brick,  set  in 
diagonal  pattern  above  the 
shelf,  which  rests  on  stone  cor- 
bels. 

A  house  of  this  proportion 
undoubtedly  gives  the  greatest 
exposure  to  air  and  sunshine, 
with  the  most  simple  and  effec- 
tive exterior  design. 
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First  Floor  Plan. 
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Second  Floor  Plan. 
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House  for  Mr.  V.  M.  Palmer,  New  Britain,  Connecticut 


Walter  P.  Crabtree,  Architect 


THE  Dutch 
colonial 
house  illus- 
tratwl  on  this  page 
is  a  suburban  home 
with  a  studied  pro- 
jwrtion  and  a  dis- 
tinctive character 
of  its  own.  Its 
simplicity  and  free- 
dom from  decora 
tions  and  the  har- 
monious color  of 
material  are  t  h  e 
main  elements  of 
its  charm. 

The  house  was 
placed  in  the  center 
of  the  lot,  with  a 
brick  walk  five  feet 
wide  leading  to  the 
front  door,  and  a 
tradesman's  en- 
trance on  the  north 
side.  The  first 
stor>'  is  of  dull  red, 
hard  burnt  brick, 
with  headers  of  (lull 
brown,  black,  and 
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Plan  of  First  Floor. 


green  tone,  laid  up 
in  Flemish  bond, 
with  mortar  of  gray 
white.  The  joints 
of  the  brick  work 
vary  from  one 
quarter  of  an  inch 
to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  width 
and  give  a  very 
pleasing  effect. 
Pink  granite  sills 
were  used  for  the 
cellar  and  first-story 
windows.  The 
shingles  of  the  sec- 
ond story  are 
stained  a  warm  red- 
dish brown,  and  all 
trimmings,  sash 
and  outside  mill- 
work,  were  painted 
a  rich  cream- color, 
with  blinds  of  deep 
bronze  green.  The 
frame  of  the  house 
above  the  first  floor 
is  constructed  of 
good  seasoned  tim- 
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ber  of  sufficient  size 
to  insure  rigid  con- 
struction. 

The  living-room 
is  a  feature  of  the 
first  floor  with  its 
large  bay  on  the 
south  side  and  nook 
with  seat  and  fire- 
place on  the  cast. 
Opening  from  this 
room  is  a  cozy  little 
den  with  fireplace 
and  bookcase,  and 
from  this  room 
steps  lead  to  the 
first  landing  on  the 
main  staircase.  This 
gives  a  chance  of 
privacy  which  is  of- 
ten absent  in  the 
small  house,  for  in 
this  ca.se  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house- 
hold wishes  to  es- 
cape from  the  liv- 
ing-room, he  may 
retreat  to  the  den, 
or,  if  necessary,  to 
the  second  story. 

This  room  was  finished  in  North 
Carolina  pine,  stained  a  dark  bog  oak, 
and  with  the  fireplace  laid  up  with 
brick  like  that  used  on  the  outside 
gives  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Altogether 
the  living-room  is  what  its  name  im- 
plies, a  great  room  to  live  in,  with 
sun  in  it  whenever  the  sun  is  shining. 

The  dining-room  was  planned  for  a 
round  table,  and  with  side  walls  cov- 
ered with  a  dull  red  leather  six  feet 
high  to  a  plate-rail,  a  dull  golden  tan 
paper  above,  and  ceiling  tinted  a  light 
tan,  makes  a  very  inviting  room.  The 
hall,  dining-room  and  living-room 
were  finished  in  ash  treated  with  a 
golden-brown  stain.  The  flooring  was 
quartered  sawed  oak,  stained  to  match, 
finished  and  waxed. 


The  Staircase   Hall. 


Rear  View  of  House. 


The  kitchen  is 
conveniently 
planned  and  of 
good  size.  The 
pantry  is  most  con- 
veniently located 
and  arranged  and 
has  all  the  modern 
conveniences  for 
easy  housekeeping. 
The  cellar  was  car- 
ried under  the 
whole  of  the  house 
and  has  a  cement 
floor,  and,  besides 
coal- bins  and  fur- 
nace, contains  serv- 
ant's toilet,  laun- 
dry, and  cool  stor- 
age-room. It  is  well 
lighted  on  every 
side. 

Opening  directly 
from  the  stairca,se 
hall  on  the  second 
floor  arc  the  cham- 
bers, all  of  good 
size  and  with  good 
closet  room.  The 
guest-chamber  has 
a  recessed  wash-bowl. 

The  house  is  heated  by  hot  air,  and 
is  wired  for  electric  and  piped  for  gas 
lights.  The  hardware  is  of  old  brass 
finish  very  plain  in  design,  which  gives 
a  pleasing  effect,  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  stain  of  the'  woodwork  and 
the  tints  of  the  leather  and  wall-paper. 
The  complete  cost  of  this  house,  fin- 
ished July,  igo6,  including  building, 
plumbing,  gas-piping,  electric  wiring, 
grading,  papering,  lighting-fixtures, 
hardware,  and  decoration,  was  a  little 
under  $5,500,  and  considering  the  size 
and  amount  of  room  it  contains,  and 
general  a|)pearance,  this  was  a  very 
reasonable  figure.  The  plumbing  is  of 
excellent  quality,  with  nickel-plated 
brass  fittings. 
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Second  Floor  Plan. 


Third   Floor  Plan. 
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House  at  Wildwood  Park,  near  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Wesley  Wentworth,  Architect,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


THE  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  large  living-hall,  with  the  cozy 
ingle-nook  on  one  side.  The  floor  of  the  latter  is  made  en- 
tirely of  brick,  and  sunk  one  step  below  the  floor  of  the  room. 
The  dining-room  faces  the  southeast,  and  beyond  it  is  a  small 
room  which  the  owner  uses  as  an  oflice  for  the  transaction  of  his 
farm  bu.siness.  From  both  living  and  dining  rooms  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  stretching  away  for  forty  miles  or  more  to  the 
Catskills  and  the  Shawangunk  mountains. 
The  foundations  and  first  storv  arc  built  of  stone  taken  from 


an  old  stone  wall  on  the  premises,  and  are  laid  with  deep-struck 
joints,  the  weathered  and  moss-covered  surface  only  exposed,  giv- 
ing a  beautiful  soft  tone  to  the  masonry;  the  rest  is  half-timber 
and  gray  stucco,  with  a  shingle  roof.  The  interior  is  in  cypress 
throughout,  stained  in  dull  mission  colors.  The  house  is  heated 
by  hot  water,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  has  thoroughly  good, 
though  not  extravagant,  modern  plumbing. 

The  cost  of  the  house  complete  was  about  $8,000.    The  natural 
beauty  of  the  surroundings  makes  landscape  work  unnecessary. 


PI<in  of  First  Flfxir. 


Plan  of  Second  Floor. 
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Two  Designs  for  Country  Houses 

A.  Raymond  LIlis,  Architect,  Hartford 


THE  site  selected 
for  this  house 
should  be  rather 
commanding  and  well 
surrounded  by  a  nat- 
ural growth  of  foliage, 
with  some  ornamental 
trees.  This  would  en- 
able the  owner  to  lay 
out  his  approaches 
and  walks  to  conform 
with  existing  condi- 
tions, making  an  in- 
teresting approach 
through  this  foliage 
and  shrubber)' :  only 
ghmpses  would  Vje  ob- 
tained of  a  quaint  and 
picturesque  hooded 
entrance  with  an  open 
pergola  at  one  side. 
The  reflected  light 
from  the  plaster  com- 
ing into  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  purple 
shades  cast  by  the 
richly  foliated  vines 
which   climb   over  it 
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would  add  a  distinct 
charm  to  the  entire 
scheme. 

The  house  as  plan- 
ned has  been  studied 
with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing  it  thoroughly 
comfortable  and  liv- 
able. The  most  casual 
glances  at  the  plans 
will  show  that  the  key- 
note is  the  large  living- 
room  or  hall,  from 
which  the  stairs  as- 
cend and  from  which 
the  den  and  dining- 
room  are  accessible. 
This  large  room  cor- 
responds to  the  great 
hall  commonly  found 
in  the  countrj-houses 
of  the  early  English 
period. 

The  vestibule  is  a 
feature  which  is  not 
often  studied  in  the 
ordinar}'  house.  In 
this   case  it  gives 
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Plan  of  Second  Floor. 


Plan  of  Attic  Hoor. 


privacy  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  allows  access  to  the  reception- 
room,  living-room,  and  pergola  by  means  of  French  windows  and 
doors;  these  doors  and  French  windows  lend  an  air  of  spacious- 
ness that  is  vcpi-  decorative.  The  reception-room  is  of  good  size, 
finished  in  gum-wood,  which  is  a  lighter  wood  than  walnut  and  has 
a  Ix'autiful  grain;  this  is  stained  a  natural  finish  and  floored  with 
narrow  matched  maple.  The  finish  of  the  vestibule  is  also  of 
gum-wood,  with  a  maple  floor,  but  stained  darker.  The  living- 
room  is  finished  entirely  in  cypress,  with  heavy  beamed  ceiling. 
As  the  dining-room  opens  from  this  the  two  rooms  are  finished 
alike  —  the  general  color-scheme  also  being  followed,  which  is 
a  Flemish  brown  for  the  woodwork,  with  walls  of  natural  burlap. 
The  fireplaces  are  all  of  red  face  brick  laid  with  broad  white 
joints,  with  hearths  laid  in  herring  bone  pattern,  and  simple  mantel 
designs. 

The  detail  of  the  main  staircase  is  very  simple  and  follows 
the  scheme  used 

in  the  living-       f~"  ^^ 

room,  the  effect 
being  gained  by 
using  hea\y  bal 
ustcrs  and  rail  of 
simple  lines,  all 
of  cj-press.  Un- 
der these  stairs  a 
large  coat -closet 
and  lavatory  are 
located.  The 
hall  or  lixnng- 
room  is  abund- 
antly lightefl  by 
a  large  triple 
window  on  the 
stair  landing, 
and  the  French 
windows  which 
()[Kn  u[x)n  the 
jK-rgola  also  add 
lil^ht. 

Tne  den  is  fin- 
ished vcr}'  sim- 
ply in  cypress. 
A   small  terrace 

in  the  corner  formed  by  the  dining-room  and  den  is  easily  reached 
by  French  windows;  this  answers  the  purpose  of  a  porch  and  helps 
the  setting  of  the  house. 

The  kitchen  and  service  {wrtion  is  isolated  as  much  as  possible 


Perspective  of  Gambrel-roofed  House. 


in  a  house  of  this  type.  The  floors  throughout  the  service  por- 
tion are  of  hard  pine,  oiled,  and  the  standing  trim  is  of  Southern 
pine.  The  servants'  chambers  are  finished  in  whitewood,  with 
spruce  floors. 

The  exterior  design  is  pleasing  and  wefl  balanced.  The  entire 
outside  walls  are  plastered  with  rough  cast  lime  mortar  worked 
thoroughly  with  a  trowel.  This  plaster  is  placed  on  wire  lath, 
which  is  much  more  durable  than  wood  lath  and  is  less  liable  to 
shrink  or  crack.  Many  architects  advise  the  admixture  of  a  greater 
proportion  of  cement  and  very  rough  sand.  If  this  is  done  a  very 
uneven  muddy  color  is  obtained,  and  it  is  by  no  means  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  lime  mortar  if  put  on  in  the  right  proportion  by  a  good 
mason. 

The  shingles  on  the  roof  are  laid  about  4^  inches  to  the  weather 
and  stained  a  Venetian  red,  which  gives  a  pleasing  efTect  when 
the  sun  strikes  upon  it.    The  outside  window-casings,  rafter-ends 

and  underside  of 
cornice  are 
painted  a  dark 
brown.  The 
windows  where 
possible  have 
shutters  painted 
green,  which 
harmonize  well 
with  the  plaster. 
The  floor  of 
the  pergola  is  of 
cement,  pitched 
towards  the  out- 
side and  laid  on 
a  foundation  of 
cinders  and  con- 
crete. 

The  second 
floor  has  an  ar- 
rangement which 
is  unusual  and 
yet  is  perfectly 
convenient.  A 
small  airy  cham- 
ber over  the  den 
can  be  used  as  a 
nursery  or  as  the  owner's  sleeping-room.  The  main  chamber  can 
be  used  as  a  sitting-room  or  boudoir.  From  this  the  dressing-room 
and  shower-bath,  with  wardrobe,  are  easily  reached,  forming  a  pri- 
vate suite.    A  hand-bowl  with  hot  and  cold  water  should  be  placed 
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in  the  dressing-room.  A  good-sized  linen-closet  has  been  conveni- 
ently located  and  is  large  enough  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the 
housewife. 

The  attic  contains  room  for  storage,  servants'  bathroom,  and  two 
chambers.    The  finish  of  the  entire  second  floor  and  attic,  with 
the  exception  of  the  living-room 
chamber,  is  whitewood,  stained. 
The  living-room  chamber  is  of 

i"'um-\vo()d,  finished  natural.    The 
floors  throughout  the  second  story 

jare  North   Carolina   pine,   oiled 

|and  waxed.    The  floors  in  the  at- 

)tic  are  spruce,  and  the  standing 
trim  is  whitewood,  stained. 

The  cellar  is  equipped  as  usual 
and  contains  a  hot -water  heater 
centrally  located. 

An  inexpensive  country  resi- 
dence, picturesque  and  well  plan- 
ned, may  be  considered  an  archi- 
tectural success.  While  it  may 
seem  an  impo.ssibility  to  build  this 
house  for  $10,000,  it  de])ends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  client  and  the 
architect.  In  suburban  sections  a 
balloon  frame  is  suflicient  for  any 
ordinary  residence.  This  house 
does  not  require  heavy  timbering, 
thereby  saving  a  great  deal  on 
lumber;  .simple  detail,  inexpen- 
sive woods,  and  simple  treatments 
save  again  on  labor  and  material. 
Ordinary  plumbing  and  hot- 
water  heating  can  be  placed  in 
this  house,  and  the  whole  thing, 
outside  of  the  finished  grading, 
can  be  built  for  $10,000. 


and  living-room  is  very  sim 
white,  and  the  detail  very 
papers  should  be  used  in 
designs  or  plain  colors  could 
room  and  living-room.    A 


The  other  design  shown  is  of 
the  gambrel-roofed  Colonial  style. 
When  our  forefathers  of  the  na- 
tion passed  beyond  the  first  steps 
of  pioneer  ambitions  and  settled 
down  to  enjoy  life,  they  followed 
the  architectural  styles  then  prev- 
alent in  England.  This  influence 
soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  most  comfortable  homes  that 
the  times  admitted.  These  same 
houses  are  now  being  studied  as 
models,  and  the  detail  and  work- 
manship is  very  elaborate  in 
many  cases.  While  this  hou.se  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  one  of  that 
type,  the  general  scheme  is  of  the 
early  New  England  Colonial,  and 
embraces  in  its  plan  the  same 
ideas  and  characteristics. 

The  vestibule,  painted  white, 
with  bay-trees  standing  at  each 
side,  forms  an  attractive  entrance. 
From  this  the  broad  hall  straight 
through  the  house  permits  direct 
access  to  ail  parts.  At  the  rear  of 
the  hall  are  the  stairs,  under 
which  is  a  coat-closet  and  lava- 
tory. On  the  east  side  of  the  hall 
is  a  spacious  dining-room,  obtain- 
ing the  early  morning  sun  and 
making  a  cheerful  breakfast- 
room,  while  on  the  opposite  side 
is  the  living-room.  The  treat- 
ment of  the   dining-room,    hall, 
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First,  Second,  and  Third  Floor  Plans. 


pie;  the  trim  of  whitewood  is  painted 
simple.  Some  of  the  old-style  scenic 
the  hall.  Papers  with  conventional 
be  ustfl  with  good  effect  in  the  dining- 
Norlh' Carolina  rift  pine  floor,  oiled, 
waxed,  and  covered  with  rugs, 
will  be  as  serviceable  as  a  hard- 
wood flfH)r,  and  cheaper. 

From  the  living-room  the  piaz- 
za and  den  are  reached.  The  den 
is  finished  in  cypress,  stained  a 
Flemish  brown ;  a  decided  change 
in  style  could  be  well  adapted 
here  in  color-scheme  and  furni- 
ture. 

The  kitchen  is  easily  reached 
through  the  large  serving-room  or 
butler's  pantry.  On  the  plans  the 
sizes  and  accessories  are  given 
plainly.  The  finish  of  this  por- 
tion, including  rear  .stairs  and 
hall,  is  of  hard  pine  oiled;  this  is 
the  most  durable  finish  and  can 
easily  be  kept  clean  and  rcfin- 
ished.  The  floor  is  a  single 
spruce  floor  covered  with  lino- 
leum —  the  best  kitchen  floor. 

On  the  second  floor  arc  the 
chambers,  fini.shed  in  whitewo<Ki 
for  painting  or  natural  stains,  as 
the  owner  may  wish.  North 
Carolina  rift  floors  are  advised 
throughout  this  floor. 

The  attic  contains  two  cham- 
bers and  bath — finished  in 
whitewood,    with  storage  space. 

The  cellar,  as  usual,  contains 
coal-bins,  heater-room,  and  vege- 
table-closet; the  entire  floor  is 
of  concrete.  It  is  advisable  to 
plaster  the  cellar  ceiling  to  pre- 
vent the  dust  from  the  coal  work- 
ing through  to  the  first  floor,  and 
whitewashed  cellar  walls  add  an 
air  of  cleanliness. 

The  plumbing  of  both  these 
houses  is  direct  and  should  con- 
sist of  enamel  iron  fi.xtures,  with 
open  plumbing,  nickeled  where 
exposed  —  all  traps  and  seats 
should  be  vented  by  local  vents, 
and  have  proper  shut-offs  to  con- 
trol the  supply. 

A  lengthy  specification  could 
supplement  this,  gi\nng  technical 
terms  and  details  of  the  construc- 
tion; but  after  giving  the  main 
points,  the  client  is  advised 
to  leave  that  part  entirely  to  his 
architect,  consulting  with  him 
freely  on  everything  neces.sary, 
even  to  the  furniture  and  rugs. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  exte- 
rior that  is  not  made  clear  by  the 
graphic  perspective  sketches. 
The  roofs  are  shingled  with  red- 
cedar  shingles  laid  4i  inches  to 
the  weather,  dipped  in  a  good 
creosote  stain.  The  walls  can 
also  be  shingled  in  both  de- 
signs. Either  method  gives  the 
quiet  effect  which  a  house  should 
have. 
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Cottage  near  Lake  Harriet,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Lowell  A.  Lamoreau,  Architect,  Minneapolis 


THIS  six-room  Swiss  cottage  was  built  on  high  ground  over- 
looking Lake  Harriet,  Minnea[X)lis.  The  first  story  and  base- 
ment are  covered  with  rough  cast  cement  on  wire  lath,  while 
the  second  floor,  balconies,  and  all  woodwork  are  of  first  dear 


rough  sawed  lumber.    The  house  is  stained  a  rich  old  wood  brown,  I 
the  ornamental  sawed  pattern  and  the  shingles  being  bright  green.  * 
Birch  is  the  interior  finish  throughout  the  first  story;  painted  pint 
in  the  second.    The  cost  of  the  house  was  $3,300. 
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Cottage  in  the  Suburbs  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Lowell  A.  Lamoreau,  Architect,  Minneapolis 


THIS  cottage,  built  also  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Minneapolis, 
on  a  side  hill,  has  attracted  considerable  attention. 
The  house  has  a  full  basement,  with  wall  built  of  Orton- 
ville  granite,  a  warm  pink  or  reddish  color.  The  exterior  is  painted 
cream  white,  the  shingles  on  the  gables  stained  a  silver  color,  and 
the  roof  an  olive  green. 

The  stairway  is  directly  opposite  the  front  door,  and  in  place  of 
the  ordinary 
new  el-posts, 
there  are  two  col- 
umns running  to 
the  beams  on  the 
ceiling.  On  the 
stair-landing  a 
stained  -gl  ass 
window,  in  tones 
of  red,  gold,  and 
blue,  gives  a 
soft,  diffused  ef- 
fect throughout 
the  first  and  sec- 
ond floor  halls. 

The  room  at 
the  left  of  the 
hall  is  the  li- 
brary, where 
books  are  ar- 
ranged     on 
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Plans  of  First  and  Second  Floors. 


both  sides  of  the  fireplace,  and  above  the  bookcases  a  plaster 
arch  makes  a  niche  for  a  piece  of  statuary.  The  library,  hall, 
living-room,  and  dining-room,  opening  into  each  other  as  they 
do,  arc  ideal  for  entertaining.  The  feature  of  the  stairs  turning 
both  ways  from  the  landing,  and  the  square  hall  on  the  second 
floor,  doing  away  with  long  passages,  makes  an  unusually  pleasing 
second  floor,  as  all  rooms  open  directly  into  the  hall.   None  of  the 

corners  of  the 
second  -  floo  r 
chambers  is  cut, 
on  account  of  the 
gambrel  roof. 

The  butler's 
pantry  is  located 
under  the  stair- 
landing,  and  is 
not  a  full  story  in 
height;  but  there 
is  ample  head- 
room. 

First -class 
plumbing  is  used 
throughout,  and 
the  house  is  heat- 
ed by  hot  water. 
The  cost  of  the 
house  complete 
was  $3,8cx3. 
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House  at  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

John  A.  Lane,  Architect  Washington 


THIS  quiet,  unpretentious, 
suburban  home  was  plan- 
ned to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
small  family,  and  to  require  a 
minimum  amount  of  care.  The 
house  and  lot  face  the  south.  The 
height  of  ceilings,  detail  finish,  and 
furnishings  have  been  planned 
with  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
rooms,  and  on  entering  one  is 
^uq)rised  at  the  apparent  size  of 
the  interior. 

The  entrance-hall  extends 
through  the  house,  permitting  a 
free  current  of  air  in  summer 
when  the  south  breeze  is  the  cool- 
est. The  dining  and  living  rooms, 
on  either  side,  are  separated  from 
the  hall  by  arches.  The  den,  at 
one  sideof  the  hall,  hasa  lounging- 
seat  beneath  the  casements,  facing 
a  cheery  fireplace  and  bookcases. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  small 
bay,  with  leaded  glass,  filled  with 
flowers.  The  height  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  den  is  lessened  by  a  rise  of 
two  steps  which  corresjx)nd  with 
those  to  the  platform  at  the  oppo- 
site .side  of  the  hall.  The  stair- 
way is  hidden  from  view,  starting 
from  the  raised  platform,  which 
has  an  arched  recess  and  seat. 

The  chambers  have  large, 
double  ca.sement-sashes  opening 
to  the  south.  The  attic  has  a 
ser\ant's  room,  ample  storage- 
space,  and  provision  for  a  studio 
with  north  light.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  kitchen,  pantry, 
and  bathroom  are  painted.  The 
floors  throughout  are  rift  Georgia 
pine.  The  finish  inside  is  pine, 
stained  in  the  first  story,  painted 
elsewhere.  Outside,  the  finish  is 
c)-press,  painted  white,  with 
cypress  shingles  of  a  silver  gray 
color,  stone  underpinning 
and  chimneys.  The  back  yard  is  not  sacrificed  to  the  servants 
but  is  made  a  living  part  of  the  home,  and  the  house  planned  with 
this  in  view.  The  kitchen  service  \ard  is  at  one  side,  with  a  small 
garden  back  of  it.     This  is  sc|)arated  by  a  high  trellis  from  the 


lawn,  which  extends  back  from  the  house  and  main  piazza  to  a 
natural  grove  of  forest  trees  and  a  tennis-court.  The  yard  is  in- 
closed by  a  privet  hedge  and  a  screen  of  climbing  roses. 

In  1904  this  house,  complete,  was  built  for  the  sum  of  $3,900. 
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FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN.  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

RL5IDLNCE.  OF  A.   H.    HUNT.    E.5Q.,  COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COLORADO. 
MACLAREN    &  THOMAS.  ARCHITECTS.  COLORADO  SPRINGS. 
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Two  Plaster  Houses  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Foltz  &  Parker.  Architects,  Indianapolis 


THE  house  i>f 
Mr.  Suthcr 
land  w  a  s 
built  to  meet  the 
RHjuirements  of  a 
family  consisting  of 
the  owner  and  his 
wife,  two  small 
children,  and  one 
servant.  The 
amount  appropri- 
ated was  $6,cxx), 
and  the  cost  of 
the  house  a  year 
ago  was  a  little  less 
than  $6,300.  The 
problem  of  recon- 
ciling the  owner's 
requirements  with 
his  building-appro- 
priation appeared 
at  first  thought  a 
difficult  one,  but 
neither  unusual 
nor  imjxissible. 

The  site  present 
ed  many  possibil- 
ities, being  high 
ground  on  the 
south  bank  of  Fall  Creek,  with  a 
rather  abrupt  slope  to  the  creek 
bed  on  the  north  and  a  gradual 
slope  to  Sutherland  Avenue  on 
the  south,  necessitating  equal  cm 
phasis  of  both  fronts.  Thus  the 
creek  side  naturally  became  the 
garden  front  and  the  family  porch 
a  feature  of  this  elevation.  No 
porch  was  deemed  neces.sarj'  for 
the  street  front,  but  in  its  stead  an 
ofHrn  vestibule  with  a  broad  ce- 
ment approach  was  provided,  the 
latter  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
grass  terrace  raised  above  the 
surrounding  grade  and  faced  with 
terrace-walls  of  field  stones.  Field 
stones  were  also  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  outside  chimney  in 
the  west  eleva- 
tion and  for  the 
porch-base  and 
columns.  The 
exterior  was  fin- 
ished in  cement 
with  a  trowel 
finish,  rough  cy- 
press beams  be- 
i  n  g  introduced 
into  the  gables 
and  dormers. 
Roof  shingles 
and  beams  were 
stained  dark 
green.  All  out- 
side trim  and 
sash  were  paint- 
ed ivory  white. 
The  feature  with 


Residence  of 


A.  Sutherland,  Indianapolis. 


Staircase  Hall. 
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First  Floor  Plan. 


Second  Floor  Plan. 


which  one  is  per- 
haps  most  im- 
pressed in  the  in- 
terior is  the  center 
stairway  to  the 
ingle-nook  on  the 
landing.  From  this 
ingle-nook,  with  its 
settles  on  either 
side,  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  gar- 
den and  the  stream 
is  obtained.  Be- 
^^M  low  the  ingle-nook 
'A  is  a  small  room  con- 
nected with  both  ■ 
the  living-room  and 
kitchen,  for  use 
either  as  den  or 
breakfast-room. 

The  feature  of 
the  large  living- 
room  is  the  brick 
fireplace.  The  bay 
at  the  southwest 
corner  adds  much 
to  the  spaciousness 
and  cheerfulness  of 
the  room,  admit- 
ting the  sunlight  at  all  times  dur- 
ing the  day.  Casement  doors 
connect  the  living-room  with  the 
garden  porch. 

The  rooms  in  the  second  story 
are  necessarily  small,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  conditions  that  they 
must  be  five  in  number.  Of 
these,  one  is  the  children's  nurs- 
ery or  playroom,  one  their  bed- 
room, one  the  owner's  bedroom, 
besides  a  guest-room  and  the 
maid's  room.  Ample  closets  arc 
provided,  and  a  nook  with  small 
fireplace  was  thought  advisable 
between  the  two  west  rooms. 

The  rear  stairs  are  combined 
in  part  with  the  main  stairway 
in  a  manner  to  occupy  a  mini- 
mum amount  of 
space.  The  attic 
is  finished  for 
storage  purposes 
only.  In  the 
byisement  are  the 
laundry,  boiler 
and  fuel  rooms, 
and  a  servant's 
toilet.  The 
house  is  heated 
by  hot  water. 

To  the  interior 
finish  and  deco 
ration,  the  same 
careful  consider 
ation  was  given 
as  to  the  plan. 
Chestnut  wood 
stained    a    rich 
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brown  was  used  in 
!the  living-room, 
jwith  a  Iwo-toncd 
I  green  pai)cr  on  the 
'  walls.     The    halls 

were  finished  in  bog 

oak  with  walls  of 

light    brown;     the 

dining-room   in 

ivory    white    with 

red  birch  doors, 
j  the  walls  being  pa- 
pered   in    plain 

green  on  which 

panels  were  formed 

by  the  use  of  small 

wood    panel-molds 

nailed    on     and 

painted  ivory  white. 

The  sleeping-rooms 

were  finished  in 

|)oplar-vvood  and 

|)ainte(i  to  corre- 
spond witli  the  col- 
ors in  the   papers, 

which  were  selected 

from  the  many  dainty  striped  patterns  now  deservedly  so  popular. 

THE  Long  residence,  designed  for  an  ample  city  lot  and  sur- 
rounded by  fine  old  trees,  presented  opportunity  for  use  of 
the  plaster  and  half-timber  treatment  on  account  of 
its  environment.  Brick  pavers,  laid  in  Flemish  bond,  were  carried 
to  the  height  of  the  first-story  win- 
dow-sills, forming  a  substantial 
base  for  the  remaining  superstruc- 
ture of  cement,  the  first  story  being 
a  plain  trowel  finish  and  the  upper 
story  and  gables  paneled  in  an  in- 
teresting manner  with  undressed 
cypress  strips,  which  were  stained 
with  creosote-oil  to  a  rich  walnut 
brown.  The  roof  is  stained  a  moss 
green. 

The  house  has  an  east  frontage, 
therefore  the  living-porch  on  the 
south  was  inevitable,  though  a  de- 
parture from  the  conventional  urban 
custom  of  building  it  across  the 
street  front.  The  floors  are  of 
cement  tiles,  with  steps  of  cement. 


The  Living-room,  Sutherland  House. 


Residence'  ol  Mr.  Harry  \v.  I  ong,  Indianapolis. 


The  house  is 
complete  and  con- 
venient in  its  ar- 
rangement. The  liv- 
ing-room is  large 
and  well  lighted. 
The  ceiling  is 
beamed  and  all 
wwxiworkis  fumed 
oak.  Casement 
doors  open  upon 
the  large  south 
porch,  and  fixed 
bookcases  with 
leaded -glass  d(X)rs 
occupy  all  of  the  re- 
maining .south  wall 
to  the  height  of 
the  window -stools. 
The  stair-hall 
and  .stairs  are  fin- 
ished in  red  birch 
-Stained  old  mahog- 
any, and  the  din- 
ing-room is  fini.shcd 
in  old  ivory  and 
mahogany,  with  a  high  j)aneled  wain.scot.  A  grade  entrance  at 
the  rear  of  the  hall  furnished  easy  access  to  either  the  .stair-hall, 
the  kitchen,  or  the  basement.  In  the  latter  are  the  laundry,  vege- 
table-cellar, boiler  and  fuel  room,  and  under  the  living-room  a 
large  smoking  and  recreation  room  with  a  huge  fireplace  in  the 

west  end.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  faced  with  the  same  bricks  as 
were  used  for  the  exterior,  and  the 
ceiling  is  rough  plastered  and 
beamed.  This  was  designed  as  a 
purely  "stag"  room,  in  which  the 
owner  might  entertain  his  men 
friends  with  httle  disturbance  to 
the  other  occupants  of  the  house. 

This  hou.se,  just  completed,  in- 
cluding hot-water  heat,  modem 
plumbing,  and  electric  lighting,  cost 
$9,500.  If  one  figures  up  the  num- 
ber of  rooms,  and  the  size  of  each, 
he  will  realize  that  this  is  a  low 
figure.  It  has  been  obtained  by  a 
rectangular  plan  which  docs  not 
waste  a  foot  of  space. 


Plan  of  First  Floor. 


Plan  of  Second  Floor. 
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nE3T    T-LOEUi^ 


HOUSt:  AT  POCTLAMD  MAINE. 
rORJOHM  r  GOULD- 

JOMM    CALVIM    ^TE:-V£:N3 

JOMrt   fiOMVAHO    3XZ1.VEJ-0 

JM»CMIT&CT3 


FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN. 


JOHN  r  GOULD 


SEjCOMD  riXBK. 


SE.COND   FLOOR  PLAN. 


HOU5L    FOR    JOHN    F.   GOULD,    L5Q.,  PORTLAND,    MAINL. 
JOHN  CALVIN  5TF-VLNS,}JOHN   HOWARD  .STLVF-N5.  ARCHITF.CTS.I  PORTLAND. 
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DINING-ROOM. 


LIVING-ROOM. 

HOUSL  FOR  JOHN    F.  GOULD,   ESQ..   PORTLAND,   MAINL. 

JOHN  CALVIN    5TEVLN5,  JOHN   HOWARD  STEVENS.  ARCHITECTS,  PORTLAND. 
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fIRST  FLCX)R   PLAN. 
HOUSF.   IN    DENVLR,  COLORADO. 


SECOND   FLOOR   PLAN. 

WILLIAM   ELLSWORTH   FISHER,  ARCHITECT.   DENVER. 
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Bungalow  in  Denver,  Colorado 


William  Llisworth  Fisher,  Architect,  Denver 


AS  the  price  of 
building-lots 
L  in  Denver  is 
high,  a  man  of 
moderate  means 
cannot  surround 
his  house  with 
much  land.  In  a 
country  of  such  al- 
titude and  such 
glorious  mountain 
views,  this  is  less  of 
a  drawback  than  it 
would  be  in  low  or 
level  country.  The 
house  shown  here 
is  a  logical  succes- 
sor of  the  thou- 
sands of  little  one- 
story  brick  houses 
of  Denver,  and  yet 
it  is  a  wonderful 
improvement  over 
those  monotonous 
affairs.  It  repre- 
sents the  right  way 
in  which  Mission 
architecture  should 
be  adapted  to  mod  - 
em   house   de.sign ; 


that  is,  by  omitting 
the  arabesques  and 
intricate  scroUwork 
which  by  the  igno- 
rant are  supposed 
to  characterize  the 
Mission  buildings. 

The  Colorado 
summer  is  hot  and 
dry;  the  winter  is 
n  o  t  accompanied 
by  any  very  heavy 
snows;  so  the  wide 
cornice  on  this 
house  is  of  service 
in  shutting  out  the 
hot  sun  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  cost  of  this 
house  was  $6,500; 
of  which  $150  was 
the  heating  item, 
and  $315  was  the 
cost  of  plumbing. 
All  of  the  main 
rooms  and  cham- 
bers are  on  the 
ground  floor,  with 
rooms  for  the  ser- 
vants above. 


PLAN. 


so 
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-  riRST  ri-OVR  PLAN  - 


IIRSI    KLOOR   PLAN. 
HOU.SF.   IN    FRAMINGHAM,   MA55ACHUSLTT5. 


-  AECOMD  rLOSR  PLAN . 


5UCOND  fLOOR   PLAN. 
RALPH    E.DMUND  5AWYLR,  ARCHITLCT,    BOSTON. 
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VltW  OF   EXTE-RIOR. 


AS  the  house  was  to  be  on  Ihe 
easterly  side  of  the  street  on 
L  a  lot  of  moderate  size,  the 
chief  problem  to  be  solved  in  its 
design  was  the  location  of  the 
|)rinci])al  rooms  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  a  maximum  amount  of 
sun  and  air  with  a  just  participation 
in  the  view  of  the  pretty  vale  ob- 
tained from  the  front  windows. 

Although  based  upon  the  familiar 
type  of  central  stair-hall  with  rooms 
on  either  side,  the  plan   still   takes 
certain  liberties  with  the  symmet- 
rical grouping  of  the  rooms.    Care 
has    been    taken    to    arrange    the 
rooms  in  such  a  way  that  repetition 
in  pro])ortion  and  size 
will  not  occur,  and  to 
aUow  of  their  separate 
e\er\-(iay  use  as  well 
as  tlieir  use  en  suite 
for  entertaining.    The 
intimate  connection  of 
!i\ing-room  and  main 
porch  is  especially  de- 
sirable, the  latter  be- 
ing shaded  in  summer 
by  the  little  group  of 
oaks.     In  the  service 
portion  of  the  house 
every    reasonable    al- 
lowance  for  conve- 
nience has  been  made, 
and  the  telephone 
placed    where   it   can 
be    readily    answered 
during  the  absence  of 
the    family.      Ample 
closet    room    is    pro- 
vided for  the  six  sec- 
ond-fl o o  r    bedrooms ; 
no    rooms    were    re- 
quired   on    the    third 
floor. 

The  exterior  de- 
pends chiefly  on  its 
proportions,  with  the 
use  of  tongued  and 
grooved  siding  eight 
inches  in  width  in 
order  to  obtain  greater 
dignity  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case  with 
c  la  ])  bo  a  rd  e  d  or 
shingled  walls.  The 
low  pitch  given  to  the 
main  roof,  and  the 
broad  porches  with 
their  boldly  overhang- 
ing roofs,  all  give,  it 
is  at  once  felt,  an  air 
of  quiet  domesticity 
and  ease  to  what 
might  otherwise  be  a 
severe  plan. 

PLANS  OF  FIRST  AND  SECOND   FLOORS  AND  GROUNDS. 
HOUSL   IN   SUBURBS  OF   BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS.  RALPH    EDMUND  SAWYER,   ARCHITECT.   BOSTON. 
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Halj..        LiVina     Room. 


Pinir^  I 


p  o  Rc  ri 


FlRiTFLOOP. 


HR5T  FLOOR    PLAN. 
RLilDtNCL  OF   GLORGL   W.  5PRINGLR,   WILME.TTE,   ILLINOIS. 


5ECO^D     FLOORS 


5LCOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
ARTHUR  G.   BROWN,  ARCHITLCT,  CHICAGO. 
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HOIJSE      MX    HOLUYWOOU      CALIFORNIA  "• 
FOR      IIRS     THO.^IAl    H.    POI.LOtK^ 


Bin    K.OOM 


BLD    HOOM 


DR1.5SIKJC   BOOM 


BUNGALOW   FOR   MRS.  THOMAS   H.    POLLOCK,   HOLLYWOOD.  CALIFORNIA. 
MYRON   HUNT  AND  ELMER   GREY,  ARCHITECTS,  LOS  ANGELES. 
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LIVING-ROOM. 


URM  FLOOR  PLAN. 
HOUSE.   FOR   W.  W.  KLINL,  LSQ..  RF.ADING,  PF.NN5YLVANIA. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
MUHLLNBE.RG   BROS.,  ARCHITECTS,  READING. 
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THL  HALL 
HOUSE   FOR   W.  W.  KLINE,  E5Q..  READING,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


MUHLENBERG  BROS.,  ARCHITECTS,  READING. 
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FIRST  PLOOR  PLAN. 
HOUSF.  FOR   O.  M.  WE.AND.  F,5Q..  RLADING.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
MUHLLNBERG   BROS..  ARCHITECTS.SREADING. 
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THIS  house  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
large  piazzas  and  yet  preserve  the  goodness 
of  the  design.  It  is  a  type  which  looks  re- 
markably well  on  hilly  ground,  and  the  wood-colored 
shingles  are  in  harmony  with  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
In  spite  of  all  design  in  terracotta  and  concrete 
blocks,  stone,  brick,  and  plaster,  the  fact  remains 


that  design  in  wood  —  (preferably  shingles)  stained 
wood  colors,  and  not  painted  —  is  unequalled  in  suc- 
cessful harmony  with  an  environment  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  Such  is  the  country  architecture  of  Switzer- 
land, Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia,  Germany: — the 
countries  of  the  pine  and  the  fir.  This  house  is  a 
worthv  successor. 


liOUSEAT    HiaHMOUNT    "NY 
For  Dr  Jacob  Fums 


M  L  JWD  HG  Emery.  AHCMtrecTS 


Rbst  StobyPlan 


RstTTS  CoeMCRt 


Mouse  AT  Higmmount  TJ," 
Tor  Dr  Jacob  FOms 


M  L  ANr HG FmekvJ^JKH !Trr-1 


CTT 


5ecohd  3torv  Rjw 
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BesRooM 


Kalj. 


SCDKOOM 

I30KIT6 


DCDROOM 


Beoroom 
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URST   FLOOR     PLAN.  5LCOND  fLOOR  PLAN. 

HOUSL   FOR   DR.  JACOB   FUHS.   HIGHMOUNT,   NE.W  YORK. 

M.   L.  AND  H.  G.   LMERY,  ARCHITECTS.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 
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POPCH. 


I _ 


FIRST  FLOOR  FLAN. 

SCALE  >'-irT. 


PORCH 


m 


SECOND  FDDOR  PLAN. 

SCALE. /»■■  =  In. 


PIR5T  FLOOR   PLAN.  ,  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

RL5IDLNCE.   FOR   MR.   W.   MORTON,  L.   WALNUT   HILLS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

E.LZNER   &   ANDERSON.  ARCHITECTS,  CINCINNATL 
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THE  plan  of  this  house  is  unusually  interesting  in 
its  variation  from  the  usual  method  of  kitchen 
behind  dining-room.  Here  the  extra  kitchen  flue 
is  dispensed  with,  a  combination  stairway  is  possible,  a 
ver}'  desirable  porch  is  added  on  the  south  side  of  the 
dining-room,  and  all  within  the  limits  of  the  small 


rectangular  plan.  The  cost  of  the  house,  including  the 
architect's  fee,  was  $5,457.24.  There  is  a  finished 
laundry  in  the  basement,  and  the  entire  basement  floor 
is  laid  in  Portland  cement  tile.  Living-room  and  hall 
are  in  plain  oak  trim;  dining-room  and  chambers,  in 
ivory-white  enamel  paint. 


FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN. 
HOUSE  FOR   MR.  F.  D.  WILLIAMS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


5E.COND  FLOOR   PLAN. 
THOMAS  G.  HOLYOKE,  ARCHITECT.  ST.  PAUL. 
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FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN. 
HOUSL  AT  CHLSTNUT  HILL.   MA5SACHU5LTTS. 


SECOND  FLOOR   PLAN. 


HURD  &  GORE.,  ARCHITLCTS.   BOSTON. 
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FIRST  fLOOR  PLAN. 
RLSIDE.NCL  OF  CALVIN   DURAND,  ESQ.,  LAKE.  FORL5T,  ILLINOIS. 


5E.COND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
FROST  &   GRANGER,  ARCHITLCT5.  CHICAGO. 
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HR5T   fLOOR   PLAN.  5E.COND   FLOOR  PLAN. 

RE.5IDENCE  OF   DR.   E.RNL5T  C.   WHLE.LER,  TACOMA,  WASHINGTON. 

GtORGL  WL5LE.Y  bULLARD.  ARCHITECT,  TACOMA. 
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VIE.W  OF  REAR. 


THE  LIVINO-ROOM. 
RESIDENCE  OF   DR.   ERNEST  C.  WHEELER,  TACOMA.   WASHINGTON. 
GEORGE   WESLEY  BULLARD.    ARCHITECT.   TACOMA. 
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RL5IDENCE.  OF   MR.   W.   L.    MASON,   DAVENPORT,    IOWA. 
TF.MPLE.,  BURROWS  &   McLANE,  ARCHITECTS,   DAVENPORT. 
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RLSIDENCL  OF  MR.   W.   H.   VAN    DERVOORT  AT   MOLINL,    ILLINOIS. 


BINIMS  BOOM 
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RLSIDLNCE  OF   MR.  CHARLES  GRILK,   DAVENPORT.   IOWA. 
TWO   PLASTER   HOUSES.  TEMPLE,    BURROWS  &    McLANE,  ARCHITECTS,   DAVENPORT. 
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UVING-ROOM,  WITH   DOOR   TO  PORCH. 


FIRE.PLACE.  IN   LIVING-ROOM. 


FIRST   FLOOR   PLAN. 
HOU5F.  FOR   DR.  W.  GRANT   HATCH,   ROCKFORD.   ILL. 


SECOND  FLOOR   PLAN. 
BRUST  &    PHILIPP.  ARCHITECTS,   MILWAUKEE.,  WIS. 
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DINING-ROOM. 


5TAIRCA5L. 
HOUSE  FOR  DR.  W.  GRANT  HATCH.   ROCKFORD,   ILL 


DtTAIL  OF  ENTRANCt. 
BRUST  &    PHILIPP,  ARCHITLCT5,   MILWAUKE.L,  WIS. 
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THIS  house  is  on  a  comer  lot  about  150  feet  square, 
and  faces  south.  The  land  is  ten  feet  higher  at  the 
southeast  corner,  where  it  touches  the  sidewalk,  than 
at  the  northwest  corner,  at  the  rear  of  the  lot.  The  problem 
was  to  convince  the  owner  that  the  house  should  be  set  so 
that  the  first  floor  would  be  six  and  one  half  feet  above  grade 
at  the  front  line  of  the  house.  As  a  result  of  placing  the 
house  high,  there  is  a  slight  rise  in  the  entrance-walk  in 
approaching  the  house.  There  is  also  a  well-lighted 
laundry  in  the  basement  at  the  rear,  with  an  entrance  but 
a  few  steps  below  grade. 

.^11  of  the  rooms,  seventeen  in  all,  receive  good  sunlight 
and  air,  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
dining-room,  on  the  east  side,  gets  the  morning  sun.  The 
living-room  and  parlor  get  sun  during  the  greater  part  of 


the  day.  This  benefit  of  the  sunliglit  has  been  increased 
by  omitting  the  roof  of  the  veranda  on  the  front,  and  the 
exterior  of  the  house  has  gained  in  effect  by  this  same 
means. 

The  exterior  wall,  up  to  the  second  floor,  is  of  local 
stone,  warm  gray  in  color,  and  much  superior  in  effect  to 
the  bluish-gray  stone  frequently  seen.  Above  the  second 
floor  the  walls  are  covered  with  light  brown  stained 
shingles.  The  exterior  trim  is  painted  cream  white; 
blinds  and  shutters  are  bottle  green.  Barge  boards  and 
eaves  are  likewise  cream  white.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
dark-blue  slates,  according  to  the  owner's  wish,  and 
against  the  desire  of  the  architect. 

The  house  cost  $8,297,  without  grading  and  architect's 
commission. 


■^ 


»5econo    fuooB.     Plan 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 
HOU5L  AT   LANSDOWNL,   PENNSYLVANIA. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
ADIN    B.   LACLY,  ARCHITECT,    PHILADELPHIA. 
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PLAN5  AND   ELE.VATION5  Of   HOUSE.  fOR  OPERATIVE.^  OF    FACTORY.     RLQUIRLMENT5:  SIX  ROOMS.  E.ACH  OPENING  ON  HALLWAY. 


PLANS  OF   HOUSE  FOR  OPERATIVES  OF   FACTORY. 
TWO   HOUSE.5  AT  BEVE.RLY.   MA55ACHU5E.TT5.  KILHAM   &    HOPKINS,  ARCHITECTS.   BOSTON. 
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5LCOND  FLOOR   PLAN. 


FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN. 

RE.5IDE.NCL   FOR   MR.  WM.  CHUBB.   WYNCOTL,   PLNNSYLVANIA. 
HE.ACOCK  &   H0KAN50N,  ARCHITLCTS.   PHILADLLPHIA. 
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FIRST  hLOOR   PLAN.  5E.COND  FLOOR   PLAN. 

Rt51DE.NCL  OF   MR.  GLORGL   RILD,    LUMBE.RTON,   NE.W  JLRSE.Y. 
HLACOCK  &   H0KAN50N,   ARCHITF.CT5.   PHILADLLPHIA. 
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-  FIR.3T-rLjOOR-PLAN  - 


-  :5ELCOND  -  TLOOR.-  PLv\N  - 


HOUSL   FOR   MR.   HLRBLRT  WIL5BY,  WORCL5TLR,   MA55ACHU5LTTS. 
FROST.  BRIGGS  &  CHAMBERLAIN.  ARCHITtCTS.  WORCLSTER. 
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5E.COND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

HOUSL  FOR   MR.   GLO.  W.   FREEMAN.  WORCL5TER.   MASSACHUSETTS. 

FROST.  BRIGGS  &  CHAMBERLAIN.   ARCHITECTS,  WORCESTER. 
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FROM   THE.  SOUTHWL5T. 


House  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

Kilham  &  Hopkins,  Architects,  Boston 


THIS  house  was  built  on  an  extremely  narrow  lot  of 
peculiar  shape,  which  demanded  a  very  compact 
treatment  of  the  plan.  The  lot  on  the  water-side 
slopes  abruptly  to  the  beach,  and  the  house  was  built 
as  low  as  possible  to  give  fair  story  height.  A  wide, 
simple  cornice  and  all  possible  horizontal  lines  were 
used.  The  main  walls  are  finished  in  plaster  of  a  yel- 
lowish tone  and  a  fairly  rough  cast,  and  the  piazza  and 
porches  are  provided  with  posts  and  brackets  of  simple 


design.  Woodwork,  blinds,  and  doors  are  painted  green. 

The  living-room  runs  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
house  facing  the  water,  with  light  and  air  on  three 
sides.  On  the  inside  wall  the  fireplace,  with  seats  and 
book-shelves,  is  entirely  taken  care  of  in  the  "nook." 
This  not  only  adds  to  the  size  and  attractiveness  of  the 
whole  room,  but  also  allows  several  people  to  enjoy 
the  hearth  without  interfering  with  the  main  room  itself. 

Glass  doors  open  upon  the  piazza  opposite  the  fire- 


THF    LIVING-ROOM. 
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PROM   THE   NORTHEAST. 


place  "nook."  The 
ceiling  is  finished 
showing  the  con- 
structional floor- 
beams,  which  are 
stained  a  dark  tone, 
with  the  light  plas- 
ter between  them. 
The  dining-room 
is  placed  between 
the  living-room  and 
kitchen.  It  is  of 
octagonal  shape, 
which  is  the  best 
suited  for  the  round 
d  i  n  i  n  g  - 1  a  b  1  e  so 
much  desired  to- 
day. A  roomy  and 
attractive  glass- 
doored  china-cup- 
board is  placed  on 
the  chimney  side 
of  the  room.  In 
fact,  all  the  cup- 
boards, bookcases, 
and  coat-closets  are 
grouped  around 
the  chimney,  as 
they  usually  are  in 
small  Colonial 
houses.  By  pro- 
jecting half  of  the 
dining-room  o  u  t  - 
side  the  line  of  the 
main  house  it  vir- 
tually becomes  a 
bay  window,  and 
is  roofed  like  one. 
This  is  the  only 
side  of  the  house 
where  a  projection 
could    be    success- 
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SECOND  FLOOR   PLAN. 


fully  made,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shape 
of  the  lot. 

The  hall  is  small 
but  serves  its  pur- 
pose, giving  access 
to  all  the  different 
portions  of  the 
house.  The  front 
door  opens  on  a 
lower  level  than 
the  main  floor.  Im- 
mediately on  the 
left  is  the  door  to 
the  cellar,  with  the 
living-room,  cham- 
ber, and  kitchen 
doors  off  the  main 
floor  above. 

The  second  story 
is  divided  into  one 
large  and  two 
smaller  chambers, 
with  ample  closets 
and  storage-spaces 
under  the  lower 
portions  of  roof. 
No  space  is  wasted. 
The  linen-closet  is 
arranged  around 
the  chimney,  as  are 
the  closets  on  the 
first  floor. 

The  bathroom  is 
situated  between 
the  rooms  and  over 
the  plumbing  be- 
low, which  gives 
the  most  simple 
and  economical 
system  of  plumb- 
ing. 


FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN. 
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THE  view  from  this  house  is 
so  wonderful  that  one  has 
to  use  force  to  bring  his  at- 
tention back  to  the  house  itself. 
The  great  bay  of  San  Francisco 
is  spread  out  below  the  hill  and 
beyond  the  city.  Across  the  bay 
is  Mount  Diablo,  while  to  the 
northwest  is  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  Mount  Tamalpais.  Thus  a 
hill  house  in  this  city  needs  to  be 
somewhat  liice  a  German  moun- 
tain chalet,  with  oriels  and  gable 
windows,  perched  high  in  the  air. 
The  tremendously  steep  grade  of 
the  streets,  often  too  steep  for 
horses,  necessitates  the  high  re- 
taining-walls  which  are  so  char- 
acteristic of  San  Francisco.  To 
the  left  and  right  are  seen,  alas, 
the  fearful  things  which  also 
characterize  the  San  Francisco  of 
the  past.  The  house  itself,  how- 
ever, is  typical  of  a  great  deal  of 
good  work  going  on  in  the  north 
and  west  parts  of  the  city. 

The  living-room  is  in  oak, 
stained  green  and  brown,  with 
dull  gold  Japanese  wall-covering, 
and  golden-brown  curtains.  The 
dining-room  has  the  same  treat- 
ment, with  green  leather  curtains. 
The  library'  has  dark  brown  fin- 
ish with  (urtains  of  green  Japa- 
nese cloth. 
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DINING-ROOM. 


LIVING-ROOM. 
RESIDENCE  OF  C.  W.  CONLI5K,  ESQ.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  EDGAR  A.  MATHEWS,  ARCHITECT.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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FIRST  FLOOR    PLAN.  SECOND  FLOOR   PLAN. 

HOUSE.   FOR    L.   H.    FAY.    L5Q.,  WE.LLL5LE.Y   HILLS,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

PHILIP  B.   HOWARD.  ARCHITE.CT.  BOSTON. 
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STAIRCASE.   HALL. 


LIVING-ROOM. 
HOUSE.  FOR    E.    H.   FAY,    ESQ..  WLLLE5LLY   HILLS,   MASSACHUSETTS. 


PHILIP   B.    HOWARD.  ARCHITECT,   BOSTON. 
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House  in  Lexington 
Massachusetts 

Carroll  Bennink,  Architect 
Boston 


THE  lot  on  which  this  house  is  built 
(shown  on  the  opjxjsite  page)  has  a 
frontage  of  150  feet,  uix)n  a  street  run- 
ning north  and  south,  with  an  average  depth 
of  105  feet.  It  slopes  from  north  to  south, 
dropping  alx)ut  eight  feet  in  the  total  front- 
age. The  rear  of  the  lot  is  bounded  by  an 
old  stone  wall;  beyond  that  is  a  farm  and  a 
small  cliff  covered  with  pointed  cedars. 

The  problem  was  simple  and  interesting: 
to  keep  the  house  close  against  the  north 
line,  with  all  the  land  in  front  of  it;  to  place 
the  living-room  on  the  south  and  west  sides, 
away  from  the  street,  in  order  to  get  the 
view  of  the  farm  and  the  woods;  finally,  to 
keep  the  house  as  low  and  long  as  possible, 
like  the  old  farmhouses  of  New  England. 
If  houses  are  ever  built  thickly  about  it  this 
lot  can  be  enclosed  by  trees  and  high  hedges 
and  still  have  more  than  one-third  of  an 
acre  of  garden. 

The  house  works  out  well,  with  some 
minor  faults  that  could  be  easily  changed 
and  which  were  the  result  of  constantly  try- 
ing to  keep  the  cost  down  to  the  minimum. 
The  large  chamber  has  everything  in  it  ex- 
cept bed-room,  for  the  door  leading 
from  the  sewing-room  was  placed  there 
against  the  wish  of  the  architect.  The 
front  chambers  are  full  .height,  with- 
out unsightly  sloping  ceilings.  The 
dressing-room  is  a  great  comfort  in 
such  a  winter  as  this  last  one.  There 
is  a  servant's  room  in  the  attic,  with 
lavatory  and  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
basement  has  a  plastered  ceiling 
throughout,  and  a  laundry  with  a 
board  floor  on  sleepers.  The  whole 
basement  floor  is  of  concrete. 

The  house  is  finished  in  hard  pine, 
stained  dark  brown,  which  with  russet 
brown,  old  blue,  and  old  red  wall- 
papers gives  a  good  effect.  Hard-pine 
floors  are  used  throughout.  The  cost 
of  this  "83,000  house"  (see  L.  H.  J.) 
was  a  little  over  $5,600.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  bids  were 
$5,200  from  a  semi-local  man,  $7,600 
from  a  city  contractor,  and  $8,600 
from  a  local  man. 


PLAN  OF  SECOND   FLOOR. 
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PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR  AND  GARDLN  LAYOUT. 


HOU5L   IN   LEXINGTON,   MASSACHUSETTS. 


CARROLL  BENNINK,  ARCHITECT,   BOSTON. 
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HR5T  FLOOR   PLAN.  SECOND  FLOOR   PLAN. 

HOUSL  FOR   C.   S.   MILLE.R,    LSQ.,   CHLSTNUT   HILL,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

E.RNE5T   M.  A.   MACHADO.   ARCHITECT.   BOSTON   AND  SALEM. 
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HE  house 
which  is 
here  shown 
is  surrounded 
by  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  satisfy 
the  lover  of  na- 
ture. To  the 
northeast  a  sleep 
clifT  rises,  while 
to  the  southwest 
extends  a  view 
over  many  miles 
of  country  to  the 
hills  stretching 
along  the  hori- 
zon. The  house 
itself  is  on  a 
plateau  between 
the  clifT  and  the 
lower  ground. 
Great  pines  are 
all  around.  In 
such  a  setting  it 
was  necessary  to 
make  the  house 
simple  and  to 
keep  it  in  har- 
mony with  na- 
ture by  using 
woods  stained  a 
natural  wood 
color,  both  i  n  - 
side  and  out. 

The  main  fea- 
ture of  the  first 
floor  is  the  liv- 
ing-room, which 
occupies  the 
whole  south  end 
of  the  house. 
Walls   and   ceil- 


DINING-ROOM   FROM   I  l\  IN( -ROOM. 


ing  are  sheathed 
(as  shown  in  the 
illustration)  with 
wide  boards  of 
country  pine, 
running  clear 
from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Battens 
are  laid  over  the 
joints,  and  the 
whole  is  stained 
a  dark  brown. 

The  dining- 
room,  which  is 
treated  in  just 
the  same  way,  is 
perfect  in  its  pro- 
portions,  its 
color,  and  in  its 
superb  view, 
while  the  kitchen 
accessories  are 
very  admirably 
grouped  to  give 
the  greatest  con- 
venience. 

The  seconjd 
story  is  designed 
for  a  household 
of  three  mem- 
bers, with  the 
always  possible 
guest,  whose 
chamber  is  on 
the  north.  Am- 
ple closet-room 
was  sternly  de- 
manded of  the 
architect,  and 
obtained.  The 
attic  has  several 
good  rooms. 


P  1  /°\  z.  z/v. 
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HOUSE.  OF  A.   C.  A.  CHAMBERLAIN,   L5Q.,   WINCHLSTLR,   MA55ACHU5LTTS. 
WALtS  &   HOLT.  ARCHITECTS.  BOSTON. 
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Residence  for  Dr.  Grafton  Munroe 


Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Architect,  Boston 


T 


HE  house  here  described  is  now  being  erected,  at  a  cost  be  placed,  with  some  crowding,  on  a  lot  of  about  50  feet  by  100 
of  between  $6,300  and  $6,400,  on  a  comer  lot  that  is  60  feet  feet,  and  go  very  well  upon  even  so  small  a  plot  of  land  as  this; 
wide  and  about  180  feet  deep.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could        and  while  the  house  was  originally  intended  for  a  corner  lot,  it 
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Rear  View  of  Dr.  Munroe's  House. 


ji  yet  apparent  that  but  few  mod- 
ications  in  its  plan  or  design 
'ould  be  necessary  to  fit  it  to  an 
iside  location. 

The  distinguishing  features  of 
le  house  appear  on  the  first  floor, 
'here  the  living-room  and  the 
ining-room  are  thoroughly  sep- 
rated  one  from  the  other,  with  a 
all  in  between.  The  treatment 
f  the  living-room  end  with  the 
unk  passageway  and  loggia  in 
i'ont  of  the  fireplace,  connecting 
jie  hall  with  the  street  door 
!nd  separated  by  the  high-backed 
•ats  and  beam  from  the  remain- 
ler  of  the  room,  is  a  most  attrac- 
ve  feature.  At  the  same  time,  it 
;  a  convenience  to  those  who  find 

easier  to  enter  from  the  front 
treet  that  through  the  real  ves- 
bule  and  entrance  of  the  house 
t  the  side.   From  either  entrance 

is  easy  to  approach  the  stairs, 
nd  both  are  convenient  to  the 
ving-room  or  easy  of  access  from 
lie  service  part  of  the  house. 

The  dining-room  is  so  entered 
hat  it  is  both  convenient  for  pur- 
toses  of  entertaining  —  for  a 
Itream  of  visitors  could  enter 
hrough  the  hall  door  and  leave 
hrough  the  den  alcove  without 
my  interruption  or  confusion  — 
'nd  at  the  same  time  secluded 
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Second  Floor  Plan. 


First  Floor  Plan. 


from  the  entrance  so  tljat  no 
stranger  or  visitor  may  cause 
annoyance  or  embarrassment  on 
entering  the  house  while  a  meal 
is  being  served. 

The  arrangement  of  the  kitchen 
closets,  entries,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  the  dining-room  and  the 
front  doors,  is  also  exceptionally 
well  studied  out,  while  the  cel- 
lar is  conveniently  get-at-able 
from  either  the  front  hall  or  the 
kitchen,  and  is  simply  arranged 
for  convenience  with  a  laundry 
directly  under  the  kitchen  above. 
The  back  stairs  are  separated 
from  the  front  flight  and  con- 
tinue to  the  attic,  which  is  left 
mostly  unfinished,  merely  contain- 
ing a  servant's  and  store  room. 

On  the  exterior  this  dwelling 
is  emblematic  of  the  newer  move- 
ment in  residence  architecture 
that  is  especially  suitable  for 
small  dwellings  or  cottages.  The 
house  is  designed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  appearing  low  and  home- 
like. The  very  factors  of  low 
roof-lines  and  emphasized  gables 
sloping  toward  the  corners  of  the 
house  make  it  at  once  more  suc- 
cessfully a  part  of  the  surround- 
ing shrubbery  and  landscape, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  add 
to  its  apparent  size. 
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THIS  house  presents  a  solution  of  the  not 
uncommon  problem  of  building  on  a  lot 
which  has  a  very  steep  slope  at  the  rear. 
Since  a  basement-kitchen  is  seldom  desirable 
where  there  is  but  one  servant,  the  kitchen  in 
this  case  is  placed  directly  at  the  front.  An- 
other reason  for  this  is  that  thereby  the  dining- 
room  and  living-room  obtain  the  splendid 
view,  while  the  kitchen  does  not  obtrude  upon 
the  main  part  of  the  house. 
A  combination  stairway  leads  to  the  second 


floor.  This  floor  is  divided  into  four  bedrooms, 
each  with  good  closet-room. 

The  plumbing,  both  on  the  first  and  second 
floors,  has  been  gathered  together  into  one 
stack,  thus  saving  considerable  expense. 

The  exterior  is  finished  with  cement  plaster 
of  a  grayish  tone.  All  the  wood  finish,  including 
the  window-trims,  verge-boards,  and  brackets, 
is  stained  dark.  The  simple  lines  of  the  house, 
with  the  long  roof  unbroken  by  dormers,  are 
the  principal   causes  of  its  success. 
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FIRST  FLOOR   PLAN.  5LCOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

HOUSE.  FOR   PROFESSOR  ANDREW   R.   WHIT50N,   MADISON,   WISCONSIN. 
CLAUDF.  &   5TARCK,  ARCHITECTS.   MADISON. 
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House  in  Waltham 
Massachusetts 

Russell  C.  Spring,  Architect 
Boston 


THE  lot  upon  which  this  house  stands  deter- 
mined even  more  than  usual  the  ])lan  to  be 
followed.  The  lot  is  narrow,  and  it  slopes 
sharply  to  the  east  and  to  the  street.  The  south- 
jern  exposure  is,  however,  entirely  free.  The  end 
lof  the  house  is  toward  the  street,  the  screened 
piazza  being  well  protected  by  a  group  of  pines 
from  the  view  of  passers-by.  This  piazza  is  de- 
signed to  be  used  in  the  summer-time  as  a  part 
Df  the  living-room,  and  is  connected  directly  with 
it  by  glazed  doors.  The  living-room  is  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  house.  It  has  a  beamed  ceiling 
ind  a  fireplace  alcove  with  seats.  The  dado  is 
finished  in  burlap,  giving  an  effective  treatment 
igainst  the  black  cypress  m  which  the  room  is 
"inished.  The  hall  is  also  finished  in  black  cypress 
ind  has  a  dado  of  this  same  wood  in  a  simple 
)aneling.  The  dining-room,  opening  from  the 
lall,  also  has  a  paneled  dado,  but  here  the  finish 
s  plain  cypress  stained  a  soft  brown-green. 
The  six-foot  dado,  with  a  plate-rail  and  a  built-in 
;iideboard  with  a  china-closet  over  it,  makes  a 
,,ery  effective  room.  The  combined  pantry  and 
|:hina-closet  has  a  sink  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
jlttings,  and  also  serves  as  a  passage  between  the 
Hning-room  and  the  kitchen. 

The  kitchen  itself  is  small  but  convenient,  the 
wo  ranges,  table,  and  sink  taking  their  proper 
places,  the  ice-chest  being  in  the  entry. 
I  The  cellar  stairs  open  directly  from  the  kitchen 
md  give  access  to  a  large  cellar  with  plastered 
;eiling  and  concrete  floor,  having  a  laundry  and 
.ervant's  closet,  besides  coal-bins  and  a  cold 
loom.  In  the  second  story  are  three  large  cham- 
jers  and  a  child's  room,  besides  the  bath.  There 
s  also  an  ample  linen-closet,  with  a  clothes-chute 
0  the  laundry  in  the  basement.  The  bathroom 
las  a  medicine-closet,  and  is  finished  with  a 
'metile"  dado.  In  the  third  story  are  two  fin- 
shed  rooms  and  a  large  unfinished  storage-space, 
vhich  by  the  addition  of  dormers  could  be  made 
nto  a  comfortable  room. 

The  house  has  hardwood  floors  throughout, 
>  heated  by  hot  water,  and  is  both  wired  for 
lectricity  and  piped  for  gas.  The  exterior  is 
khingled  with  red-cedar  shingles  untreated,  the 
;xterior  finish  being  painted  a  cream  yellow  and 
he  blinds  and  lattice  a  dark  green.  The  gutters 
ind  conductors  are  of  galvanized  iron,  painted, 
he  gutters  being  of  the  hung  pattern,  so  that  it 
s  impossible  for  the  water  to  back  up  into  the 
louse  during  our  winter  thaws  and  freezes.  This 
louse  was  built  in  1906,  including  heating, 
)Iumbing,  wiring,  etc.,  for  a  trifle  under  six  thou- 
wand  dollars.  As  the  area  on  the  ground  is  ap- 
sroximately  1,200  feet,  the  cost  of  this  house  per 
square  foot  is  very  close  to  $5.00.  This  price 
agrees  with  that  given  in  the  leading  article, 
Ahich  price  is  the  lowest  at  which  a  livable  house 
an  be  built. 
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5E.COND  FLOOR   PLAN. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN.  " 
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HOL'SL  AT   MILTON.   MASSACHUSETTS. 


GLORGL   HUNT   INGRAHAM,   ARCHITECT,   BOSTON   AND   DETROIT. 
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THE   DINING-ROOM. 


HOU5E.  AT   MILTON,   MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE.  HALL. 
GEORGL  HUNT   INGRAHAM,  ARCHITECT.   BOSTON   AND   DETROIT. 
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THERE  is  no  lack  of  individuality  in  this  house, 
unhampered  by  the  traditions  of  any  style.  Im- 
agine the  horror  of  the  Philistines  who  admire 
the  old  smooth-faced  brick,  and  who  detest  the  rough 
"clinkers"  of  which  this  house  is  built!  These 
clinker-bricks  are  red  in  color,  standing  free  up  to 
the  first-story  window-sills  and  on  the  corner  piers. 
Elsewhere  they  are  plastered.  All  the  sills  themselves 
are  also  of  the  same  brick. 

The  exterior  beams  and  brackets  are  mill-sawed, 
stained  a  light  brown,  and  varnished.  The  roof- 
shingles  are  stained  a  moss  green. 

The  large  living-room  almost  fulfils  the  wish  of 
Thoreau  for  a  house  of  one  great  room,  in  one  part 
of  which  one  might  cook,  in  another  sleep,  et  cetera, 


while  overhead  one  might  look  up  into  the  shadows 
and  cobwebs  of  open  rafters  hard  at  work  holding 
up  the  roof.  Modern  life,  however,  demands  kitch- 
ens and  dining-rooms;  even  so,  we  feel  the  attraction 
of  a  fire  of  logs  and  satisfy  the  primitive  longing  — 
somewhat.  Then,  too,  this  great  room  breathes  a 
large  spirit  of  hospitality. 

All  the  floors  are  of  Southern  hard  pine,  varnished 
and  waxed.  The  ceiling  of  the  living-room  is 
beamed  and  paneled  in  Oregon  pine,  and  stained. 
The  fireplace  in  this  room  has  a  facing  of  brown 
bricks  laid  on  edge, 

On  the  second  story  the  woodwork  is  finished  in 
ivory  enamel.  The  plumbing  throughout  has  enam- 
eled iron  fixtures.    The  heating  is  by  hot-air  furnace. 


FIRST  PLOOR   PLAN. 
A  COLORADO  "BUNGALOW." 


balcony 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
W.   E..   FISHER  AND   BROTHER,  ARCHITECTS,    DENVER. 
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Fireplaces  and  Mantels 

By  ^Carroll  Bennink 


[N  the  Midflle  Ages  life  was  primitive  and  childlike  and  full  of 
romance.    With  the  fall  of  the  great  empire  of  Rome,  the  pam- 
pering of  the  senses  became  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  house  of 
10  German,  Frenchman,  and  Englishman  became  not  a  museum 
ir  works  of  art,  but  a  shelter  from  cold,  rain,  and  snow.    It  was 
riginally  one  great  room,  on  each  side  of  which  were  stabled  the 
)ur-footed  animals,  with  lofts  above  for  the  storage  of  fodder, 
nd  incidentally 
ccping-  accommo- 
ations    for    men 
nd  women.  Atone 
nd  of   this  great 
)om  was  the  cen- 
r  of  family  work 
1(1    pleasure,    the 
)t'n  hearth  with- 
it   hood   or   flue, 
■nding     smoke 
iroughout    the 
)om,    to    combat 
lie  odors  incidental 
I  the  mixed  popu- 
'  tion  of  this  abode. 
he  later  develop- 
cnts    of    this 
heme,    beginning 
i  t  h      building 
uimbers  for  mas- 
r  and  mistress  be- 
lind  and  above  the 
barth,  are  all  in- 
nsely    interesting 
I   the   student   of 
I  hitecture.  Prob- 
)ly  the  first  step 
the  improvement 
the  hearth  was  to 
It  a  hood  and  flue 
cr  it,  thus  carry- 
g  off  the  smoke, 
ater,    the    hearth 
as    enclosed     by 
,mbs     on     either 
de  to  prevent  side 
raughts,  giving  us 
le    design    which 
is  remained  essen- 
ally  the  same  up 
I  the  present  day. 
.   In    the    Middle 
ges,  and  up  to  the 
eorgian  period  in 
ngland,   the   fire- 
ace  was  the  chief 
■ature  of  the  room. 
1  the  chateaux  of  Fig.   l.     Fireplace  in  eiial^c. 


the  French  Renaissance  (sec  Figure  i)  it  was  imposing  and  grandi- 
ose. In  the  Georgian  period  the  fireplace  adopted  a  form  which  wc 
still  use,  small  in  scale  to  suit  the  growing  smallness  of  our  rooms, 
in  contrast  to  the  great  common  hall  of  earlier  times.  In  place  of 
this  great  hall,  with  its  one  fireplace  for  cooking,  heating,  and  socia- 
bility, the  New  England  farm  house  of  early  days  had  a  kitchen  with 
its  fireplace  and  oven  for  cooking;  the  dining-room,  parlor  and  bed- 
rooms each  had  its 
fireplace  for 
warmth  and  cheer. 
Therefore,  in  ac- 
cord with  its  lessen- 
ing importance,  the 
fireplace  has  often 
become  merely  an 
accented  contin- 
uation of  the  panel- 
ing of  the  room. 
Since  good  design 
should  be  logical, 
designers  should 
recognize  the  fact 
that  in  most  small 
houses,  where  the 
principal  rooms  av- 
erage perhaps  four- 
teen by  sixteen  feet, 
and  where  to-day 
the  fireplace  is  no 
longer  necessary 
even  for  heating, 
but  has  simply  be- 
come a  source  of  so- 
cial pleasure,  it 
should  not  be  a  pre- 
dominating motive 
in  the  room.  Where 
we  have  large 
rooms  or  halls,  a 
large  motive  like 
that  shown  in  Fig- 
ure I  is  in  keeping. 
Hut  let  us  lift  up 
our  voices  as  one 
man  against  those 
designers  of  rail- 
way-stations, post- 
ofTices,  and  town 
halls  who  give  us 
great  fireplaces 
wherein  no  fire  ever 
is  built,  but  where 
ref)ose  on  the  cold 
gray  hearth  super- 
fluous chairs,  cigar- 
MoiUiouil   Bellay,  France.  Stubs,    and    waste- 
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Fig.  2.    Colonial  Fireplace,  Kimball  House,  Salem,  Mass.  Fig.  3.    Colonial  Design. 


Lois  L.  Howe,  Architect. 


Fig.  4.    Colonial  Fireplace. 


Fig.  5.    Colonial  Fireplace. 
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rig.  6.     Bedroom  Fireplace. 


Wm.  A.  Bohnard,  Architect.  Fig.  7.     Dining-room  Fireplace. 


Wlnslow  &  Bigeluw,  Architects. 


baskets.  No  railway-station  ever  needed  a  fireplace,  for  the  damp 
and  chilly  traveler  prefers  a  circular  steam  radiator.  So  let  us  con- 
sign it  to  the  same  place  with  the  terrible  gas-log,  the  unutterable 
false  mantel,  along  with  the  fireplace  all  of  white  marble  tiles,  whose 
purity  the  landlord  will  not  permit  to  be  sullied  with  smoke  and 
tishcs. 

In  the  matter  of  delicacy  of  scale  and  beauty  of  proportion  and 
idetail,  the  Colonial  fireplaces  and  mantels  are  very  successful,  as 
lane  may  see  by  looking  at  Figures  2,  4,  and  5,  and  at  Figures  3,  6, 
ind  7  (and  those  on  pages  126,  127,  and  128),  which  are  modern 
lesigns,  thoroughly  Georgian  in  spirit.    In  the  old  designs  the  mo- 
live  is  almost  invariably  the  Doric  or  Ionic  order,  with  columns 
much  attenuated,  friezes  widened,  and  moldings  reduced  to  slen- 
ler  lines  of  shadow.    The  cornice  often  becomes  a  mere  shelf,  of 
,  onsiderable  projection,  adorned  with  reed  moldings,  curious  fret- 
like dentils,  small  strings  of  balls,  et  cetera.    In  many  cases  the 
enter  projects  to  hold  the  clock.    Figure  2  shows  a  most  faultlessly 
ksigned  mantel.   Figure  6  is  a  bedroom  mantel  of  charming  design 
md  well  in  keeping  with  the  room,  which  cannot  be  shown  for  lack 


of  space.  Figure  7  shows  a  design  of  much  merit  because  of  its 
horizontal  effect.  Its  breadth  becomes  a  permissible  motive  because 
of  its  charm  and  because  it  is  in  a  wide,  low  room.  A  horizontal 
clock  of  sober  design  would  better  suit  the  long  shelf  than  the  one 
seen  there  at  present.  A  charming  combination  often  used  in  Co- 
lonial work  is  the  mantel  with  gilded  mirror  over  it,  as  seen  in  Fig- 
ure 4. 

Broadly  speaking,  most  mantels,  like  most  architectural  work, 
are  Classic  or  Gothic.  The  Classic  or  Colonial  mantel  is  not  capa- 
ble of  much  variation.  It  has  to  ring  the  changes  on  pilaster  or 
corbel,  architrave  frieze  and  cornice-shelf.  We  often  turn  to  de- 
signs in  rougher  material,  as  brick,  stone,  or  tile.  No  Colonial  de- 
sign develops  the  use  of  these  materials.  In  the  old  work,  we  notice 
that  the  facing,  generally  of  marble,  is  narrowed  down  to  a  mere 
strip.  Figure  7,  a  modern  example,  shows  a  generous  facing  of 
Roman  brick,  but  this  mantel  is  really  more  modem  than  Colonial. 

When  we  turn  to  mantels  in  the  rougher  material,  we  find  many 
varieties  of  design,  often  of  interest  and  artistic  merit.  Figure  10 
shows  one  which  is  developed  by  the  Rathskeller  style  and  is  splen- 


Fig.  8.    Brick  Fireplace. 


Frost  &  Granger,  Architects.         Fig.  9.     Brick  Fireplace. 


Frost  &  Granger,  Architects. 
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Fig.  10.     Rathskeller  in  Club  House,  Cambridge. 


didly  in  keeping 
with  it.  Here  a 
whole  chimney- 
breast  is  of  brick 
with  plank 
shelves,  the  low- 
er one  resting 
on  brick  cor- 
bels. The  de- 
sign of  the  whole 
room  is  so  charm- 
ing that  we  have 
shown  it  entire. 
In  Figures  8  and 
9  arc  two  fire- 
places whose 
strong,  vigorous 
brickwork  is 
well  in  harmony 
with  the  equally 
vigorous  beams 
and  rafters.  Fig- 
ure II  is  an  in- 
teresting and 
original  design 
in  itself,  but  its 
rough  scale  — 
e.xaggcratcd  still 
more  by  its 
coarse  white 
joints  —  is  not 
in  harmony  with 
the  more  deli- 
cate proportions 

and  details  of  the  room.  It  needs  an  accompaniment  of  massive 
adze-hewn  ceiling-beams,  rough  plaster  walls,  dark  paneling,  w-ith 
rough  tiled  or  brick  floor. 

Figure  12  is  extremely  well  carried  out.  Note  the  improvement 
over  Figure  1 1  on  account  of  the  smaller  and  darker  joints  in  the 
brickwork.  This  fireplace  with  its  hunting-scene  frieze  would  give 
the  right  key-note  to  the  living-room  of  a  country  club  or  country 
house. 

If  the  detail  of  a  room  were  unusually  robust,  as  in  the  living- 
room  of  the  Torrey  house,  shown  on  page  130,  a  brick  fireplace 
would  be  effective  if  the  joints  were  seven-eighths  inches  wide, 
and  raked  out  almost  as  deep.  With  the  bluish-red  hard-burned 
brick,  and  joints 
of  the  same  dark 
tone,  this  gives 
a  striking  effect, 
each  individual 
brick  casting  a 
shadow.  In  the 
dining-room  fire- 
I>lace  (page  130) 
the  Roman  brick 
gives  a  more  del- 
icate scale  on  ac- 
count of  being 
thinner  than  the 
ordinary  brick. 
One  can  sec  how 
much  more  suc- 
cessful this  is  in 
t  h  e  average 
small  room  than 
the  fireplace 
shown  in  Figure 
II. 

Figures  13 
and  14  are  thor- 
oughly good, 
while    Figure   15         pig.  n.  Heacock  &  Hokanson,  Architects. 


James  Purdon,  Architect. 


is  a  lour-de-jorce, 
the  French  term 
being  the  only 
one  capable  of 
defining  so  vig- 
orous an  idea. 
One  would  not 
wish  to  remain 
long  in  contem- 
plation of  lizards 
and  lion-headed 
storks.  Were 
t  h  c  grotesques 
omitted,  the  de- 
sign could  be 
made  interest- 
ing. As  much 
vigor  of  design, 
without  gro- 
tesqueness,  is 
shown  in  the 
living-room  fire- 
place on  ])age 
1 30.  This  de- 
sign appeals  to 
the  love  of 
woods,  cliffs, 
It 


and  camps. 
is,  however,  far 
better  than  the 
majority  of 
camp  fireplaces, 
for  most  of  these, 
with  their  clum- 
sy, unhewn  boulders,  look  more  like  a  rockery  in  a  park  than  like 
a  feature  of  a  room.  In  this  design  the  stones  are  well  shaped,  the 
beams  are  strong  and  vigorous. 

Mantels  constructed  mostly  or  wholly  of  tile  give  a  chance  for 
considerable  thought  and  experiment  in  design.  In  The  Archi- 
tectural Review  for  September,  1906,  there  were  shown  sev- 
eral mantels  of  Mercer  tiles  whose  decorative  quality  is  extremely 
good.  The  Rookwood  tiles  are  more  pictorial,  not  lending  them- 
selves equally  well  to  a  high  chimney-breast  entirely  of  tile.  How- 
ever, a  picture-panel  of  tile  inserted  in  a  mantel  composed  of  ])lain 
tile  (both  kinds  of  tile  being  shown  in  the  September  number) 
would  be  extremely  effective,  especially  in  a  country  house  design. 

There      is 
^  another    scheme 

of  design  which 
is  worth  study, 
and  which  has 
not,  to  the  au- 
thor's knowl- 
edge, been  at- 
tempted or  car- 
ried out  success- 
fully. This  is 
the  idea  of  [)lac- 
ing  panels  of 
design  in  metal, 
such  as  beaten 
brass  or  co])per, 
upon  chimney- 
breasts  of  hrkk 
or  tile.  Shelf- 
brackets  and 
corbels,  pilaster 
ornaments,  (if 
wooden  pilasters 
are  used),  could 
be  designed  in 
metals;  for  e.\- 
Frost  &  Granger,  Architects.         ample,  a  combi- 
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ation  of  wood- 

n  ])ilasters  and 

igh  shelf,  all  of 

a  r  d  -  p  i  n  e 

taincd    dark 

rown,     light 

rown      four- 

ich  tiles,  and 
iracket-work,  or 
iirtouches,      o  f 

a  n  c  i  f  u  1 1  y 

rought      black 

on. 

'  In    regard    to 

le  position  for 

le   fireplace   in 

10    room,    sev- 

|-al  considera- 

ions  must  be 
'  liken    into    ac- 

0  u  n  t .  Un- 
oubtedly  the 
jst  place  is  in 
le  center  of  the 
ng  side,  if  .the 
)om  is  not  too 
arrow.        By 

acing  the  fireplace  on  the  long  side,  the  heat  is  diffused  much 
ore  quickly  through  the  room,  as  the  fireplace  is  most  nearly  in 
ic  exact  center  of  the  room.  Where  a  room  is  long  and  the  fire- 
ace  is  at  one  end,  considerable  time  will  elapse  before  the  heat 
ill  be  felt  at  the  other  end.  Then,  too, 
wer  people  can  gather  around  a  fire- 
ace  when  it  is  at  the  narrow  end  of  a 
)om.  However,  in  many  cases  it  is 
it  in  that  position,  and  looks  well, 
pecially  if  the  long  sides  have  grouped 

jindows  or  other  strong  features  of  de- 
gn.  The  broad  treatment  shown  in 
igure  7  could  be  possible  only  on  the 
ng  side  of  a  room,  as  from  outside  to 
itside  of  the  woodwork  of  the  man- 

1  is  no  less  than  ten  feet. 
Unless  a  niche  for  bookshelves  or 

■at  is  desired  on  each  side  of  the 
limney-breast,  it  is  better  to  keep  it 
'ick  against  the  wall,  especially  in  the 
ning-room,  which  in  a  small  house 
'  often  not  more  than  twelve  feet 
lide,  sometimes  less.    A  foot  or  a  foot 


Fig.  13. 


Lrnest  M.  A.  Machado,  Architect.        Fig.  14, 


Rg.  15.    Hall  Fireplace. 


and  a  half  of 
fireplace  in  the 
room  will  drive 
out  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof, 
when  a  hot  fire 
is  kindled.  If 
the  room  were 
twelve  by  eight- 
een or  twenty,  the 
chimney-breast 
could  project 
a  foot  and  a  half 
without  crowd- 
ing, giving  good 
space  on  each 
side  for  seats  or 
cupboards.  Cor- 
ner fireplaces 
seldom  give 
chance  for  any 
breadth  of  treat- 
ment, though 
they  arc  often 
rendered  possi- 
ble by  the  prox- 
imity   of    some 

chimney  in  the  corner  of  the  next  room,  where  otherwise  a  separate 
chimney  entire  would  have  to  be  constructed.  If  a  comer  fireplace 
be  flanked  on  one  or  both  sides  by  a  seat,  and  the  whole  made  into 
a  shallow  alcove  at  the  end  of  a  room,  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. 

The  rough  sketch  below  shows  the 
construction  of  a  fireplace  on  an  ex- 
terior wall.  The  depth  of  the  finished 
fireplace  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
should  be  one  half  of  the  width  —  or 
more.  The  flue  leading  from  a  fire- 
place should  have  an  area  of  from  a 
twelfth  to  a  fifteenth  of  the  area  of  the 
fireplace  opening.  With  tile-facing, 
such  as  4"  X  4",  6"  x  6",  or  8"  x  8", 
the  opening  and  mantel  must  be 
worked  out  to  multiples  of  this  num- 
ber, and  the  woodwork  of  the  mantel 
should  be  rabbeted  over  the  tiles  about 
three-eighths  inch.  It  is  well  to  give  the 
mason  a  drawing  showing  the  rough 
fireplace  only,  with  all  dimensions. 
Unless  watched,  he  is  likely  to  make 
the  end  piers  only  four  inches  thick. 


Frost  &  Granger,  Architects. 
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DINING-ROOM. 


LIVING-ROOM. 
HOUSE  OF   P.  C.   POWLR5,   L5Q.,  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


G.  WOOD  TAYLOR,  ARCHITECT. 
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LIVrNG-ROOM. 


DINING-ROOM. 
HOU5L  OF  W.   H.   NE.VINS,   L5Q.,  SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


G.  WOOD   TAYLOR.   ARCHITECT. 
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BEDROOM. 
HOUSE  OF  WALTER   BIRNIL.   E.5Q.,  SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


i 


s 


LIVING-ROOM. 
HOL'SL  OF  G.  WOOD  TAYLOR,   ESQ.,  SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


G.  WOOD  TAYLOR,  ARCHITECT. 
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Plate  XIX. 


THIRD  FLOOR  PLAN. 


r  •Ji-f  1 .  ..^ 


SECOND    FLOOR    PLAN. 


1MI,  IT    lATIt  *  auilO  COHPAMV 


BASEMENT    FLOOR    PLAN. 
FRAMINGHAM    HIGH    SCHOOL,   SOUTH    FRAMINGHAM,    MASS. 
Charles    M.   Baker,   Architect;    Andrews,  Jaques   &   Rantoul,   Consulting   Architects. 
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Vol.  XIV.,  No.  4. 


Plate  XXI. 


VExroND     FLOOR,    PLAN 
KALK  i  turn- 1  rKefr 


SECOND    FLOOR   PLAN. 


•  ..^i^iI^WhiteSteel- 


COPYHIOHT     190T.    IV   BATIt   A   GUILD   COyPANY. 


FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN. 
RESIDENCE    FOR    MRS.    R.    WHITE    STEEL,    NEAR    BRYN    MAWR.    PA. 

Percy   Ash,   Architect. 
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Plate  XXII. 


Irfe 
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OjzM^A^c/\/r- 
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£>/ii.ctv.  Vooz. 
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DETAIL    OF    DINING-ROOM. 


eOfvmiaKT,   1t07,   «T   BATES  4 


OUILO   COWfANY. 


DETAIL    OF    LIVING-ROOM. 

RESIDENCE    FOR    MRS.    R    WHITE   STEEL,    NEAR    BRYN    MAWR.    PA. 

Percy   Ash,   Architect. 
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Plate  XXIII. 
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FRONT    ELEVATION. 
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FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN. 

STABLE   FOR    MRS.    R.    WHITE    STEEL,    NEAR   BRYN    MAWR,    PA. 

Percy    Ash,   Architect. 
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PUTE  XXIV. 


^> 


COrV«l©MT,    1iQ7,   at   KATtS   «   QUfL 


D  coypAitv. 


LAYOUT    OF    GROUNDS. 

RESIDENCE    FOR    MRS.    R.    WHITE   STEEL,    NEAR    BRYN    MAWR.    PA. 

Percy   Ash,   Architect. 
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RECE.PTION-ROOM  FIREPLACE- 
HOUSE   FOR   DR.   MORTON    PRINCE.   BEACON   STREET,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
RICHARD  ARNOLX)  FISHER.  ARCHITECT.  BOSTON. 
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DINING-ROOM. 


LIVING-ROOM. 
MR.  L.  H.  TORRF.VS  COUNTRY  HOUSL  AT  WORCLSTLR,  MASS.  FROST,  BRIGGS  &  CHAMBLRLAIN,  ARCHITLCTS. 
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MR.  L.  H.  TORRLY'5  COUNTRY  HOUSE  AT  WORCESTER,  MASS.  FROST,  BRIGGS  &  CHAMBERLAIN,  ARCHITECTS. 
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PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOR. 


WOOD      .SHtP 


-  riEST-  TLOOE-PLAN" 


PLAN  OF   FIRST  FLOOR. 
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(From  "The  American  Architect.") 


(From  "Tho  American  Architect") 


House  of  F.  H.  Goodyear,  Lsq..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects.         House  in  Paris,  France.       Charles  Plumef,  Architect 


architecture,  the  first  paper  being  illustrated  by  many  views  of 
Continental  work.   Mr.  Brunner's  paper  is  continued  in  the  March 
number,  where  he  takes  up  modern  American  examples,  many  of 
which  are  significant  in  the  extreme  and  show  a  healthy  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  several  archi- 
|tects  to  work  out  a  logical  and  con- 
Ivincing  style.    To  us  the  best  results 
ihave  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Brunner 
^limself  in   his   Temple    Israel,    New 
Vork;  Messrs.  Palmer   &  Hornbostel, 
'n  their  Rodef  Sholem,  Pittsburg;  and 
ipreeminently  Mr.   Blackall,  in  Adath 
Ifsrael,  Boston.     This  latter  is  really 
me  of  the  most  original  and  consistent 
"icces  of  design  seen  in  Boston  for 
nany  a  year.    From  this  issue,  we  re- 
.(jrint  a  photograph  of  the  interior  of 
'Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings'  Memorial 
Hall  for  Yale,  a  brilliant  and  powerful 
liecc  of  vivid  design,  albeit,  in    our 
)])inion,  couched  in  a  style  that  is  somc- 
Ahat  removed  from  collegiate   tradi- 
ions. 

One  extraordinary  architectural  epi- 
ode  is  illustrated  in  this  number  of 
I'lie  Brickbuilder;  namely,  an  amazing  house  in  London,  by  Mr. 
Ijilscy  Ricardo.  This  house,  if  one  may  believe  the  letter-press, 
^  a  whirling  wonder  of  creamy  white  Carrara  ware  (whatever  that 
nay  be)  and  glazed  bricks,  varying  in  color  from  purple  and  "a 

(From  "The  Western  Architect") 


lively  blue  tint"  to  peacock  blue  and  bright  green,  all  the  novel 
building-materials  possessing  a  "glass  surface."  We  have  been 
asking  for  color  in  architecture  for  some  years;  now  we  have  it. 
Whether  we  are  glad  our  prayer  has  been  answered  or  not  must,  of 


(From  "The  Western  Architect") 


Monument  to  Prison  Ship  Martyrs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  Architects. 


course,  depend  on  the  results,  and  as 
the  present  reviewer  has  not  seen  this 
dazzling  edifice,  he  is  unable  to  pass 
judgment. 

The  American  Archilect  from  Feb- 
ruary 2  to  March  30,  inclusive,  con- 
tains amongst  its  illustrations  great 
quantities  of  photographs  of  rood  and 
chapel  screens,  Swiss  chalets,  tombs 
and  monuments,  and  Italian  doorways. 
Amongst  the  original  work,  we  note, 
February  2,  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Has- 
tings' beautiful,  refined,  and  reserved 
Goodyear  house  in  BulTalo;  a  number 
of  new  photographs  of  Messrs.  How- 
ells  &  Stokes'  Columbia  University 
chapel;  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White's  stately  Williams  residence  in 
Buffalo;  two  somewhat  diversified  Con- 
tinental examples  of  architecture 
(March  2)  in  the  shape  of  the  most 
fascinating  old  castle  in  Prussia  one  could  possibly  imagine,  and 
over  against  it  a  wild  orgy  in  Paris  emanating  from  the  fertile  draw- 
ing-board of  M.  Plumet;  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings'  altogether 
splendid  Townsend  house,  Washington,  D.  C;  Messrs.  McKim, 

(From  "  The  Western  Architect.") 


<l  Armory  for  Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn.      C.  Gilbert,  Architect.  State  Capitol  at  Boise,  Idaho. 


J.  E.  Tourtclioll.^  ^:  C  <i..  ArJiitects. 
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(From  "The  Architectural  Record.") 


(From  "The  Architectural  Record.") 


Assembly  Hall  and  South  Wing,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

George  B.  Post,  Architect. 


Townsend  Harris  Hall,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York  City.     George  B.  Post,  Architect. 


Mead  &  White's  noble  colonial  residence  for  Mr.  Arnold  in  Al- 
bany; and  in  the  issue  for  March  30,  an  exhaustive  collection  of 
views  of  the  interior  decorations  in  the  residence  of  the  late  Stan- 
ford White. 

There  is  nothing  of  extreme 
significance  in  The  Inland  Archi- 
tect for  February,  except,  perhaps, 
a  Christian  Science  Tabernacle 
of  severely  Greek  design  in  Pitts- 
burg, by  Mr.  S.  S.  Beman,  and 
two  views  of  Messrs.  Clinton  & 
Russell's  Church  Street  Termi- 
nal Building,  New  York;  the 
latter  vast,  ugly,  uninspiring,  the 
regular  thing  in  the  twenty-story 
office-building  —  no  more,  no 
less.  In  the  March  issue  of  the 
same  magazine  are  photographs 
of  the  models  of  Messrs.  Hale  & 
Rogers'  cold  and  scholastic  Shel- 
by County  Court  House,  Mem- 
phis, and  various  diagrams  of 
Mr.  Burnham's  project  for  redeeming  the  water  front  of  Chicago 
from  the  clutches  of  that  peculiarly  American  "Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,"  the  railroad  corporation,  that  through  the  insanity,  or  worse, 
of  our  governing  element  has  beefi  granted  a  location  that  throttles 
the  municipality,  yet 
will  not  be  given  up 
under  any  circum- 
stances whatever. 

From  The  Western 
Architect  for  Febru- 
ary we  reprint  two 
somewhat  varied 
plates,  the  first  one 
showing  a  proposed 
Armory  for  a  military 
school  in  Faribault, 
Minnesota,  by  Mr. 
Ca.ss  Gilbert,  a  good 
piece  of  F3nglish  six- 
teenth-century semi- 
castellated  design,  the 
second  a  scheme  for  a 
State  Capitol  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being 
an  architectural  joke. 
We    ask    in    amaze-       Design  for  a  City  Hotel. 


(From  "  Indoors  and  Out.") 


ment  and  in  awe  if  this  design  has  really  been  accepted  by  the  law- 
makers of  Idaho  as  the  design  for  an  actual  State  Capitol  that  is 
some  day  to  have  existence  in  time  and  space.  If  so,  the  situation 
is  amazing  and  lamentable,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  generally  awful  than 


Harbour  Court,"  Newport,  R.  1.     Cram,  Goodhue  &  herguson.  Architects, 


(From  "The  Builder,"  London.) 


this  exhibition  of  profound  archi 
tectural  incompetence.  From  the 
March  issue  we  reprint  the  design 
by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  for  the  monument  to  the 
Prison  Ship  Martyrs,  Brooklyn, 
—  less,  perhaps,  as  a  piece  of 
architecture  than  as  one  of  the 
most  poignantly  emotional  artis- 
tic conceptions  that  has  been  seen 
in  this  country.  Nothing  more 
dramatic  could  be  imagined  than 
this  wonderful  composition. 

The  principal  article  in  The 
Architectural  Record  for  March 
is  one  on  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  for  which,  as  ever}' 
one  knows,  Mr.  George  B.  Post  is  the  architect.  We  have  referred 
many  times  to  this  really  wonderful  piece  of  design.  The  photo- 
graphs are  more  convincing,  even,  than  the  preliminary  drawings. 
The  only  thing  that  balks  one  is  the  startling  contrast  between  the 

black  trap-rock  of  the 
ashlar  and  the  vivid 
white  of  the  terra -cotta 
trimmings.    In  certain 
instances,   notably  in 
the  fafade  of  Town 
send  Harris  Hall,  one 
feels  that  the  compo- 
sition is  seriously  in 
jured  by  this  brilliani 
contrast;  take,  for  ex 
ample,  the  buttresses 
which  are  marked  b} 
coigns    of    the    while 
terra-cotta,     while    a 
narrow,  irregular  line 
of     trap-rock    runs; 
down  the  center.   The ; 
effect  is  thin  and  hcl])  1 
less.   Surely  these  but 
tresses    should     bi 
faced      wholly     with ! 
A.  J.  Pitcher,  Architect,      the  white  material. 
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The  Ritz  Hotel,  London 


By  George  B.  Ford 


As  an  example  of  extreme  richness,  with  the  refmement  that 
comes  from  study,  there  is  probably  nothing  better  in  modern 
L  work  than  the  Ritz  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  London.  It  is  the  work 
of  Mewes  and  Davis,  architects,  the  former  being  the  designer  of 
the  Ritz  Hotel  in  Paris  and  the  Palais  des  Congres  in  the  same  city. 

The  Ritz  Hotel,  near  the  most  exclusive  London  clubs,  faces 
Green  Park.  Its  fa- 
fade  is  strong,  dignified, 
almost  severe,  yet  refined 
in  its  Louis  XVI.  treat- 
ment, with  its  bays  run- 
ning through  several  sto- 
ries, its  high  dormers  and 
tall  chimneys,  its  grace- 
ful iron  balcony-rails, 
and  its  occasional  spots 
of  exquisite  carving.  We 
are  captivated  by  the  de- 
lightful terrace,  where 
one  can  dine  almost  in 
the  midst  of  the  refresh-  . 
ing  coolness  of  Green 
Park.  We  wonder  why 
the  mansard  roof  on  the 
.Arlington  Street  fajade 
descends  to  the  fourth 
story,  until  we  learn  that 
".\ncient  Lights"  ex- 
acted it.  But  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else 
we  are  impressed  by  the 
unprecedented  manner 
in  which  the  hotel  has 
usurped  the  sidewalk  of 
Piccadilly,  covering  it 
with  an  arcade  similar  to 
those  on  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  in  Paris.  When 
we  come  to  examine  it, 
however,  we  find  that  the 
fagade  is  flush  with  the 
other  facades  on  the 
street,  that  the  sidewalk 
is  on  the  property  of  the 
hotel,  and  that  it  is  the 
roadway  which  gains  in 
width,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  generally  over-crowded  condition.  A  London  archi- 
tectural magazine,  in  commenting  on  it,  calls  it  a  good  precedent 
and  asks  that  it  may  continue.  The  Norwegian  "Standard  Gray" 
,1,'ranite  used  on  the  ground  story  was  chosen  for  its  color,  its  dura- 
bility, and  its  regular  surface.  The  upper  stories  are  all  of  Portland 
stone. 

We  enter  from  .Arlington  Street  by  the  main  guests'  entrance.  We 
mount  six  steps,  pass  through  a  revolving  door,  and  find  ourselves 
in  a  large  circular  vestibule.    On  the  right  is  the  clerk's  desk,  with 


Fountain  in  Palm  Court. 


a  place  for  keys,  letters,  etc.  Directly  oiJjx)site,  on  the  left,  is  the 
main  stairway,  flanked  on  the  right  by  two  pa.ssenger-elevators 
and  on  the  left  by  a  room  used  by  the  clerical  staff.  But  what  holds 
our  attention  on  entering  is  not  the  objects  immediately  around  us, 
but  the  long  vista  which  opens  before  us  under  the  receding  arches 
of  the  long  gallery,  leading  the  eye  through  the  gla.ss  door  to  the 

restaurant,  through  the 
large  windows  giving  on 
the  terrace,  far  out  into 
the  luxuriant  greenness 
of  the  Park.  We  wander 
down  the  gallery.  A  group 
of  beautifully  up  hoi 
stercd  Louis  xvi.  chairs, 
a  happily  designed  sofa, 
tempt  us  to  linger.  In 
fact,  the  charm  of  the 
delicately  toned  Savon- 
nerie  carpet  that  runs 
the  length  of  the  hall,  de- 
signed as  it  was  espe- 
cially for  the  hotel,  of  the 
exquisitely  carved  gilt- 
bronze  lamp-brackets, 
and  of  the  rich  hangings 
and  furnishings,  en- 
hanced, as  they  are,  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  stuc 
pierre  walls,  would  en- 
tice us  to  linger  here, 
were  it  not  that  the  eye 
suddenly  lights  on  a 
new  vista;  for  through 
what  at  first  appears  to 
be  a  window  there  opens 
before  us,  in  a  flood  of 
light,  a  garden,  gay  with 
many  plants  and  palms. 
We  go  a  little  farther 
down  the  gallery,  mount 
three  steps  to  the  left 
past  two  marble  Ionic 
columns,  and  find  our- 
selves in  a  garden  en- 
closed in  walls  of  gray- 
white  Echaillon  stone,  re- 
lieved as  to  panels  and 
to  cornice  by  a  gilt  wood  lattice  happy  in  its  arrangement  and  pro- 
portions. Yet  so  open  is  the  room,  with  its  ceiling  of  glass  in  a 
frame  of  wrought  iron,  with  its  large  French  windows  in  their 
frames  of  gilt  bronze,  with  the  broad  entrance  and  windows  to  the 
gallery,  and  the  many  plate-glass  mirrors  set  in  gilt-bronze  frames, 
that  there  is  no  feeling  of  being  shut  in.  The  outdoors  feeling  con- 
tinues in  the  lamps,  two  beautiful  works  in  wrought  iron  bright 
with  gilded  and  painted  foliage  and  flowers.  Most  striking  and 
attractive  of  all,  however,  is  the  fountain  directly  opp)osite  the  en- 
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Palm  Court  from  Corridor. 


trance,  with  the  refreshing  prattle  of  the  water,  which 
flows  from  the  vase  in  a  miniature  waterfall  to  the  basin 
beneath.  The  happy  contrast  of  the  gilt  repouss^  lead 
of  the  graceful  figure  and  its  frame  of  aquatic  foliage, 
tritons,  and  armorial  bearings  against  the  Echaillon  stone, 
together  with  the  pleasing  proportions  of  the  enclosing 
niche  and  order,  give  this  fountain  a  charm  quite  its  own. 


With  its  tasteful  and  inviting  Louis  xvi.  furniture  this 
room  becomes  a  most  attractive  spot  in  which  to  meet  a 
friend.  Perhaps  the  Winter  Garden,  for  so  it  is  called,  is 
seen  to  best  advantage  on  entering  the  hotel  by  the  vesti- 
bule directly  opposite,  in  the  middle  of  the  Piccadilly  front, 
for  it  is  by  this  entrance  rather  than  the  other  that  visitors 
enter  the  hotel,  and  it  is  particularly  for  visitors  that  this 
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Interior  of  Palm  Court. 


Palm  Court  from  Corridor. 
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Lntrance  Corridor. 


room  is  intended.  This  vestibule  gives  direct  access  to  a  ladies' 
cloak-room  and  retiring-room,  to  a  men's  check-room,  and  to  a 
special  stair  leading  to  the  Grill  Room  in  the  basement.  We  must 
notice  in  passing  how  the  fresh  air  enters  the  room  by  the  lattice 
grilles  under  the  console  wall-tables  and  leaves  by  the  lattice  ovals 
over  the  doors. 

Let  us  return  to  the  gallery  and  continue  on  toward  the  restau- 
rant. The  glass  doors  to  the  latter  are  guarded  on  either  side  by  a 
life-size  figure  in  bronze-vert,  resting  on  pedestals  of  polished 
Echaillon  stone.  They  hold  clusters  of  six  lamps  in  gilded  bronze. 
Before  us  is  the  restaurant,  its  further  wall  opening  on  the  Park 
with  four  elliptical-headed  French  windows  filled  with  plate  glass 
set  in  bronze  frames.  Everything  is  rich  in  material  and  design: 
the  handsomely  wrought  service,  the  choice  flowers,  the  rich  yet 
quiet  Ix)uis  xvi.  furniture,  the  soft,  delicately  tinted  carpets,  the 
walLs  all  paneled  with  rare  yet  harmonious  marbles  —  brfeche 
d'Alep,  rose  de  Norvege,  vert  de  Suede,  and  veined  statuary  marble 
—  relieved  on  all  the  piers  by  bronze  brackets,  each  of  five  lamps, 
similar  to  those  in  the  gallery,  or  by  panel  designs  in  gilt-bronze 
torches,  arrows,  and  crowns.  More  especially  is  our  attention 
drawn  to  the  ceiling,  a  gala  ceiling,  inspired  by  the  print  of  St. 
Aubin  called  "Le  Bal  Parfe  et  Masqufe."  The  center,  a  greal  oval 
blue  sky  with  light  clouds  enclosed  within  a  frame  of  gilt,  and  com- 
pleted at  either  end  by  small  circles  filled  with  delicate  roses,  serves 
as  a  background  for  the  sixteen  floral  crowns  suspended  from  it. 


I  These,  with  their  many  lights  hidden  among  a  mass  of  flowers  ani 
foliage  with  their  connecting  garlands  of  bronze  flowers,  give  thi 
room  a  peculiarly  festive  character.  A  feature  has  been  made  o 
the  wall  opposite  to  Piccadilly,  a  shallow  recess  in  the  middle  bcini 
made  to  receive  a  bufTet  of  breche  d'Alep  with  garlands  of  gildo 
bronze.  On  this,  against  a  tapestry  background,  is  a  life-size  grou] 
in  gilded  lead  of  "Thames  and  the  Ocean,"  the  Ocean  a  fcmal 
figure  catching  in  a  shell  the  water  coming  from  a  vase  held  1j 
Thames. 

But  there  are  other  rooms  to  see.    From  the  end  of  the  restauran 
nearest  Piccadilly  we  pass  through  a  vestibule  flanked  on  either  sid 
by  a  life-size  figure  in  tcrra-cotta  on  a  pedestal  festooned  with  ril 
bons  and  flowers  in  carved  gilt  bronze,  all  canopied  byashell-toppi 
niche,  through  glass  doors  with  frames  of  chased  bronze,  into  ih 
lovely  private  dining-room,  all  in  pale  green  and  gold.    Simple  an 
dignified  in  mass,  yet  most  rich  in  its  carved  and  gilded  details, 
recalls  the  charm  of  the  beautiful  wood  interiors  of  the  Petit  Trianor 
Three  large  windows  on  Piccadilly  light  the  room.    Between  thii 
are  two  dressers  with  slabs  of  Fleur  de  Pecher  marble  supported  o 
consoles  of  gilded  wood.    In  the  middle  of  the  opposite  wall  a  firij 
place  with  a  mantel  in  pink  cipoUino  marble  with  gilt-bronze  ornij 
mentation  gives  a  homelike  character  to  the  whole.    Above  is 
Louis  XVI.  mirror,  on  cither  side  of  which  is  a  richly  carved  pan 
with  an  oval  gilt  lattice  grille  above  and  a  rectangular  grille  belo\ 
both  supplying  fresh  air.    Similar  but  smaller  inlets  are  found 
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Plate  XXXI. 


TRANSVERSE    SECTION,    LOOKING    EAST. 


COPTRIQHT,   10OT,   IV  tATES  4  OUILD  COUPA 


FEDERAL    STREET    ELEVATION. 

THE    FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK   OF    BOSTON,    BOSTON.    MASS. 
Sturgis   &    Barton,  Architects. 
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Dining-room. 


thf  upper  part  of  the  window- jambs.  Two  glass  doors  and 
a  mirror  framed  in  chased  bronze,  together  with  two 
dressers,  complete  the  treatment  of  the  room.  The  ceih'ng 
is  jjhiin,  with  two  splendid  chandeliers  of  bronze  with  glass 
pendants,  which  with  the  softer  glow  of  the  bracket-lamps 
most  effectively  light  the  room  at  night. 
We  leave  the  juivale  dining-room,  cross  the  hall,  and 


descend  past  the  lower  ground  floor  to  the  basement,  to 
find  ourselves  in  a  large  hall  all  in  white.  It  is  the  ban- 
queting-hall,  capable  of  seating  six  hundred  people.  .\ 
raised  stage  at  one  end  makes  it  a  charming  place  for  a 
concert  or  for  private  theatricals,  while  the  polished  oak 
floor  makes  it  suitable  for  private  dances.  Exquisitely 
carved  motives  of  roses,  laurel,  and  musical  instruments 
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Marble  Dresser  and  Gilded  Lead  Figures  in  Restaurant. 


bronze  Lamp  Bracket  in  Restaurant. 


Louis  XVI.  Electrolier  in  Palm  Court. 
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ive  play  to  the  ivory  white  of  the  wood  and  plaster  paneling.  The 
ling  is  an  ellipse,  framing  soft-tinted  clouds.  As  it  is  meant  to 
seen  only  by  artificial  light,  a  special  feature  is  made  of  the  bril- 

ancy  of  the  glass  chanrleliers  and  the  bracket-lights  reflected  on 

II  sides  in  plate-glass  mirrors.  Ventilation  is  amply  provided  by 
le  many  grilled  openings  in  the  ceiling  and  in  the  soffits.  The  one 
lieving  note  of  color  is  in  the  masses  of  bright  flowers  and  plants 
roupcd  at  many 

Dints  about  the 
)om. 

Leading  from 

li,  at  the  end 

ipposite    the 

ac;c,  a  descent 

! hree  steps 

Higs  us  to  the 

|ng  dining-gal- 

r\-    and     Grill 

Dom   beyond. 

his,     like     the 

inqueting-gal- 

iry,    is    all    in 

ory    white,     a 

nse    of    open- 

>s  being  given 

\    the    great 

irrors    filling 

(■    whole    wall 

I    either    side. 

Iif  lighting,  the 

nlilating,    and 

(■    decoration 

A-  all  similar  to 

ii  in  the  hail, 

a  soft  carpet 

Ikes  away  the 
rdness  of  the 
ler  room. 
Taking  an 
(\ator  to  the 
^  ond  floor,  we 
(tir  one  of  the 
uny  suites  fa- 
(ig  on  Picca- 
( ly.  We  go  di- 
itly  from   the 

III  into  a  large 
^1  tec  ham  be  r 
*"  m  which  open 

doors.    The 

1  ir  to  the  right 

1  "tnits  of  com- 

I  inication  with 

■     neighboring 

c  if  the  two 

taken  to- 

-  her;  that  im- 

1  liiatcly  oppo- 
opens  into  a 

-ii-Tous  sitting- 

r|)m;  the  door 

^  the  side,  into 
even    larger 

i  iroom  with  its 

I  place.    The  door  in  the  left-hand  wall  enters  a  water-closet, 

\'  ile  the  door  on  the  same  side  as  that  by  which  \vc  entered  gives 

acss  to  a  large  bathroom  and  lavatory.    On  the  si.x  floors  there 

^  one  hundred  and  fifty  chambers  and  salons  and  some  seventy- 
bathrooms,  all  arranged  so  that  the  rooms  may  be  taken  singly 
n  suites  as  small  or  as  large  as  desired.  The  antechambers,  the 
ing-rooms,  and  the  bedrooms  are  all  painted  and  paneled  in 
ite,  very  simple  in  treatment,  relieved  only  by  the  large  mirrors 
r  the  mantels,  bits  of  carving  here  and  there,  and  the  gilt-bronze 


Private  Dining-room. 


lamp-brackets  placed  where  they  will  be  most  effective.  The  only 
color  is  in  the  mantels,  which  are  of  rich  and  rare  marbles  changing 
from  room  to  room,  in  the  hangings,  and  in  the  beautiful  pale  green 
and  rose  Persian  carpets.  The  furniture  and  ornaments,  even  to  the 
fire-tongs  and  coal-scuttle,  are  all  in  perfect  harmony  wiih  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  rooms,  so  that  we  have  all  the  beauties  of  the 
Petit  Trianon  plus  what  that  seriously  lacks:  the  comforts  of  mod- 
em life.  One 
of  these  com- 
forts that  we 
should  note  in 
pa.ssing  is  the 
ingenious  ar- 
rangement of 
chcval  gla,sses  in 
the  doors  of  the 
wardrobes  at  the 
back  of  the 
rooms.  The 
bathrooms, 
many  of  them 
eleven  or  twelve 
feet  square,  are 
covered  with  a 
white  vitreous 
tile  with  a  frieze 
and  baseboard 
of  grass  green  in 
very  simple  pat- 
terns. The  fix- 
tures are  of 
white  glazed 
fire-clay  with  fit- 
tings like  those  at 
Versailles.  Lev- 
er-handles espe- 
cially designed 
for  the  narrow 
stiled  doors  arc 
used  everywhere. 
It  is  hard  to  im- 
agine rooms  in 
better  taste  or 
more  satisfying 
than  these,  and 
at  the  same  time 
they  are  conve- 
nient enough 
and  elegant 
enough  to  please 
the  most  exact- 
ing. 

Everywhere 
throughout  the 
hotel  we  appre- 
ciate that  we  are 
in  the  presence 
of  the  work  of  a 
man  who  under- 
stands the  best 
in  the  art  of 
Louis  XVI.;  who 
has  not  absorbed 
it  passively,  but 

who  has  known  how  to  mold  it  and  apply  it  to  the  many  varying 
modem  needs  without  losing  any  of  its  subtle  charm.  The  harmony 
of  the  building  throughout,  even  down  to  the  least  detail  of  the 
furnishing,  is  in  itself  worthy  of  study. 

Before  leaving  the  hotel  it  might  be  interesting  to  see  a  little  of 
the  services  which  make  it  so  agreeable  a  place  for  a  sojourn.  In 
the  lower  ground  floor,  behind  the  steam-heated  serving-table  fifty 
feet  long,  is  the  kitchen,  with  its  central  roasting-range,  its  two 
large  central  cooking-ranges,  and  its  side  range,  all  covered  with 
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Banqueting-hall. 


t:  d  canopies,  its  steam  vegetable-cooker,  its  steam  boiling-pans  for 
sip,  its  double  charcoal  grill,  its  two  salamanders,  its  stock-pot 
sjnds,  its  eleven  steaming-closets,  its  thirteen  hot  closets  in  the 
ing-rooms,  its  gas  boiling-table,  its  gas  toasters,  its  central  gas 
go,  its  gas  grillers,  etc.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  serving- 
ridor  are  the  cutlery-room,  the 
is-room,  the  china-room,  the  sil- 
and  plate  room,  and  then  the 
cellar,  the  liors  d'ceuvres  room 
h  its  cold  cupboards,  the  larder 
ejrance  with  the  general  larder  and 
cher-shop  behind,  the  still-room 
lAJh  its  gas  boiling-tables,  its  toaster, 
automatic  egg-boiler,  et  cetera, 
kitchen  stores,  and  last  the  bak- 
and  pastry  room,  with  specially 
igned  ovens,  concentric  burners 
sweets,  et  cetera. 
)n  the  floor  below  is  the  staff 
hen,  with  the  dining-rooms  for 
clerical  staff,  the  couriers,  the 
pjlcrs,  the  valets,  the  waiters,  and 
workmen.      Beyond    are    the 
sing-rooms,  the  workshop,  the 
L  de   air-cooler,    the    pumjjs    and 
t^ks,    the    ice-making    and    cold- 
age  plant,  the  fan-room,  and  the  boiler-room.    Under  the  street 
ail  under  the  park  are  the  wine-cellars  and  the  vaults.    Every  part 
lean  and  well  ventilated,  as  is  fitting  in  a  hotel  of  this  sort. 
'■rtain  general  data  are  of  interest.    The  architects,  of  whom  we 
already  spoken,  were  Mevves  and  Davis;  the  general  contract- 
oiiwere  the  Waring  White  Construction  Company;  the  decorators 
^\  0  Waring  &  Gillow,  to  whom  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  for 
I  xcellent  working  out  of  the  details.    The  Piccadilly  frontage 
'^■M  feet;  that  on  Arlington  Street  is  115  feet;  that  on  Green  Park 
'Sf7  feet.    The  lot  area  is  23,200  square  feet.    The  area  of  the 


Screen  in  Restaurant, 


ground  floor  is  22,000  square  feet.  The  area  of  a  chamber  floor  is 
19,000  square  feet.  The  ground  floor  is  one  foot,  six  inches  above 
Piccadilly.  The  basement  is  twenty-two  feet,  seven  and  one-half 
inches  lower.  The  first  floor  is  nineteen  feet,  six  inches  above  the 
ground  floor;  the  next  two  stories  are  twelve  feet  high;  the  next  two, 

eleven  feet,  eight  inches;  the  next  is 
eleven  feet,  two  inches;  the  next,  ten 
feet,  four  inches;  and  the  servants' 
floor,  nine  feet,  eight  inches  to  the 
top  of  the  flat  roof.  The  cubic  con- 
tents are  2,413,000  cubic  feet. 
There  are  two  electrically  con- 
trolled passenger-elevators, one  wait- 
ers' passenger-elevator,  one  baggage- 
elevator,  three  hydraulic  merchan- 
dise-elevators, and  five  push-button 
electrically  controlled  dumb-waiters 
with  electric  floor-position  indica- 
tors. To  care  for  the  water  there  are 
two  force-pumps  capable  of  han- 
dling 80,000  gallons  in  twelve  hours; 
6,000  gallons  of  boiling  water  can  be 
provided  per  hour.  Vacuum  main 
connections  and  lire-hydrants  are 
provided  everywhere. 

The  ventilation  is  by  the  Plenum 
and  Vacuum  system.  A  large  fan  supplies  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  hour.  This  air  passes  through  a  water-curtain  to  rid  it  of 
part  of  its  impurities,  and  then  through  a  linen  screen  to  free  it 
from  the  rest.  It  then  passes  over  steam-coils,  after  which,  by  a 
series  of  dampers  and  valves,  the  temperature  and  humidity  are 
regulated  as  required  in  the  individual  rooms.  In  summer  the  air 
is  cooled  by  a  spraying-apparatus.  The  vitiated  air  is  removed  by 
fans  capable  of  caring  for  3,500,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  In  the 
rooms  there  is  no  draught  nor  is  the  slightest  sound  of  the  fans 
audible.    The  temperature  of  each  room  can  be  controlled  from 
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the  room  itself  by  an  indicator.   Two  Economic  boilers  1 2  f t.  6  ins.  x 
6  ft.  6  ins.,  with  fifty  smoke-tubes,  supply  the  power  and  steam. 

.\s  to  construction,  the  building  is  unique  in  London  as  being  the 
firet  complete  steel  skeleton  building  erected  there;  and  further,  it  is 
the  most  comprehensive  example  of  American  methods  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale  in  all  England.  The  steel  grillage  foundations  cm- 
bedded  in  concrete  are  also  an  innovation,  a  concrete  raft  usually 
being  employed 
under  similar 
conditions. 

.■\gainst  the 
party-wall  canti- 
lever foundations 
were  used,  again 
for  the  first  time 
in  England. 
Even  the  big 
.\rherican  der- 
rick, with  its 
360-degree 
swing,  caused 
the  English  con- 
tractors to  open 
their  eyes  to  new 
f)Ossibilities  i  n 
construction. 
The  floors  and 
roofs  are  of  the 
Columbian  sys- 
tem of  reen- 
forctd  concrete," 
double  construc- 
tion so  as  to  be 
sound  -  pr  00  f 
and  to  allow 
space  between 
t  h  e  floors  for 
pipes  and  wires 
and  the  heating 
and  ventilation 
ducts.  The  ex- 
terior stone  walls 
with  their  brick 
backing  had,  un- 
fortunately, ac- 
cording to  the 
London  build- 
ing-laws, to  be 
t  h  i  r ty - n  i  n  e 
inches  thick  at 
the  street -level. 
The  partitions 
are  of  hollow,  po- 
rous  terra-cotta 
blocks  twelve 
inches  square 
and  for  the  most 
part  three  inches 
thick.  On  these 
is  ased  Selenitic 
plaster  finished 
with  Keene's  ce- 
ment. All  gla- 
zing giving  on  in- 
terior courts  is  fu-e-resisting.  A  feature  of  the  framing  is  the 
three  tru.sses,  one  story  deep,  to  take  the  columns  which  come  over 
the  middle  of  the  restaurant.  It  is  most  flattering  to  America  to 
see  the  interest  which  the  English  constructional  magazines  took 
in  following  the  erection  of  this  building  step  by  step,  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  recommended  many  of  its  features  to  their 
English  brethren.  Undoubtedly  American  methods,  now  intro- 
duced, will  increase  largely,  necessitating  changes  in  local  build- 
ing-laws, and  being  themselves  modified. 


IN  another  part  of  England,  another  American  quality,  speed, 
was  recently  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  a  large  electru' 
plant  in  a  manufacturing  city.  The  English  contractors  figured 
that  from  four  to  five  years  would  be  necessary  to  complete  those 
buildings.  A  New  York  builder,  accustomed  to  building  in  a  citv 
where  slowness  means  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  rent,  under 
took  to  do  the  work,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  in  less  than  a  year. 

He  simply  in 
Iroduccd  Anieri 
can     methods 
throughout,  in 
eluding  the  la 
bor- saving   de 
vices  which  th( 
well-known  me 
chanical    gcniu 
of   the  Yankee 
has    produced 
From  the  begin 
ning  he  follovvef 
the  method  c 
paying  large 
wages  than  tho^ 
demanded  byt[ 
unions.    On  th 
other  hand,  1 
resolutely  bam- 
out   the  walkir 
delegate,  havir 
the  premises  p; 
trolled  to  kee 
out    these   mo. 
unwelcome  vis^ 
tors.   The  worl 
men  thus  bccan 
desirous  of  kcc] 
ing    their   wel 
paid  jobs,  and  ( 
that  account  d 
more  and  bctt 
work. 

In  place  of  ti 
slow  and  labo: 
ous  method 
taking  materi; 
up  by  hqnd, 
introduced  m 
terial  -clcvalu 
instead  of  t 
man  with  1 
hoe,  he  used  1 
m  e  n  t  -  m  i  X  e  I 
thus  getting;! 
suit  which  V 
better  and  nn 
quickly  ]<i 
pared. 

B  u  t  peril;  ■ 
his  greatest  in 
vation,  cau>\ 
the  native-  1 
open  their  e}, 
Bedroom.  was  his  metll 

of  getting  ni; 
rial.    Instead  of  ordering  steel,  cement,  and  other  things  by  m 


he  used  the  telegraph;  and  when  the  goods  were  not  forthcomi 
with  despatch,  he  went  after  them.  To  carry  out  this  part  ot  • 
work,  he  had  a  number  of  men  whom  he  had  brought  from  .An  ■ 
ica  to  follow  up  each  order,  and  see  that  it  was  promptly  shipf  ji 
or,  if  not,  to  find  out  the  reason.  The  application  of  speed  tol 
details  of  the  work,  in  short,  resulted  in  its  completion  within  f 
year,  to  the  astonishment  of  a  part  of  the  world  where  worl 
sometimes  refused  if  it  must  be  done  "right  away." 
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PLATE.5 

j^^vTES   XXV. — XXVI. — The    Ritz    Hotel,  London    (Elevations 
Iand  Interior  Details).   Mewes  &  Davis,  Architects. 
"'.AXES  XXVII. — XXXII. — The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Sturgis  &  Barton,  Architects. 


JUST  how  influential  good  draughtsmanship  is  in  producing 
good  architecture  is  a  question  which  each  will  have  to  settle 
for  himself,  for  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  With 
«;  wonderfully  perfect  results  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  we  have 
ijme  of  the  crudest  sketches  imaginable.  To-day,  he  would  be  a 
tid  architect  who  would  expect  to  get  results  without  careful 
ciwings,  for  the  reason  that  the  average 
(atractor  will  not  figure  on  work  unless 

remely  careful  drawings  are  given,  nor 
\|ll  his  foreman  carry  out  a  portion  of 

:h  work  without  detail  drawings  which 

may  slavishly  follow.   It  is  indisputable 

It  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance  as 
\  11  as  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  far  more 

jert,  as  well  as  experimental,  in  the 
lowledge  of  working  in  stone,  brick,  and 

)rtar.    To-day,  if  a  new  proportion  is 

;d,  the  cautious  draughtsman  compares 
measured  drawing  with  a  photograph 

the, same,  and  then  as  cautiously  pro- 
ds from  this  known  relation. 

Whether  one   believes   that  draughts- 

.nship  is  little  or  all,  it  is  all  that  we  have 

depend  on  in  most  cases  of  present 
pjictice,  and  in  so  far  it  demands  atten- 
th.    Looking  at  the  question  from  the 

nt  of  view  of  publishers,  and  therefore 

arding  a  brilliant  drawing  as  a  thing 
tibe  prized,  we  may  say  that  nowhere  in 
t  world  is  there  better  draughtsmanship 
I'n  in  this  country.  This  applies  to  both 
cjnpetition  drawings  and  to  working 
d. wings.  The  former  kind  are  generally 
ndered  in  water-color,  while  the  latter 
a  in  black,  or  black  and  watered  ink. 
(  e  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the 
{(■ner  kind  of  drawing  is  the  front  elevation  of  the  New  Theatre 
iiMew  York  City,  submitted  by  Carrere  and  Hastings,  and  pub- 
ji  ed  in  this  journal  in  July,  1906.  As  examples  of  working  draw- 
« 5  pure  and  simple,  yet  wonderfully  brilliant  in  draughtsmanship, 
a  those  by  H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle  for  the  McKinley  National 
^morial,  published  in  this  journal  in  September,  1906. 

Ve  know  that  no  one  can  accuse  us  of  unfair  criticism  if  we  say 
"t  the  work  of  English  draughtsmen,  as  shown  in  their  architec- 
ttjil  papers,  is,  mitk  very  few  exceptions,  lamentable.  This  state- 
njit  refers  to  drawings  of  large  work,  commercial  or  public.  In 
djwing  houses  of  the  usual  (and  charming)  irregular  English  type, 


Paris  New  Facades  Competition 


First  Premium. 


the  English  draughtsman  is  very  successful  in  bringing  out  the 
domestic  beauty  of  hedge  and  tree-top,  gable  and  chimney-pots. 
But  not  so,  alas,  in  drawing  the  facade  of  a  city  hall.  Instead  'pi 
the  delicate  reflected  light  on  a  row  of  modillions,  or  the  equally 
delicate  modeling  of  a  fluted  Corinthian  column,  wc  have  thick 
black  lines,  as  coarse  for  the  outline  of  a  delicate  wreath  of  airy 
leafage  as  for  the  outline  of  a  grim  Tuscan  column.  The  fact  that 
English  domestic  architecture  is  almost  always  good,  while,  to  put 
it  mildly,  English  commercial  and  public  architecture  is  almost 
always  bad,  is  generally  conceded.  Is  it  possible,  we  ask,  in  a  spirit 
of  humble  and  earnest  inquiry,  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
this  fact  and  the  fact  stated  above,  in  regard  to  the  drawings  of 
these  two  types  of  buildings  ? 

The  foregoing  severe  remarks  were  caused  by  reading  a  'paper 
on  "Style  in  Architectural  Draughtsmanship,"  delivered  by  an 
English  architect  to  an  English  society  of  architects.  The  author 
advocated  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  and  traditional  manner  of 
drawing  which  obtains  in  France  and  America,  the  best  manner  of 
the  Beaux-Arts,  exemplified  by  the  measured  drawings  of  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  students.  The  execrable  English  method  of 
drawing  in  thick,  crude  outline  he  attributes  to  the  furious  haste 
necessary  in  making  competitions,  where  the  laborious  drawing  of 
fine  detail  must  be  omitted,  as  well  as  color-rendering  which  would 
bring  out  the  various  parts.  In  place  of  these  omissions,  a  network 
of  black  lines  is  counted  upon  to  give  a  vigorous  effect.  The  author's 
concluding  words,  comparing  the  old  work  and  the  modem  in 
England,  are  so  good  that  we  quote  them,  as  follows: 

"I  ascribe  this  degeneracy  largely  to  our  coarse  manner  of  draw- 
ing. But,  apart  from  coarseness  and  poverty  in  detail,  modem 
architecture  has  in  its  varying  styles  assumed  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes  and  grotesque  absurdities,  such  as  blocks,  where  in  old 
work  wc  would  have  had  refined  and  well-drawn  consoles;  inter- 
:  •;  penetrations    of    moldings,    panels,    and 

blocks,  and  suchlike  cut  and  jumpy  freaks 
of  cleverness,  which  outvie  a  Chinese 
puzzle  in  intricacy  —  all  perfectly  mean- 
ingless and  entirely  resulting  from  the  use 
of  an  eccentric  method  in  explicit  draughts- 
manship which  admits  of  an  unrestrained 
use  of  crossed  and  broken  lines.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  I  notice  the  entire  absence 
of  the  fluted  columns.  The  flutes  of  a 
column  are  said  to  be  very  difficult  to 
draw. 

"In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  a  good 
national  style  of  architecture  will  most 
assuredly  result  from  the  general  adoption 
of  a  refined  manner  and  noble  style  in 
draughtsmanship." 

THE  Parisian  method  of  encouraging 
well-designed  street  fajades  is  one 
which  all  cities  would  do  well  to 
copy.  Premiums  are  given  to  the  best  de- 
signs. The  illustration  shows  the  winning 
design,  a  house  in  the  Rue  Corvette,  de- 
signed by  M.  Benz.  This  method  of 
beautifying  our  cities  is  more  immediately 
practical  than  the  great  architecture 
schemes  which  have  been  conceived, 
schemes  which  are  so  comprehensive  that 
doubt  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters 
as  to  the  possibility  of  their  consummation. 
However  that  may  be,  the  educational  value  of  these  schemes,  in 
showing  a  city  what  it  might  be,  is  lasting.  We  believe  that  many 
of  these  schemes  will  ultimately  be  carried  out,  though  in  a  more 
distant  future  than  we  wish.  It  is  not  until  a  city  has  arrived  at  the 
point  of  opulence  (a  point  beyond  commercial  activity)  that  it  can 
afford  to  disregard  immediate  necessities  and  begin  to  build  on  per- 
manent lines.  Until  that  time,  the  general  average  of  excellence 
will  be  the  result  of  good  design,  here  and  there,  with  poorer  work 
in  between.  A  strikingly  good  facade,  like  a  well-kept  suburban 
lawn,  shames  its  shabby  neighbor.  The  encouragement  of  good 
design  anywhere  is  a  blow  for  the  cause. 


M.  Benz,  Architect 
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(From  "The  Amerkan  Archilecl.") 


(From  "The  American  Architect.") 


(From  "The  American  Architect")' 


Current  Perio(dicals 


Accountants'  Instiliiti',  London,  England. 
John  Belcher.  R.  A..  Architect. 

IN  the  issue  for  March  23  The  Anier 
icon  Archilecl  continues  its  interest- 
ing series  of  illustrations  of  Italian  doorways,  several  particularly 
good  examples  that  are  comparatively  little  known  being  repre- 
sented. The  characteristic  and  historically  famous  Van  Lew  man- 
sion in  Richmond  is  illustrated  by  carefully  measured  drawings. 
Of  important  modem  work  there  is  little,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  but  we  reproduce 
an  example  of  Mr.  John 
Belcher's  work  in  the  shape 
of  the  Accountants'  Institute, 
London,  showing  how,  when 
in  municipal  work  Englishmen 
succeed  in  acquiring  a  certain 
measure  of  composition  and 
proportion,  this  is  sure  to  be 
negatived  by  detail  which, 
using  the  mildest  language, 
may  be  characterized  as  inept. 
If  there  is  anything  in  the 
range  of  architectural  style 
which  is  less  justifiable  than 
the  rustication  of  columns,  we 
do  not  know  what  it  is;  and 
when  this  rustication  is  ex- 
aggerated to  the  degree  in  Pro- 
fessor Belcher's  present  building,  the  good  that  otherwise  might 
inhere  in  the  work  is,  in  our  opinion,  rendered  of  no  avail. 

From  the  issue  of  April  6  we  rpprint  two  somewhat  different 
examples  of  good  design:  Mr.  J.  Foster  Warner's  Telephone  Build- 
ing in  Rochester,  and  a  tomb  in  a  Jewish  Cemetery,  Saxony,  by 
Messrs.' Hart  &  Lesser.   The  first  is  a  delicate  and  personal  adapta- 

(From  "  The  American  Architect.") 


A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 


(From   "  The  tirickbuiider.") 


Hahlo-luinl    loiiili.  Weissensee,  Saxony. 
Hart  &  Lesser.  Architects. 

lion  of  Siencse  motives;  the  second,  ; 
curious  combination  of  mingled  Greek 
Japanese,  and  Arts  and  Crafts  effects  —  good  in  composition,  how 
ever,  and  very  decorative.  Messrs.  Green  &  Wicks  have  also  her 
several  views  of  a  reserved  and  thoroughly  dignified  private  resi 
dence  in  Buffalo. 

Several  views  of  the  noble  buildings  for  the  Engineering  Societic 

in  New  York,  by  Messrs.  Hale  i: 


Richmond  Borough  Hall.i^St.  George,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects. 


Rogers,  to  which  we  referri\ 
in  detail  in  the  last  issue,  ar 
printed  April  13;  and  April  27! 
published  an  interesting  photo 
graph  of  the  flying  buttrcsst- 
on  the  north  side  of  Mr.  K 
W.  Gibson's  Albany  Cathc 
dral.  The  number  for  March 
is  a  special  edition,  devoted  t 
reinforced  concrete,  the  illu; 
trations  being  largely  made  u 
of  working  drawings,  as  shoui 
of  course  be  the  case.  It  is  ir 
tcresting  to  note  the  variety  ( 
uses  to  which  this  method  (^ 
construction  is  now  being  a; 
plied,  and  in  no  direction  ai' 
the  effects  more  successful  ilia 
in  the  case  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  our  Colonial  pos>i' 
sions,  Messrs.  Sturgis  &  Barton's  Manila  Cathedral  and  Me»r 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson's  churches  in  Havana  showing  tlio 
oughly  well  how  admirably  this  method  of  construction  adapts  it^ 
to  the  Spanish  Renaissance,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  Spanish-Americ ; 
countries. 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder.") 


House  of  C.  W.  Goodyear,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Green  &  Wicks.  Architects. 


House  lor  Lewis  iluvvoiont  Chanler,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 
Sturgis  &  Barton,  Architects. 
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(From  "The  Brickbuilder.") 


(From  "Tho  Inland  Architect") 


tfrom"The  Inlaivl  ArchHecl.") 


|The  Colony  Club,  New  York  City. 
McKim.  Mead  &  While,  Architects. 


The  Unitarian  Church  and  Parish  House,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  Architects. 


House  of  G.  B.  Roberts,  Bala,  Pa. 
Field  &  Medarv,  Architects. 


ran 


Hy  some  accident  The  Brickbuilder  for  January  was  omitted 
i)m  the  reviews  for  that  month,  and  we  reprint  from  it  a  pho- 
l^raph  of  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings's  notably  dignified  and 
iDnumental  Municipal  Hall  for  the  Borough  of  Richmond 
t  Staten  Island.  There  are  several  other  excellent  things  in  this 
iue,  notably  a  restaurant  in  Milwaukee,  by  Messrs.  Ferry  &  Clas, 
rd  some  curious  but  very  characteristic  houses  in  England:  one  in 

irk,  bv  Mr. 

.  H.  Brierley, 
t  ■  other  in  Bir- 
ilingham,  by 
ijessrs.  Bate- 

&  Ba'tc- 
In  quite 
-;ime  spirit  is 
L  American 
1  use  by  Messrs. 
Sjrgis  &  Bar- 
ti,  published 
i  the  April  issue, 
i  which  num- 
Ir  also  are  scv- 
c  J  photographs 
c  Messrs. 
(am,  Goodhue 
^Ferguson's 
I  b  r ar y  at 
I.shua,  N,  H., 
I^ssrs.  McKim, 
J^ad  &  White's 
cloquial  "Col- 
dx  Club"  in 
^  w  York,  and 
-V.    John   A. 

1  X  s  State  Hos-  Assembly  Hail  Tower,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
pi  a  1 ,  T  e  W  k  S-  *^''°-  ^-  ''°'''  Architect. 

try,  Mass.     On  the  whole,  it  is  a  veiy  satisfactory  number. 

[n  The  Inland  Architect  for  April  is  published  the  second  half  of 
J".  R.  A.  Cram's  article  on  the  "  Gothic  Ascendency,"  with  several 
ptographs  of  an  Unitarian  church  in  West  Newton,  by  the  firm 


(Frorn  "  Architecturo.") 


M 


>t!I 


(•V 


which  he  is  a  member. 

ere  are  .  also   admirable 

ws  of  Messrs,   McKim, 

ad   &  White's  Pennsyl- 

lia  Railway    Station    in 

w  York,  and  a  number 

inadequate  photographs 

0  an  extremely   beautiful 

hse  in  Bala,   Penn.,   l)y 

ssrs.  Field    &  Medary. 

Setch    designs    appearing 

'this  number  for  a  Chris- 

^  Science  edifice,  and  a 


Hollywood  Convent,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


School  of  Correspondence  in  Chicago,  by  Messrs.  Pond  &  Pond, 
show  an  unusually  fine  feeling  for  the  adaptation  of  rather  Gothic 
motives  to  the  most  diverse  modern  uses. 

We  regret  to  notice  that  Archileclure  has  adopted  the  unfortunate 
usage  of  advertising  the  different  contractors  and  tradesmen  con- 
nected with  the  work  it  illustrates  by  means  of  lists  of  tcrra-cotta 
manufacturers,  plumbers,  etc.,  printed   (with  the  names  of  the 

architects)  on 
each  plate.  In 
spite  of  this  fact, 
the  choice  of  ma- 
terial is  as  good 
as  ever,  and  we 
reprint  a  fine 
p  h  o  tograph, 
chosen  from 
amongst  many, 
from  Mr.  Post's 
College  of  the 
City  of  New 
York,  to  which 
we  took  occasion 
to  refer  at  length 
in  the  last  num- 
ber. Printed 
also  in  this  issue 
are  the  prize  de- 
signs in  a  recent 
Beaux- Arts  com- 
petition, the  sub- 
ject, surprisingly 
enough,  being  a 
memorial  Epis- 
copal church, 
Gothic  in  style. 
Each  of  the  two 

designs  shown  possesses  most  excellent  points,  and  indicates  a  sur- 
prising facility  amongst  young  draftsmen  in  the  comprehension  of 
Gothic  ideals  and  the  use  of  Gothic  forms.  Both  of  the  designs 
presented  arc  from  men  in  the  Atelier  Cret:  Mr.  C.  E.  Cope  and 

Mr.  T.  H.  Ellett.  Amongst 
the  other  plates  is  one  of  a 
peculiarly  delicate  and 
scholarly  house  in  New 
York,  by  Messrs.  Hoppen, 
Koen  &  Huntington. 

The  January  number  of 
The  Western  Architect 
seems  also  to  have  been 
overlooked,  and  we  reprint 
from  it  a  photograph  of 
Messrs.  Maginnis,  Walsh  & 
Sullivan's  Holly^vood  Con- 


lieaux  Arts  Competition.    Protestant  tLpiscopal  Church. 
T.  H.  Lllet.  Atelier  Crel. 


(From  "The  Western  Architect.") 


McGinnis,  Walsh  &  Sullivan,  Architects. 
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(From  "Indoors  and  Out") 


(From  "  The  Builder, 


^^  # 


L.IL^.^ 


House  of  Mrs.  Richard  Gambrill,  Newport,  R.  I. 


M-;.r: 


^J^ 


Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects. 


'  Broomclose. 


W.  A.  Aickman,  Archite 


vent  in  Southern  California,  the  .style  being  an  adaptation  of  the 
so-called  "Mission"  architecture  —  as  would,  of  course,  almost 
inevitably  be  the  case. 

The  Architectural  Record  for  April  has  for  its  leading  article  a 
paper    on     "Boston     Suburban 


Cottage  at  Ingoyghem,  Flanders. 


Architecture,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
Chouteau  Brown,  showing  \ery 
satisfactorily  the  high  standard 
maintained  in  this  type  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
The  particular  architectural  aber- 
ration dealt  with  in  this  number 
is  that  singularly  awful  and  in- 
excusable product,  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  —  the 
first,  and  let  us  hope  the  last,  in- 
stance of  the  application  of  the 
"Rummage  Sale"  idea  to  the 
service  of  God. 

The  "half-and-half"  maga- 
zines offer  their  usual  a,ssortment 
of  varied  delicacies.  Indoors  and 
Out  standing  as  usual  rather  at 
the  head,  its  leading  article  for 
April  being  devoted  to  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  modern  residence  in  Newport  by  Messrs.  Carrere 
&  Hastings.  The  series  of  articles  on  "  Old  Inns  of  Old  England," 
begun  in  the  March  number,  is  continued,  and  from  them  one  ob- 
tains excellent  photographs  of  such  famous  and  perfect  examples 
of  late  medieval 
architecture  as  the 
Lygon  Arms  in 
Broadway;  the 
Feathers,  Ludlow; 
the  Peacock,  Rows- 
ley;  the  George, 
Glastonbury ;  and 
I^tchworth  Hall. 
The  admirable  do- 
mestic architecture 
of  Roland  Park,  a 
suburb  of  Balti- 
more, is  indicate<l 
In  this  number,  the 
first  article  of  this 
series  also  appear- 
ing in  the  March 
issue. 

The      English 
magazines       for  Ccnlr.il  lltill.  New  Sessions  House,  London. 

"  L.  W.  Mounlford.  Architect. 


(From  "  L'tLmulation.") 


March  and  April  are,  so  far  as  their  illustrations  are  concerned,  ( 
little  interest.  In  The  Builder  for  March  9  is  a  good  instance,  whic 
we  reprint,  of  the  deplorable  fad,  now  current  in  England,  of  m; 
king  architecture  ridiculous  by  the  use  of  absurd  rustication  an 

stupid  detail.     There  is  a  goo 


F.  Vierin,  Architect. 


(From  "The  Architect.") 


ittle  church  in  Wiltshire,  by  M 
C.  E.  Ponting,  published  Apr 
13;  and  in  the  same  number  is  th 
revelation  of  a  marvelous  schem 
for  a  new  County  Hall,  to  L 
built  on  a  bridge  across  th 
Thames  at  Westminster.  Th 
idea  is  good,  but  the  scheme  mu:' 
have  fallen  liat  through  shei 
badness  of  architectural  man 
festation.  One  very  useful  serii 
of  drawings  is  published  April  2< 
namely,  certain  of  the  workir; 
plans  for  the  Westminster  C 
thedral. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  in  T. 
Architect  are  of  Mr.  E.  \ 
Mountford's  new  Sessions  Hon- 
London,  where  a  most  inordina 
passion  for  colored  marbles  i 
veals  itself  easily  to  the  naked  eye.  Carlisle  is  the  cathedral  nc 
being  illustrated  in  the  series  The  Architect  has  been  running  for 
long. 

For  once  The  Architeclural  Reidew  (London)  contains  nothi 

of  any  vivid  intcri  1 
except  a  considci 
tion    of    a    rect 
article  by  M.  F 
lart,    in    which 
claims   that  t 
flamboyant    arc 
lecture    of    Frar 
had    its    origin 
England. 

From  L'Emit 
tion  we  reprint  i 
really  good  |)iccc  f 
the  modern  FIcni  1 
work;  and  from  • 
pages  of  Rundsci  < 
an  unearthly  t'  - 
sode  which  wagj;  - 
ly  jumbles  Ron  . 
French,  and  Ja]  ■ 
Dwelling-house  in  Berlin.  ^g^  motives. 

Hart  &ALesser,  Architects. 


(From  "Archilektonische  Rundschau.") 
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Modern  Store  Fronts 


By  Henry  L  Walters 


M 


EN  still  li\ing,  and  not  so  very  old,  remember  the  era  of 

1830  1880,  when  architecture  suffered  from  the  reign  of 

terror,  followed  by  anarchy.    Even  to  those  of  us  who  did 

it  witness  the  perpetration  of  those  deods,  their  memory  still  lives. 

!ic  doubter  has  only  to  gaze  abroad  from  the  nearest  windows  to 

fully  convinced. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  sights  of  those  days  were  the  business  parts 
the  towns,  where  brick  Gothic  and  dingy  sandstone  Jacobean 
ire  fronts  exhibited  the  wares  of  the  retail  district.  When 
■ighls  increased 
-!-iron  pillars  came 
unshrinkingly 
)pying  leafy  cap- 
als^  bosses,  and 
^ettes.  The  cast-iron 
scttc,  covered  with 
ick  black  paint, 
the  final  word  of 
at  era. 

I  0-day,    in    almost 

'1  ry  city  in  the  coun- 

I  ,   or   almost    every 

•t  in  the  retail  dis- 

N,    one    may    see 

iw  store  fronts  being 

nit   into  old   build- 

i,s.    The  masses  of 

I  i^onry  and  cast  iron 

taken   out,    light 

1  columns  are  be- 

U   put   in,    and    the 

V  I'  r  v  e  n  i  n  g  spaces 

I  ('!  with  great  sheets 

I,  plate  glass.     Deep 

Hers  of  steel  carry 

'    weight   of   the 

i'le   above,    which 

^rmcrly  was  carried 

'    piers  so  close  to- 

ir   that    only    an 

vlifferent   rjisplay  of 

iods  could  be  made. 

Ihc    ]jroblem    va- 

considering    on 

"ne  hand  the  util- 

Htion  of  every  avail- 

ilc  inch  of  space  for 

'^play,   and   on    the 

•licr   hand    the    ob- 

ining  of  an  attract- 

tore  fafade,  one 


Music  Store,  West  Street,  Boston. 


^lich  will  draw  the  attention  from  a  distance  on  account  of  its 
lod  — or  noticeable  -design.  An  example  of  the  iirst  sort, 
'lere  the  window  is  merely  a  frame  for  displaying  the  greatest 
'lount  of  goods,  is  shown  on  page  154,  a  drug-store  window  in 
\\  York  City.    Little  depends  on  the  architect  here;  it  is  a  prob- 


lem for  the  window-dresser.  An  example  of  the  second  sort  of 
fafade,  where  a  quite  attractiveness  is  necessary,  is  shown  on  this 
page.  Since  this  store  deals  in  music,  and  its  customers  are  per- 
sons of  education,  to  whom  brilliant  window-display  would  fail 
to  appeal,  it  is  not  obliged  to  sacrifice  architecture  to  window-space. 
A  third  example  is  shown  on  page  154,  the  jewelry-store  of 
A.  Stowell  and  Co.  in  Boston.  This  is  done  in  galvanizi'd  iron 
made  to  imitate  oxidized  copper  in  the  following  manner.  The 
iron  is  painted  black  or  dark  brown.    When  this  paint  is  dry  a  coat 

of  green  paint  is  put 
over  it  and  partially 
rubbed  off  with  a 
cloth,  leaving  streaks 
of  the  black  showing 
unevenly  through  the 
green,  and  producing 
a  very  fair  imitation 
of  oxidized  copper. 
In  the  S  owell  store 
a  frieze  of  veined 
marble  has  been  in- 
serted, and  the  ba.se 
course  along  the  side- 
walk is  also  of  marble. 
The  effect  of  this 
store  is  distinctly  bril- 
liant and  sparkling, 
lending  a  much- 
needed  cheerfulness 
to  a  dingy  street. 
Though  its  rococo 
quality  —  of  the  style 
of  Louis  XIIL —  has 
called  forth  consider- 
able criticism,  it 
seems  to  the  author 
to  be  one  of  the  best 
things  which  have 
been  done  in  store 
fronts.  The  streets 
in  our  retail  districts 
are  generally  narrow 
and  rather  dark,  and 
the  effect  of  dirt  and 
dust  are  to  reduce 
everything  to  dingi- 
ncss;  therefore,  we 
should  introduce  color 
and  brilliancy.  A 
street  in  the  retail 
district  is  really  a 
bazaar;  why  not  make  it  frankly  look  like  one? 

The  illustrations  of  the  entrance  to  the  Berkeley  Building, 
Boston,  and  of  Huyler's  store,  in  that  building,  show  great  origi- 
nality in  design.  The  material  is  cream-colored  terra-cotta, glazed. 
Deep  red  curtains  in  the  store  give  a  striking  contrast  to  the  white 
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store  of    A.   Stowell  &  Co.,  Winter  Street,  boston. 


effect  of  the  terra-cotta.  The  cornices  over  door  and  windows  are 
of  copper.  In  these  store  windows  we  sec  the  use  of  a  clip  to  hold 
the  edges  of  the  plate  glass  together,  without  a  corner  post.  The 
effect  is  brilliant  and  "glassy,"  giving  also  a  chance  to  the  window- 
dresser  to  do  his  best.  In  the  store  fronts  of  Collins  &  Fairbanks 
and  of  Rogers  and  Co.,  shown  on  page  156,  we  can  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  setting  the  windows  obliquely,  since  it  opens  up  the  en- 
trance, lets  more  light  into  the  windows,  and  turns  them  more 
towards  the  front. 

Another  idea  which  works  well  is  to 
recess  the  entrance  of  the  store  and  the 
entrance  to  the  elevator,  and  put  pro- 
jecting bays  in  between,  for  the  dis- 
play of  goods.  This  is  shown  in  the 
shoe  store  of  Jones,  Peterson  &  New- 
hall,  on  page  157.  Such  a  display  of 
goods  can  be  readily  seen  by  persons 
going  by,  even  before  they  reach  the 
store;  though  one  is  not  drawn  into 
such  a  store  as  readily  as  into  the 
Rogers  store,  where  the  funnel-like 
doorway  irresistibly  pulls  you  in.  The 
octagonal  or  circular  bays  give  a 
chance  for  fanciful  stained-glass  design 
in  the  domes,  which,  when  kept  free 
from  dust,  shows  up  well. 

A  radical  flei)arture  in  store  fronts, 
reminding  one  somewhat  of  "one-cent 
vaudeville"  affairs,  is  shown  in  Hagan's 
Oblast  store,  on  page  157.    On  each 


Drug  Store  in  New  York  City. 


side  of  the  entrance-way  are  four  octagonal  glass  cases,  in  each 
which  is  a  revolving  stand  of  shelves,  holding  the  display  —  boi 
and  shoes,  in  this  instance.  The  effect  is  somewhat  startling,  1 
minding  one  of  the  circus,  with  several  rings  going  at  the  saii 
time;  or,  better  yet,  several  merry-go-rounds  going  at  the  sai' 
time.  The  stands  may  be  dropped  into  the  basement,  exactly  ' 
an  elevator  is  dropped,  by  a  vertical  track  and  counterweigh 
When  dressed,  they  are  hauled  up  into  position,  connected  with  I ' 

gearing,    and    revolved.      The    gl:! 
cases,  of  course,  are  fixed. 

On  both  sides  of  Fifth  Avenue,  N  [ 
York,  are  many  good  shop  frori 
some  of  them  extremely  expcnsi  i 
such  as  the  Chester  Billings  stot 
shown  on  page  159.  The  wrought-iu 
flowers  and  foliage  around  the  windt  - 
cornice  are  very  beautiful  and  delic  . 
Nothing  in  cast  iron  can  ecpial  - 
charm  of  such  hand-wrought  wo; 
but  in  spite  of  that,  the  less  expen>i' 
cast-iron  work  on  the  store  front  f 
the  Alvin  Manufacturing  Compa  , 
shown  on  page  160,  is  effective.  Tht 
Fifth  Avenue  shops  are  all  rat  ir 
stately  and  imposing.  More  fane  :l 
and  far  less  expensive  are  such  slj> 
fronts  as  the  two  shown  on  page  i^ 
where  tile  for  capping  or  roof  is  ui. 
In  the  candy-store  front,  shown  |n 
page  167,  of  this  magazine  for  Jir' 
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1904,  the  design  is 
prineipally  in 
stained  and  leaded 
<,'lass,  one  of  the 
most  effective  me- 
diums for  street 
fajades. 

The  variety  of 
materials  which 
may  be  used  is 
large,  and  gives 
hance  for  consid- 
:  al)le  ingenuity  on 
I  he  part  of  the  de- 
signer. It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that 
])rimarily  a  store 
front  is  there  to 
catch  the  eye.  It 
must  brazenly  her- 
ald forth  the  fact 
that__somcthing 
within  is  for  sale. 
Our  street  fronts 
of  a  few  years  past, 
as  has  been  said, 
were  dingy  in  color 
and  materials.  We 
are  able  to  use 
brighter  colors,  and 
the  question  is 
largely  one  of  using 
material  which  will 


Entrance  to  Berkeley  Building,  Boston. 


inot  suffer  discoloration.  Fpr  this  purpose,  metal,  plate  glass,  and 
light-colored  marble  are  probably  the  best.  Cast  iron  to-day  may 
be  obtained  so  well  executed  that  even  fine  leafage  or  dentils  will 
ihave  sharp,  clear  edges.  Ecjually  good  work  is  done  in  forms  made 
|up  of  pieces  of  galvanized  iron,  soldered  together.  When  this  is 
jpainted  to  represent  oxidized  copper,  as  shown  above,  or  in  other 
bright  colors,  it  is  of  course  impervious  to  dust.  Stone  is  almost 
lut  of  the  question,  as  it  quickly  absorbs  dust  and  becomes  dingy. 
jBrick  and  terra-cotta,  even  when  they  are  white-glazed,  do  not 
^tay   white   very   long    where 


is  not  keeping  up 
in  this  respect  with 
the  electric-light 
man,  who  is  con- 
stantly designing 
new  features  in 
electric  signs  and 
fixtures.  It  could 
be  dc-sired  that  the 
architect,  moreover 
would  contrive 
some  slot  into 
which  the  awning 
would  fit  when 
haijled  up,  so  that 
it  will  not  hang 
askew,  or  hide  the 
upper  part  of  the 
window.  In  this 
respect,  compare 
the  dis[x)sition  of 
the  awning  on  the 
Huyler  store,  page 
t55,  with  that  on 
the  Collins  and 
Fairbanks  .store, 
page  156. 

These,  of  course, 
arc  matters  for  de- 
tail and  study, 
which  will  vary  so 
much  with  each 
problem  that  they 
The  plates  inserted  in  this 


ny  are  subjected  to  the  soft- 
oal  smoke. 

Leaded  glass,  rippled  or 
jplain  or  stained,  is  very  effect- 
'ivc,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
llustrations;  but  if  rippled,  or 
f  set  in  the  domes  of  octagonal 
-how-windows,  it  very  quickly 
itcomes  clogged  with  dust, 
A  hen  it  presents  an  appearance 
>vhich  is  anything  but  inviting, 
iminding  one  too  much  of 
lusty  windows  in  railway- 
•uitions. 

Wood  may  be  used  in  almost 
ill  situations,  and  as  it  is  much 
lieaper  to  carve,  a  more  inter- 
■>ling  front  may  be  obtained 
<  ir  a  smaller  amount  of  money ; 
'ut  it  will  not,  of  course,  stand 
vear  so  well,  neither  from  the 
Mather  nor  from  the  small 
oy.  In  all  cases  when  wood 
>  used,  it  should  not  go  below 
lie  sill  of  the  window.  The 
):ise  courses  and  corners 
hcjuld  be  of  iron  or  marble. 

i'herc  is  room  for  improvc- 
ni-nt  in  the  designing  of  signs. 
I  he  architect,  in  many  cases, 


^^^'  fj\ 


I 


Store  in  Berkeley  Building,  Boston. 


can  hardly  be  touched  upon  here. 

number  show  the  working  details  of  a  number  of  successful  store 
fronts  and  will  assist  in  giving  an  idea  of  how  they  are  constructed. 
Iron  and  marble  to-day  can  be  used  in  as  thin  sheets  and  in  almost 
any  position  where  wood  is  used,  tap-screws  being  set  in  where  the 
ordinary  screw  would  be  used  with  pine  or  oak.  Reinforced  con- 
crete has  yet  to  be  used  for  store  fronts,  though  it  has  been  used 
for  large  business  fajades. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  moreover,  that  some  day  we  shall  get  over  our 

fear  of  using  color  on  street 
fafadcs  —  not  the  color  of 
material,  such  as  bronze  or 
marble,  but  paint  itself.  We 
have  examples  in  every  Ger- 
man town  of  street  fronts, 
with  griffins,  eagles,  and  the 
fascinating  German  vine-and- 
tcndril  designs,  painted  over 
courses  of  brick  or  plaster  in 
most  naive  manner.  Where  a 
business  street  is  bound  in  any 
case  to  be  a  jumble,  by  far  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  give  in- 
terest and  i)iquancy  of  color 
here  and  there;  ami  often  the 
result  will  be  of  considerable 
charm.  The  streets  of  medie- 
val towns,  with  their  varying 
fagadcs  jumbled  together,  are 
almost  always  picturesque; 
why  can  we  not  give  a  pictur- 
esque quality,  though  far  dif- 
ferent in  kind,  to  the  streets 
of  our  cities? 

Many  motives  remain  un- 
tried. The  mosaic  effect  of  the 
fountains  of  Constantino])le. 
with  their  play  of  colored 
marbles,  could  be  successfully 
worked  into  our  shop  fronts. 


I 
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store  on  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Collins  &  Fairbanks  Co 


store  on  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Where  the  glass  sur- 
face must  be  as  large 
as  possible,  to  permit 
of  the  maximum  dis- 
play, the  colored  mo- 
saics, in  glass  or  mar- 
ble, could  be  worked 
in  overhead.  In  the 
German  shops  the  sec 
ond  story  is  often  fres- 
coed, or  molded  in 
plaster,  a  method 
which  is  called  "par- 
getting" in  England. 
Much  interest  could 
be  added  by  the  sgraj- 
fito  work  of  the  Ital- 
ians, in  which  a  coat 
of  plaster,  recentlV 
dried,  is  covered  witl 
a  fresh  coat,  the  latto 
being  then  scratchet 
through  according  t( 
a  design.  The  desigi 
is  shown  by  the  differ 
ent  color  of  the  unde 
coat. 

The  artificial  light 
ing  of  a  store  windov 
is  something  whicl 
the  architect  shoulc , 
understand.  Th' 
principle  is  simple 
that  the  source  o 
light  shall  not  dazzL 
the  eyes  of  the  passer 
by  -  and  prevent  hi 
seeing  the  display  o 
goods.  In  othe 
words,  the  show-win 
dow  should  be  treatei 
as  the  prosceniun 
arch  of  the  theatre 
where  the  light,  itsel 
concealed,  illuminate 
the  actors.  The  bet 
arrangement  is  a  cor 
tinuous  parabolic  mil 
ror  carried  around  th 
top  of  the  window  ir 
side.  Against  thi 
mirror  the  electri 
lamps  are  placed,  an 
this  light  is  reflectc 
downward  and  bad 
ward  against  the  di: 
play  of  goods.  Of  th 
various  lighting-a 
rangcments,  this  i 
undoubtedly  the  besl 

That  so  little  strill 
ingly  good  work  h; 
been  done  in  our  sh( 
fronts    is    not    to    1 
wondered    at,    rath 
that  so  much  has  bc( 
accomplished;  fc 
generally  speaking,  ij 
that  is  wanted  isglai-l 
With  increasing  ecu 
age  in  the  use  of  ni  i 
terial    and    color,  \ 
hope  for  better  worj 
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store  on  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Store  on  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
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store  of  Alexander,  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Store  of  Hanan  and  Son,  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
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store  of  Chester  Billings  and  Son,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Store  of  Ovington  Brothers  Company,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


L 
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store  of  Alvin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorl<  City. 


store  of  Reed  and  Barton,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Composition  of  Felix  Duban,  representing  a  street  in  Pompeii,  with  fruit  and  pottery  sfiops. 


store  on  Clarendon  Street,  Boston. 
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Vol.  XIV.,  No.  6. 


Plate  XXXIII. 
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STORE    FRONT,    173    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 

Arthur    H.    Bowditch,    Edward    B.    Stratton,   Architects. 
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Plate  XXXIV. 
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STORE    FRONT,    ADDITION   TO   JEWELERS'    BUILDING,    BOSTON. 
Arthur    H.   Bowditch,    Boston. 
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Plate  XXXV. 
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STORE   FRONT.    No.   9    EAST   32ND   STREET,    NEW    YORK   CITY. 
Delano   &  Alorich,  Architects. 
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WASHINGTON    STREET    ELEVATION 


RETURN    AT    SIDE 
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PARTIAL    FIRST    FLOOR    PLAN. 
STORE   WINDOW    FOR    ESTABROOK    &    EATON,    211    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

Hill   &  James,   Architects. 
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DETAILS. 


STORE    WINDOW    FOR    ESTABRCOK   &    EATON,   211    WASHINGTON   STREET,   BOSTON,    MASS. 

Hill  &  James,  Architects, 
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Plate  XXXVill. 


SECTION    THROUGH    DOORWAY. 


SECTION   THROUGH    STORE   WINDOW. 


CO^YRIOMT,    1»0T.   •¥    tAJti  A  GUILD  COWf  *NV. 


PLAN   THROUGH    BASEMENT   WINDOW. 
CANDY-STORE   FRONT,    PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 

ADDISON     B.     LE     BOUTILLIER,     ARCHITECT. 
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PUATE  XXXIX. 


FRONT    ELEVATION 


PLAN    THROUGH    STORE    WINDOW. 


PLAN    OP     ,M^CH     SAt>H. 


COPVtiQHT,  ItOT,  IV  lATIt  4  QUILO  COHfAMT. 

PLAN    OF    ARCH    SASH. 

CANDY-STORE   FRONT,    PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 

ADDISON     B.     LE     BOUTILLIER,     ARCHITECT. 


.SecTlON  THROUCiH 


SECTION    THROUGH    STORE   WINDOW. 
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Paris    Shops 

By  George  B.  Ford 


S(^  man  y 
Americans 
come  to 
Paris  now  that 
the  character  of 
the  Paris  streets 
is  almost  as  fa- 
miliar as  our 
own.  Many  new 
things  attract 
our  attention,  of 
which  not  the 
least  important 
are  the  shops; 
and  while  we 
have  appreciattxl 
this  attraction  of 
many  of  them, 
perhaps  we  have 
failed  seriously 
to  study  them  to 
find  wherein  lay 
their  particular 
charm.  We  all 
know  how  Paris 
is  recognized  as 
the  city  of  small 
shops;  how,  ex- 
cept for  the  few- 
large  depart- 
ment -  stores, 
everything   is 


Ceramic  Store,  Rue  des  Augustins,  Paris. 


sold  in  stores  no  wider  than  the  average  city  house.  We  know,  too, 
how  the  character  of  the  articles  therein  is  specialized,  until  we  have 
one  where  nothing  is  sold  but  perfumery,  or  another  where  only 
olive  oil  can  be  found.  Then  we  remember  a  type  which  exists 
among  the  select  stores 
of  the  rue  de  la  Paix  or 
the  rue  Royale,  where, 
on  entering,  you  find 
yourself  in  a  sort  of 
private  drawing-room  — 
chairs,  tables,  cabinets, 
and  decorations,  all  in 
the  best  of  taste  and 
perfectly  harmonious. 
At  first  you  may  wonder 
if  you  may  not  be  in- 
truding, if  it  be  really  a 
shop  or  not,  until  you 
realize  that  the  contents 
of  the  cabinets,  the  cabi- 
nets themselves,  the 
chairs  and  decorations, 
are  merely  samples  of 
what  they  wish  to  design 
and  execute  for  you. 
Then  indeed  you  show 
exceptional  self-control 
if  you  can  leave  without 
ordering  something. 
The  universality  of 
good  taste  among  the 
French  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  objects  for  dis- 


])lay,  be  it  in 
front  of  their 
shops,  in  the 
windows,  or  in- 
side, is  generally 
known.  Even 
the  meat-shops, 
brutal  and  crude 
as  they  usually 
are  in  America, 
are  here  often 
works  of  art;  the 
various  jjicces  of 
meat  hang  be- 
fore the  shop  in 
arrangements 
that  show  an  eye 
(luitc  sensitive  to 
composition  of 
form  or  color. 
In  addition,  they 
are  decorated 
with  laurel  and 
flowers,  or  with 
festoons  of  ps^r 
flowers. 

But  do  noti 
imagine  that  all 
Paris  is  full  of 
attractive  mod- 
ern shops.  On 
the    contrary, 


Patisserie  Ragueneau,  Rue  5t.  Honore,  Paris. 


they  are  limited  to  a  very  few  streets.  The  rue  dc  la  Pai.x,  rue 
Royale,  rue  St.  Honore,  the  avenue  de  I'Opera,  and  the  two  Boule- 
vards, des  Capucines  and  des  Italiens,  practically  comprise  all  the 
new  work,  though  of  course  you  run  across  isolated  examples  in 

other  parts  of  the  town. 
Nor  within  the  districts 
just  described  must  one 
expect  to  find  many  of 
the  shops  up  to  date. 
Perhaps  the  older  shops 
make  the  more  modem 
ones  all  the  more  attract- 
ive by  contrast. 

In  considering  llic 
modern  shops  wc  ha\c 
to  distinguish  between 
the  decoration,  whethiT 
taken  from  the  historical 
styles  or  belonging  to  \\k 
category  of  "Art  Nou- 
veau,"  or  what  the\ 
please  to  call  here  "An 
Moderne."  Of  the 
former,  the  majority  arc 
in  wood,  of  which  tlu 
pastry-shop  called  "Ra 
guencau,"  on  the  rue  Si. 
Honor^  near  the  Louvn. 
is  a  good  example. 
Louis  XV.  in  style,  the 
wood  natural  oak  var 
nished,  the  glass  bevelwl 
and   in   small  panes,  ii 
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las  a  distinclion  that  sets  it  quite  apart  from  its  neighbors.    On 

;ntering  you  lind  yourself  in  tiie  cosiest  of  salons.    The  woodwork 

s  all  white,  framing  in  many  plate-glass  mirrors;  the  marble  floor 

md  tables,  the  gay  little  marble  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  room, 

he  glass  shelves 

)n  brass  stand- 

irds    about    the 

A'alls,    all    com- 
bine to  make 

;uch  an  attract - 

ve  interior  that 

;ou  are  quite 

;ontented    to 

vander  about, 

•hoosing  here 

ind  there  a  cake 

rem  the  piles  so 

emptingly    dis- 

jlayed  on  every 

land.    Then, 

laving  chosen  to 

he  limit  of  ap- 

letite  or  pocket- 

)ook ,  you  sit 

iovvn  at  a  little 

able    to    enjoy 

hem,    with    the 

(companiment 

if  a  good  cup  of 

ea.     It    is    the 

ombined  air  of 

oziness  and  of 

efinement    that 

ives  this   place 
peculiar  charm,  and  brings  you  back  to  it  again  and  again. 
Another  store  similar  in  treatment  is  that  of  the  perfumer  on  the 

ue  Royale,  called  "  Delettrez."    Also  in  oak  unstained  and  similar 

n  style,  it  has  in  addition  a  dark  reddish  marble  base  and  the  letters 

nd  little  spots  of  ornament  picked  out  in  gold.    Then  when  you 

magine     the 

)oxes    in    the 

(■indows  all  of  a 

eddish    gold 

gainst    a    dark 

live-green  plush 

urtain,you  have 
richness    of 

tfect  that  be- 

Dkens  only'^the 

lost  select  of 

tores. 
Of  similar  ma- 
rials,  but  quite 

ilTerent  in  char- 

1  ter,  is  the  ex- 

LTior  of  the  shoe 

tore"Au(iamin 

le  Paris,"  on 

he  rue  4   Sep- 

cmbre.     The 

elicacy   of    the 

etail,  the  lamps, 

nd  the  grille  all 

md  to  give  this 

n  interest  quite 

:s  own.    Others 

nore    common- 

ilace  in  their 
rchitectural 

reatment  gain  attractiveness  by  the  use  of  potted  plants  in  their 
pper  windows.  Thus  the  rue  de  la  Paix  at  Paquin's  and  in  the 
eighborhood  is  gay  even  on  the  wettest  of  days.  All  the  windows 
bout  the  street  are  filled  with  boxes  of  bright  chrysanthemums.  A 


Perfumery  Shop  of  Delettrez,  Rue  Royale,   Paris. 


Shoe  Shop  "  Au  Gamin  de  Paris,"  Rue  Quatre  Septembre,  Paris. 


clothing-Store  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  du  Louvre  and  the  rue  Si. 
Honors,  under  ordinary  conditions  quite  unnoticeablc,  becomes, 
on  account  of  its  frieze  of  chrysanthemums,  an  object  of  marked  in- 
terest to  pa.ssers-by.  The  flowers,  of  course,  change  with  the  sea- 
sons, the  chrys- 
anthemums giv- 
ing |)lace  to  roses 
and  dahlias. 

Similar  in 
character  but 
richer  in  effect 
are  the  stores 
using  a  dark 
woo<i,  decora- 
ting it  with  mo- 
tives in  brass 
and  bronze  in 
part  gilded,  the 
entrance  being 
made  more  at- 
tractive by  the 
use  alwut  it  of 
small  i)anes  of 
beveled  glass. 
In  the  case  of  the 
"High  Life"— 
pronounced  "eeg 
leaf"  —  rue 
Auber,  we  find 
a  pronounced 
richness  of  ef- 
fect gained  by 
the  use  of  beau- 
tiful greenish 
onyx  columns  about  which  twine  an  ivy  vine  in  bronze,  gilded. 
The  base  is  in  bronze,  and  the  letters  and  certain  spots  of  the  de- 
tail are  gilded. 

In  other  shop  fronts  we  find  an  attractive  combination  of  marble 
and  wood,  dark  red,  green  or  Hack  marbles  striped  with  white  with 

a  dark -stained 
wood.  In  the 
shop  of  "Lu- 
bin,"  the  per- 
fumer, on  the 
rue  Royale,  the 
above  effect  is 
still  further  en- 
hanced by  the 
use  of  bronze 
columns  on 
either  side  of  the 
entrance. 

Then  s  o  m  e  - 
times  it  is  car- 
ried one  step 
further,  as  in 
the  case  of  the 
passenger- office 
of  the  Steam- 
ship Combine  at 
the  corner  of  the 
rue  Auber  and 
the  rue  Scribe, 
a  luxurious  con- 
struction in  rich 
cream  and  gray 
marble  on  a  dull 
red  background 
against  which 
are  placed  spots  of  gilded  nautical  ornament.  The  whole  is  further 
enriched  by  an  elaborate  sign  in  metal,  partly  gilded.  The  ships- 
lamps  and  the  use  of  ropes,  anchors,  and  shells  in  the  decoration 
immediately  give  it  a  character  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary  store. 
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In  fact,  this  combination  of  richness  and  dignity  well  betokens  the 
power  of  the  companies  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  one  or  two  other  cast^  here  the  fronts  are  treated  entirely  in 
plate  glass  and  iron  wrought  into  beautiful  plant  and  leaf  forms. 
Such  is  the  cut- 
glass  store,  the 
Karlsbad,  on  the 
Grands  Boule- 
vards. It  is  par- 
ticularly attractive 
in  the  lightness  and 
grace  of  its  detail. 

The  "Art  Mod- 
erne"  is  usually 
connected  in  our 
minds  with  wild, 
snake  lines,  flow- 
ing, contorted  fig- 
ures, huge  bunches 
of  fruit  and  flowers ; 
in  short,  with  a 
general  absence  of 
all  that  is  logical 
and  sane,  quiet  and 
dignified.  There 
are  a  few  examples 
of  that  here,  of 
which  the  store 
shown,  on  the  rue 
des  Augustins, 
shown  on  page  164 
is  a  good  example: 
a  structure  in  wood 
and  staff  painted 
white.  It  at  least 
attracts  attention, 
and,  in  so  far  as  it 
does  that,  one 
might  say  that  it 
was  a  most  successful  front.  However,  much  of  the  modern  work 
is  in  good  taste  and  quite  restrained.  For  instance,  the  front  of  the 
shoe-store  called  "La  Veine,"  on  the  rue  de  Bac,  while  distinctly 
"Art  Nouveau"  in  character,  is  pleasing  in  the  originality  and  sim- 
plicity of  its  treatment  in  wood,  painted.  It  is  all  in  two  shades  of  a 
light  gray  blue,  with  a  leaf  pattern  and  letters  in  dull  red  and  yellow. 

.Another  case, 
less  marked  by 
"Art  Nouveau,"  is 
the  front  of  the 
pharmacist  "Rob- 
ert," on  the  rue  de 
GrencUe.  This  is 
in  wood  painted  a 
vcrj-  pale  bluish 
gray  white,  en- 
closing tile  patterns 
in  blue  and  cream. 
The  bases  are 
single  blocks  of 
light  blue-gray 
glazed    terracotta. 

The  "Maison 
PorchtT,"  Boule 
yard  des  Capu- 
cines,  is  another 
similar  in  character 
but  much  grander, 
where  the  ash- 
stained  mahogany 
is  successfully  com- 
bined with  an 
olive-gray  glazed 
faience  and  a  good 


Perfumery  Shop  of  Lubin,  Rue  Royale,  Paris. 


Interior  of  Perfumery  5liop  of  Lubin. 


imitation  of  opalescent  glass.  The  latter  effect  seems  to  be  ob- 
tained by  placing  ordinary  glass  with  painted  leading  directly  over 
a  wa\y  ribbed  glazed  faience  of  opalescent  colors. 

In  the  tea-rooms,  "Le  Colombin,"  on  the  rue  du  Mont  Thabor 

and  the  rue  Cam- 
bon,  we  have  a 
rich  combination 
of  natural  oak  and 
black  and  gold 
marble.  The  mar- 
ble in  the  car- 
touches is  a  san- 
guine. The  mul- 
lions  and  the  ba.sc- 
ment  window- 
gratings  are  in 
bronze. 

The  bric-a-brac 
store,  called  "Art 
Mod  erne,"  goes 
one  step  further 
and  makes  the 
whole  facade  in 
marble  mosaic  of 
dull  grays  and 
blues,  with  the 
door  and  window 
trimmings  in  old 
bronze  beautifully 
wrought  into  plant 
and  leaf  forms. 
The  whole  effect  i? 
in  excellent  taste. 

Another  interest- 
ing "Art  Nouveau" 
exterior  is  that  of 
"Le  Grand  Vatcl." 
The  front,  which  is 
in  cherry,  stained 
mahogany,  is  treated  in  one  large  motif,  the  entrance  being  accen- 
tuated by  a  rich  marquise.  The  curtains  add  much  to  the  total 
decorative  effect. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  interiors,  which  on  the  whole  depend 
more  for  their  effect  on  the  attractive  display  of  goods  and  the 
persuasiveness  of  the  French  demoiselle  than  on  their  architectura' 

treatment;  yet  tht 
view  shown  of  tii( 
interior  of  the  shop 
"Lubin"    show 
what  can  be  done 
toward   making  ar 
attractive     anc 
dainty  interior  in  i 
dull    white    Louii 
XVI.    treatment 
The  other  interioi 
shown  of'the  "Ev 
ian "    Spring-wate: 
office  givesja  prac 
tical   and   pleasin; 
uniting    of    w'ooc 
with  glazed  colore< 
faience,  further  en 
hanced  by  the  us' 
of  plants.  In  short 
the  study  put  upoi 
both  exterior  an< 
interiorof  the  shop 
of  Paris  shows  ful 
a])preciation  of  ih 
\alue   of  their  at 
tractiveness  fo 
drawing  custom. 
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steamship  Offices,  Rue  Auber  and  Rue  de  Scribe,  Paris. 


Glassware  Shop,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris. 
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The  Shops  of  Colombin,  Rue  Cambon,  Paris. 


Restaurant  '"  I.e  Grand  Viitd, "  P.iris. 
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><  an  (.•.xample  of  the  sad  words 

"might  have  been,"'  wc  give  an 

illustration  of  Trinity  Church  as 

not  long  ago,  and  as  it  will  never 

n  again.    The  photograph  was 

from   the   excavation   for   The 

ninster,    that    uncorniced    mon- 

y  that  disfigures  Copley  Square, 

hich  now  renders  any  good  view 

inity  Church  out  of  the  question. 

!e  may  see  by  this  picture,  the 

cttc  is   wonderfully   strong   and 

ing,  and  the  effect  of  line  and 

as  seen  against  the  sky,  is  the 

est    part    of    the    composition. 

rdson  carried  the  interest  of  his 

'■-itions  well  up  into  the  roof.   He 

oth  the  Gothic  and  the  Roman- 


thing  would  bo  thought  out  which  would  in  some  degree  (if  not 
more  than  that)  characterize  the  American  Epi.scopal  Church  of 
to-day.  Possibly  that  could  not  be  done.  Possibly  fourteenth- 
century  Gothic  characterizes  the  American  Episcopal  Church  of 
to-day,  though  we  do  not  think  so. 

From  a  totally  different  point  of  view,  we  indulged  in  the  hope 
that  something  would  be  done  which,  while  not  marking  a  new  and 
modern  epoch  in  architecture,  might  yet  be  a  powerful  architec- 
tural composition.  The  designs  of  the  new  cathedral  show  a  fairly 
close  copy  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  a 
copy  does  not  seem  the  thing  for  a  national  cathedral,  it  seems 
that  this  design  is  neither  as  impressive  nor  as  monumental  as  .such 
a  church  should  be.  The  English  cathedrals,  surrounded  by  lawns 
and  trees,  hedgerows  and  smaller  buildings,  are  interesting  and 
picturesque,  though  seldom  monumental  —  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Lincoln.  For  monumental  design.  Trinity  Church  in 
Boston isfar  ahead  of  this  copy  of  fourteenth-century  English  work. 

IN  the  June  Architectural  Record  Mr.  George  W.  Maher,  in  a 
most  readable  article,  "A  Plea  for  Indigenous  Art,"  continues 
to  raise  the  banner  of  revolt  against  tradition,  which  hohls 
.American  architecture  in  its  mailed  grasp. 

Mr.  Maher's  use  of  the  word  "indigenous"  is  unfortunate  for 
two  reasons :  first,  on  account  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  which 
is  (according  to  the  Century  Dictionary),  "Bom  or  originating, 
produced  naturally,  in  a  country  or  climate;  native,  not  exotic." 
Therefore,  if  Mr.  Maher  wishes  an  indigenous  art,  it  must  spring 
from  the  Indians,  who,  as  far  as  wc  know,  are  the  natives  of  .Amer- 
ican soil.  We  certainly  are  not;  for, 
but  two  or  three  generations  back,  we 
came  from  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  elsewhere.  Not  only  are  we  exotic, 
transplanted,  but  our  arts,  sciences, 
and  commerce  are  exotic  and  trans- 
planted. The  indigenous  Chicago  is 
an  Indian  village;  the  exotic  Chicago, 
transplanted  and  cultivated  by  East- 
ern men,  is  the  Chicago  of  to-day. 

Secondly,  the  great  works  of  archi- 
tecture have  not  been  indigenous;  they 
have  been  the  result  of  the  striving  of 
the  artistic  spirit,  through  centuries,  to 
attain  the  best.  The  Greeks  studied 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor;  the  Romans 
grafted  on  their  own  sturdy  tree  the  art 
of  the  Greeks.  From  the  Roman 
sprang  the  Romanesque,  which  de- 
veloped into  full-fledged  Gothic.     No- 


Ijuilder's  love  of  sky-line,  a  trait 

disappeared    with    the    Renais-  ^  Former  View  of  Trinity  Churcii.  Boston 

and  has  never  fully  developed  again.    The  pity  is  that  such        where  in  history  do  we  lind  suddenly  created  a  new  style.    Man 

ict,  than  which  there  is  nothing  superior  in  architecture,        cannot  disinherit  his  ancestors;  they  are  in  him,  working  in  his 

'  be  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  some  capitalist  wished  to  make        blood  and  flesh.    The  architect  of  the  .Atlantic  coast  has  the  work 

mo|_'y  out  of  a  plot  of  ground  covered  by  two-story  buildings.    We        of  his  ancestors,  not  many  generations  back,  all  around  him.    In 


r  how  it  would  be 
1.  Were  a  syndi- 
')  contemplate  put 
!ip  a  twelve-story 
ng  close  to  Notre 
lie  I'aris  or  Amiens 
'Iral,  would  the 
if  Paris  and  .Amiers 
,.•■  ii  it? 

ERAXKI.Y    speak 
ing,  the  designs  for 
the  new  Episcopal 
Cawlral  in  the  city  of 
Waiiington    are    disap- 
'  'ng.     Much  was  to 
;iected  where  there 
wci|  no  \cxatious  stip- 
"^"  ins  to  hamper  and 
1  rass  the  architects. 
At  te  hoped  that  some- 


Perspective  of  Projected  Cathedral,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land it  is  work  of  a  high 
order,  a  development 
(not  a  copy),  in  a  new- 
material,  of  the  English 
Renaissance. 

Development,  or  evo- 
lution, is  the  law  of 
architecture  as  well  a.s 
of  everything  else  in  the 
universe.  Progression, 
which  is  the  same  thing, 
rules  in  architecture. 
Xow,  if  Mr.  Maher 
thinks  that  wc  should 
progress  from  the  basis 
of  study  of  past  archi- 
tecture to  arrive  at  a 
characteristic  .American 
style,  we  are  willing  to 
agree  with  him. 
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Facade  of  Accepted  Competitive  Design,  New  Education  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Palmer  &  Hornbostel,  Architects. 


IN  Architecture  for  May  Messrs. 
Kirbv,  Petit  &  Green's  American 
Bank  Note  Company's  Building  is 
certainly  a  tine,  clean  piece  of  compo- 
sition; ^Iessrs.  Trowbridge  &  Living- 
ston's Chemical  National  Bank,  an 
original  and  eflfcctive  treatment  of  the 

new  one-story  fad  in  bank  building.  Mr.  Henry  Bacon's  Union 
Sfjuare  Savings  Bank  suffers  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate  stylobatc. 
.■\s  for  the  new  St.  Clare's  Church,  also  in  New  York,  by  Mr.  N, 
Serracino,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  refinement  of  early  Renais- 
sance detail  hardly  serves  to  palliate  the  essential  ugliness  of  the 
late  Renaissance  type  of  church  facade. 

The  June  issue  of  this  same  magazine  contains  two  of  the  com- 
petitive designs  for  the  proposed  Educational  Building,  Albany, 
New  York.  The  successful  scheme  by  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Horn- 
bostel is  a  curious,  Roman  sort  of  motive,  the  main  wall  being 
divided  into  nine  vast,  arched  bays,  more  or  less  masked  by  a  great 
colonnade  of  twenty-eight  shafts  that  seem  to  serve  no  strictly 
economic  purpose,  while  their  esthetic  function  is  apparently  that 
of  hiding  the  gigantic  arches  behind,  which  themselves  do  not 
express  the  many  minute  subdivisions  necessitated  by  the  plan. 
This  latter,  judging  from  one  floor  only,  is  direct  and  straight- 
forward. What  the  resulting  architectural  effect  will  be  of  inserting 
an  enormous  Roman  building  between  a  Gothic  cathedral  and  a 
State  Capitol  which,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  classical,  must  be  left 
for  the  future  to  determine. 

Messrs.  Howells    &  Stokes's  design,  while  equally  classical,  is 
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infinitely  more  picturesque  and  adrni 
able  to  its  environment.    The  roir 
sition  is  admirable.    Another  exam 
of  strong  and  emphatic  bank  desigr 
shown  in  the  shape  of  Messrs.  York 
Sawyer's    Broadway    Savings    Ba' 
while  Messrs.  McKim,  Meati  &  \\ 
appear  in  the  unfamiliar  guise  of  a  delicate  and  richly  elabora; 
chatcauesque  house  for  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt. 

From  The  Brickhuilder  for  May  we  reproduce  with  peculiar 
isfaction  a  photograph  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Ittner's  "Patrick  Hu 
School,"  St.  Louis.  This  is  architecture,  and  not  merely  plavi 
with  stereotyped  forms.  In  every  respect  the  design  works  ■ 
frankly  and  explicitly  from  its  plan,  and  the  material  governs  i 
development  of  detail  in  the  most  admirable  fashion.  In  the  s 
issue  are  photographs  of  a  sound  and  dignified  Georgian  houM 
St.  Louis,  by  Messrs.  Cope  &  Stewardson,  as  well  as  much  wi 
of  less  importance. 

The  American  Architect  from  April  20  to  May  25  is  not  \v 
ticularly  notable,  so  far  as  illustrations  of  contemporary  work  ; 
concerned,  though  in  the  first  of  these  issues  there  are  a  number 
photographs  of  that  exquisite  version  of  late  Tudor  that  was  ch 
acteristic  of  the  more  respectable  elements  of  society  under  Qm 
Elizabeth,  the  specific  instance  being  Eton  College.  A  scrit> 
admirable  articles  on  Bentley's  Westminster  Cathedral  begins 
the  issue  for  May  11,  and  continues  through  the  month.  Ma\ 
are  published  the  working  drawings  of  the  Church  of  the  Disc  i| 
Boston,  by  Mr.  James  Purdon,  and  also  another  photograph  of  i 
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Chemical  National  Bank,  New  York. 
TrowUWKie  &  IJvingstone.  Architects. 


American  Bank  Note  Co.,  New  York. 
Kirby.  PeW  &  Green,  Architects. 


I)ru<iclss,i\    S.ivlns^s  Institution.  New  York. 
York  &  lawyer.  Architects. 
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Patrick  Henry  School,  5t.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wm.  B.  Ittner.  Architect. 

r.   Ittner's  school  buildings  —  this         , 

noR'  archii-ological  version  of  Tudor 

s,  and,  in  our  opinion,  somewhat 

iccessful  than  was  the  case  with  the 

k  Henry  School,  already  mentioned, 

archiTology  played  no  part.    In  this 

If,  also,  is  a  particularly  keen  and 

ating  criticism  of  the  new  Cathe- 

I  St.  John  in  New  York,  the  author, 

eils  his  identity  under  the  pseu- 

1    "Candidus,"    caUing    attention 

rx])iicitly    to    the    fact    that,    while 

I  forms  have  been  employed,  Gothic 

pies  are  singularly  conspicuous  by 

nil  atjsence. 
mm  The  Inland  Architect  for  May  we 
I  a  view  of  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Horn- 
's Babylonian  scheme  lox.  a  pro- 
addition  to  Richardson's  famous 
leny  County  Court-house,  Pittsburg. 
is  certainly  a  wonderful  thing  on 
,  and  it  would  lose  nothing  of  its 
iig  qualities   were   it   carried   out. 
are  those,  however,  who  look  on 
irt  of  thing  —  that  is,  the  construc- 
if  twenty  or  forty  or  one  hundred 
olhce-buildings  —  as  an  unmistak- 
\idencc  of  a  decadence  of  society 
nds  its  parallel  only  in  the  history 

ul.ncient  Rome.     In  the  June  issue  is 


{From  "The  Inland  Architect") 


Addition  to  Allegheny  CountyJCourt-house,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Palmer  &  Hornbostel,  Architects. 
(From  "  The  Inland  Architect.") 


McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wm.  B.  Ittner.  Architect 

a  view  of  the  extensions  of  the  Virginia 
State  Capitol  at  Richmond,  by  Messrs. 
Peebles,  Frye  &  Chestermann,and  Noland 
&  Baskerville,  associate  architects.  The 
problem  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
has  been  handled  with  respect  and  re- 
serve. The  same  number  contains  various 
views  of  the  new  Richmond  Roman  Cath- 
olic Cathedral,  and  also  a  photograph  of 
an  hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  which  shows  the 
sad  results  achieved  by  architects  who, 
inspired  by  the  notable  success  of  others 
in  a  certain  given  direction,  endeavor  to 
duplicate  this  without  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge that  made  the  original  triumph  a 
possibility.  Here  is  a  case  where  a  }X)r- 
tion  of  Co])e  &  Stewardson's  work  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  used 
as  an  inspiration;  unfortunately,  however, 
only  the  forms  were  imitated,  after  a 
fashion,  there  being  no  evidence  that  the 
real  ])rinciples  of  Elizabethan  work  were 
understood  in  the  remotest  degree. 

There  is  nothing  of  extreme  importance 
in  The  Western  Architect  for  May,  while 
House  and  Garden  and  Indoors  and  Out 
have  comparatively  little  to  offer. 

The  Magazine  oj  Christian  Art  for  May 
contains  a  very  beautifully  illustrated 
article  on  "Ecclesiastical  Tapestries,"  by 

(From  "The  Inland  Architect.") 


Ccilhedrcil  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Richmond,  Va. 
Joseph'.H.  McGuire,  Architect. 


Remodeled  Capitol,  Richmond,  Va. 
John  Kevan  Peel>les,  Fry  &  Cheslermann.  Noland  and  BaskervUle,  Ardiitects. 
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(from  "The  .ArcWIeclural  Record.") 


(From  "The  Archileclural  Review."  London.) 


(From  "  L'Lmulalion.") 


Lady  Chapel.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  T.  Mathews,  Architect. 


Liverpool  Cotton  Lxchange. 
Matear  &  5imon,  Architects. 


Battle  Monument  at  Courtrai,  Belgium 
Sculptor,  De  Vreese,  Architect,  Verhelle, 


(From  "L'Lmulation.") 


Mr.  \V.  G.  Thomson;  a  very  fascinating  study  of  "The  Gothic 
Afterglow  in  Oxford,"  by  Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney;  the  first  of 
a  series  of  papers  on  "Ecclesiastical  Heraldry,"  by  Mr.  Pierre  dc 
Chaignon  la  Rose;  and  a  paper  on  "Architectural  Education"  in 
the  United  States,  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Cram.  Among  the  plates  are  val- 
uable photographs  of  old  and  new  ecclesiastical  woodwork  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Raymond  Almirall's  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Michael  in  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  John  Sutchffe's  fine  parish  church 
of  St.  Luke,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

The  first  article  in  The  Architectural  Record  for  1907  is  on  a  re- 
cent discovery  of  the  premeditated  curves  in  the  plan  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  at  Cori,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  illustrated  article  on 
the  new  Lady  Chapel  for  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  of 
which  Mr.  C.  T.  Mathews  is  the  architect.  We  reprint  a  photo- 
graph of  this  chapel  from  the  east.  Several  papers  on  "  indigenous  " 
art  follow,  together  with  a  description  of  the  system  of  architectural 
education  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  illustrated 
by  various  examples  of  school-work,  showing  splendid  draughts- 
manship. 

Summi  r  always 
brings  a  deplorable 
lack  of  interest  in 
the  English  maga- 
zines, and  the  pres- 
ent year  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

The  Archileclural 
Review  (London) 
for  May  has,  how- 
ever, one  very  at- 
tractive pa|)er 
the  restoration 
Alston  Court, 
old  half-timbered 
house,  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Yj\- 
ward  IVth.  The 
other  ]mncipal  il- 
lustrations are  de- 
voted to  various 
examples  of  clas- 
sical architecture  as 
it  is  now  understofxl 
in  England,  chiefly 

the   new   Wcsleyan         m  ■        o  .    >,     j  .  „  ,^- 

,,   „     ,,,  .     •'  Ifiison  Dd..  VandenpeerecKJoi II.  (_uui tun,  Belgium. 

Hall,    Westminst.r,  J.  Vi.^rin,  Architect. 


(From  "  La  Construction  Moderne.") 
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and  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange.  The  other  representative^ 
architectural  journalism  in  England  furnish  very  little  that  dcman 
any  very  extended  notice,  except,  jjcrhaps,  in  The  Builder  se\ti 
elevations  of  a  proposed  chapel  for  the  Community  of  the  Rcsurn 
tion  at  Mirfield,  by  the  late  A.  H.  Skipworth,  a  design  of  extrcr 
"development,"  but  scarcely  monastic  in  its  connotation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Continental  magazines,  the  reviewer  is  co 
fronted  by  the  back  numbers  of  UEmulalion  for  the  last  fo 
months  of  the  year  1906;  but  a  cursory  glance  convinces  one  tl 
little  has  been  lost  through  the  delay,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  the  ( 
ferred  joy  of  studying  devoutly  the  latest  example  of  monumcn 
sculpture  emanating  from  Belgium.  We  are  impelled  to  rcpubli 
a  photograph  of  this  remarkable  work  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
dicating  how  far  we  have  advanced  in  the  line  of  sculpture  beyi 
the  days  when  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  were  considered  the  1; 
word  in  sculpture.  Wedesire  particularly  to  call  attention  to  thcl 
nity  and  monumental  character  of  the  pedestal  with  its  coUapsil 
horse.    Rundschau  affords  nothing  that  compels  reproduction,  a 

from  La  Cousin 
tion  Moderne 
choose  a  design  1 
a  "Temple 
Peace,"  which  i> 
least  hardly  -' 
ceptible  of  o 
demnation  on  1 
score  of  an  cxi 
sivelyarchiologi 
quality. 

It  is  difficult 
understand  li 
such  a  design  ( 
win  a  Beaux- A 
prize  in  the  la 
where  Jean  Gouj 
and  Pierre  Lt- 
left  the  memori 
of  their  genii 
work  which 
Greckinitsfiavl 
proportion.  If 
creation  of  ni' 
strosities  becor 
the  aim  of  Frit 
P, .    p,      A     .  -    •     I     1.         A  I  architects,  ihc  c 

Prix  Due,  Academie  de^  Dcaux  Arts.  j  j      • 

M.  Debet.  Architect.  look  IS  SaddcniP 
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Lettering  in  Relation  to  Material 


By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


IV.    Byzantine,  Uncial,  and  Gothic  Inscriptions 


|A  FTKR  ihe  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  its  far-reaching  in- 

r\  fluencc  upon  the  civih'zation  and  arts  of  that  time  was  grad- 

'a.uaily  dissipated,  until  its  last  etTects  finally  disappeared  under 

usurpation  of  control  acquired  by  the  barbarous  Northern 

^.    During  this  "dark"  period  the  beautiful  Roman  letter  char- 

r  was  either  abandoned  or  —  more  probably  —  became  so  de- 

;(|  that  it  lost 

resemblance 

I  its  classically 

;^ire  original.   It 

us    but    natu- 

\l  that  the  Bar- 

Irians,    having 

I    cultured   a])- 

Lciation  of  the 

inemcnts  they 
^und,  would 

cmselves,   in 

tempting  to 

produce  Ro- 
ijan    inscrip 
t^ns,   utilize 

ly   the    struc 

■al  skeleton  of 
t'  alphabetical 
f  ms,   losing 
cubtless    with- 
ct  realizing  that  fact 
s 
a 


Fii^.  65.     Marble  Sepulchre,  by  Donatello,  San  Lorenzo,  Florence. 


all  of  their  beauty  of  outline,  while  at  the 
nc  time  tenaciously  retaining  and  even  emphasizing  those  char- 
eristics  tending  to  individualize  the  different  letter-signs;  so  un- 
owingly  increasing  their  legibility  and  adding  to  their  real  signif- 
ii  nee  and  meaning. 
Even  the  simple  elementary  shapes   that  resulted  —  such   as 
ni^ht  be  obtained  from  carelessly  scratching  the  letters  of  the 
habet  with  a  stick  upon  the  ground  —  were  somewhat  influ- 
:ed  by  the  Northmen's  familiarity  with  signs  of  Runic  derivation, 
ai  doubtless  an  attempt  was  made  to  lend  something  of  the  char- 
a  er  of  those  sacred  symbols  to  the  forms  borrowed  from  a  con- 
q?red  civilization.    Use  in  different  materials  and  for  various  pur- 
pies  further  modified  these  forms  from  time  to  time  until,  before 
tl   Renaissance 


been,  they  were  always  clearly  legible,  and  almost  invariably  did 
they  manifest  something  of  the  native  strength  of  the  people  from 
whom  they  had  sprung. 

Indeed,  the  inherent  virility  and  essential  simplicity  so  evident  in 
the  lettering  of  this  period  contained  a  lesson  for  even  the  strongest 
among  the  artisf-designers  of  the  new  revival.    \ot  only    -  as  was 

to    be    expected 

—  did  the  work 
of  the  earlier 
Renaissance  art- 
ists retain  and 
express  these 
same  character- 
istics, but  it  long 
influenced  much 
of  the  lettering, 

—  even  up  to 
the  very  end  of 
the  classic  re- 
vival. The  mar- 
ble casket  in 
S.  Lorenzo  (Fig. 
65)  attributed  to 
Donatello,  for 
instance,  carries 
lettering  that, 
while  quite  con- 


ival  rediscov- 

d  the  lost  re- 

lements    of 

-ssic  lettering, 

niny    uncouth 

il    awkward 

'Yriptions  had 

cut    upon 

enduring 

sjne.  Yet,  rude 

i  unrefined  as 

se    inscrip- 

ths  may  have 


bm 


Fig.  6b.   KubbmS  from  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  old  Cloister,  Sanla  M<i 
Copyright,  igoy,  by  Ba'es  is'  Guild  Company 


sistent  and  even  classic  in  shape,  has  yet  certain  characteristics 
curiously  and  suggestively  Romanesque  in  aspect. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  inscription  shows  that,  of  the  letters 
themselves,  this  feeling  manifests  itself  only  in  the  "M,"  the  "G;" 
and  possibly  in  tlie  dashing  swash-stroke  of  the  "R."  It  is  con- 
tained most  in  the  narrowing  of  all  the  letters,  effected  by  inten- 
lionallv  crowding  them  together,  an  appearance  substantially  aided 
by  the  contrast  offered  by  the  plain  margin  obtained  at  each  end  of 
the  inscription. 

That  the  mere  crowding  together  and  consequent  narrowing  of 
the  letter-shapes  is  not  -necessarily  an  attribute  of  media-val  letter- 
ing, the  rubbing  from  an  inscribed  marble  slab  in  the  wall  of  the 
old  cloister  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  (Fig.  66)  well  illustrates.    Here 

but  one  letter, 
the  "M,"  shows 
any  indication 
of  being  crowded 
for  width;  and 
the  only  linked 
pair  of  letters  is 
comjx)sed  of  the 
two  "N's"  near 
the  end  of  the 
second  line.  Yet 
the  strength  of 
the  Romanesque 
feeling    in     this 
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Fig.  67.    French  Romanesque  letters.    XII.  Century. 

inscription  is  much  more  apparent  than  in 
the  preceding  illustration;  so  strong  that  it  is 
hardlv  necessary  to  turn  to  one  of  the  actual 
Romanesque  bits  of  lettering  —  probably 
three  to  five  hundred  years  earlier  in  date  — 
to  trace  out  the  resemblance  more  in  detail. 
The  actual  height  of  the  letters  in  this  stone 
inscription  was  but  one  inch,  just  double  the 
size  at  which  it  is  here  shown. 

That  Romanesque  lettering  has  not  always 
to  be  of  a  necessarily  free  and  informal  char- 
acter is  shown  by  Fig.  69,  a  photograph  of  an 
inscribed  white  marble  slab,  more  than  six 
feet  high,  that  is  set  into  the  wall  of  the 
Loggia  of  S.  .\ndrea  at  .Anagni.  This  exhib- 
its perhaps  the  most  formal  and  thoroughly 
conventionalized  use  of  this  letter-character 
that  it  is  possible  to  imagine;  and  while  this 
pretentious  slab  suggests  much  of  the  medi- 
aeval character  of  the  letter  shown  in  Fig.  66, 
it  is  yet  itself  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
having  been  cut  in  the  last  part  of  the  last 
century.  Its  illustrative  value  is  greater,  for 
that  very  rca,son,  in  showing  how  adaptable 
an  informal  medieval  letter  of  such  a  style  is 
to  a  mo<lern  and  more  formal  employment. 

That  the  Classic  Roman  and  Renaissance 
capital  is  not  easily  condensed  and  crowded 
we  have  already  seen.  When  necessity  so 
compelled,  the  designer  was  forced  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  offered  by  the 
juxta[X)sition  of  some  letters  so  outlined  that, 
by  shoving  their  wider  portions  above  or  be- 
low the  guide-lines  of  his  lettering,  he  was 
able  to  condense  and  save  space  in  the 
legends'  length  (Fig.  67).  Sometimes  a  letter 
would  be  cut  right  over  or  through  another, 
as  an  "S"  over  an  "E,"  or  a  "T"  over  an 
"O,"  for  instance;  or  one  letter  would  be  in- 
cluded within  the  outlines  of  another  —  such 
as  an  "  E"  or  "N"  within  an  "O"  or  "C"— 
by  making  the  letter  so  enclosed  much  smaller 


..-^-^lUj 


Fig.  69.    Slab  of  formal  Byzantine  lettering. 


a#VN:KMf^f*c^Sjas: 


•"hm- 


iir 


ya 


Fig.  70.     "Mixed    Roman  and    Neo-Gothic' 
characters.   Venice,  1 1 02. 


Fig.  68.   Fragment  of  a  Byzantine  inscriptioa 

in  size  than  the  remainder  of  the  inscriptioi 
Such  combinations  as  "A "and  "M"or"N 
"U"and"X,""J"and"B,""H"and"J, 
are  all  easily  grouped  to  effect  a  saving  in  tl' 
length  of  a  lettered  line.     Sometimes  sui 
letters  as  "T"  and  "L"  would  be  run  abo 
and  below  the  guide-lines,  so  as  to  allow 
the  awkward  cross-bar  being  extended  by 
above  or  below  —  the  adjacent  letters,  : 
economizing  space.     Often  the  letter  "1 
was  indicated  by  the  top  bar  alone,  plan 
by  itself  quite  above  the  line  of  lettering;  ( 
occasionally  a  capital  "T"  could  be  graft) 
on  to  a  letter  "E"  or  "F,"  to  a  capital  "K 
or  "  N,"  or  any  other  character  having  an  11 
right  stem  that  could  be  made  to  perform  l 
same  purpose  for  two  letters.    All  these  ai 
other  methods  were  afterwards  employed 
and    with    an    even    greater   freedom - 
Byzantine  lettering,  as  may  be  well  cxampl 
in  the  short  fragment  of  a  French  car\ 
inscription  redrawn  as  Fig.  68. 

Romanesque  and  Byzantine  inscriptin 
are  expressed  in  a  combination  of  Rom 
and  Uncial,  Uncial  and  Renaissance,  Iclli 
forms,  respectively.  The  first,  based  fail 
upon  the  square-cut  Roman-letter  prt'cwlt 
in  the  first  place  (Fig.  67),  but  slowly  sofit 
ing  into  the  rounded  shapes  of  the  Unt 
letter  in  examples  of  a  later  date,  fell  ir 
gradual  disuse  and  was  soon  discardtd 
favor  of  the  gayer,  more  frivolously  mind 
Byzantine  form,  the  germ  of  which  lay, 


IVJ.   / 


inbctiplion  in  round  Uncial  lettering  from  the  Capella  Madonna  dei  Mascoli,  recording  its  construction  in  about  1430. 
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15.73.    Uncial  capitals,  Hildesheim,  1270. 

1  •  lime,  waiting  recognition  and 
( velopmcnt  within  the  Romanesque 
1  ters  themselves.    This  is  one  fac- 
f  that  renders  it  sometimes  diffi- 
(ll  to  distinguish  between  Roman- 
ijue  and  Byzantine  lettering,  un- 
Is  assisted  by  the  fact  that  they 
live  been  executed  in  characteristic, 
£|d  different,  materials. 
Romanesque  inscriptions  are  most 
fquently  found   carved  in  stone, 
d  the  lintel  of  a  door-jamb  or  around 
t;  margin  of  a  round  arched  doorway, 
sd  —  as  the  name  would  indicate  —  the 
Iter  is  a  much  coarsened  version  of  the 
fjniliar  Roman  character.    The  Byzan- 
t  c  form  —  on  account  of  its  admixture 
c  occidental  influence  —  is  less  set  and 
ctventional,  with  a  greater  variety  of 
sipe  and  contour,  and  one  letter  will 
c  en  appear  —  within  the  same  inscrip- 
t  n  —  in  several  dilTerent  guises.    It  also 
e  libits  a  more  marked  tendency  toward 
t  ■  distinctive  round  Uncial  form  in  such 
Iters  as  "E,"  "M,"  "N,"  etc.,  without 
t  ■  extra  thickening  of  the  perpendicular 
siokes  in  the  center  of  their  height  that 
ii  characteristic  of  the  real  Uncial  letter. 
Iiis  style  is  singularly  adapted  to  success- 
f  execution  in  mosaic.  Figs.  72  and  76, 
ad  is  easily  recognizable  whenever  it  ap- 
j  irs  in  that  material.    The  Romanesque 
Iter— as  such  —  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
sered  of  as  much  general  interest  and 
ridern  value  as  the  Byzantine  style,  a 
iical  alphabet  of  which  is  shown  in 

;-75- 


KSGDe 
OV&G0 


Fig.  72.  Byzantine  lettering  set  in  Mosaic  panel,  St.  Mark's,  Venice 


FGnUK 

wmz'b 


Fig.  75.   Alphabet  of  Byzantine  capitals.     F.  C.  B. 


Fig.  74.   Uncial  capital  alphat>et.  F.  C.  B. 

Lettering  in  either  of  these  styles 
is  susceptible  to  a  great  amoimt  of 
individuality  and   character,   espe- 
cially when  —  as  to-day  —  it  would 
possess  the  further  advantage  of  be- 
ing distinctively  different  from  the 
greater  number  of  other  more  con- 
ventionaljnscriptions  that  would  surround 
it.;^^^Byzantine  lettering,  especially,  may 
be  employed  with  exceptional  individual- 
ity, its  various  units  having  never  become 
formally  set  and  defined  by  precedent  — 
as  is  true  of  almost  every  other  important 
style    of    letter-characters.      They    may 
therefore   be   combined   with   the   more 
freedom  and  variety  and  adapted  to  suit 
peculiar  exigencies  of  location  in  a  way 
that  no  other  type  of  letter  allows.    For 
lettering  on  a  headstone,  for  instance, 
either    the    Romanesque    or    Byzantine 
characters  should  immediately  commend 
themselves  to  a  designer,  as  no  matter 
how  simple  the  stone  slab  in  its  outline, 
nor  how  plain  its  surface,  a  few  lines  of 
such  lettering  —  properly  arranged  and 
composed  —  would  lend  it  style  and  dis- 
tinction, and  at  an  inexpcnse  of  execution 
it  would  be  impossible  to  achieve  by  any 
other  means. 

The  peculiarities  of  these  letters  will 
also  be  found  frequently  suggestive  in 
lending  a  more  definite  character  to  some 
modern  design  requiring  accompanying 


1  !■>.      ;  l-J.     ri^/fllllliu;    il 


ascription  in  Mosaic,  on  wall  enclosing  txxiy  of  St.  Isidoro.  St.  Mark's.  Venice.  1355. 
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Fig.  77.     Inscription  in  Honor  of  Doge  Bartolomeo  Gradenigo,  1342,  Venice. 

lettering  of  originality  of  outline  and  individual  strength  of  style- 
suggestion.  Lettering  of  this  type  —  profiting,  as  it  does,  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  properly  disposed  irregularity  of  draughtsmanship 

—  is  further  easier  to  draw  than  the  more  classically  perfect  forms 
and  can  be  executed  with  greater  rapidity,  while  their  variety  of 
shape  and  proportion  permits  of  their  being  easily  adapted  to  fit 
almost  any  space  or  material,  and  to  be  used  under  almost  any  set 
of  limitations  that  it  would  be  possible  to  impose  upon  them. 

In  restricting  a  preceding  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  lettering 
on  Floor  Slabs  and  Brasses,  it  was  necessary  almost  entirely  to  dis- 
regard —  other  than  a  few  incidental  examples  properly  occurring 
under  that  heading  —  the  Uncial  letter-form;  a  style  that  belongs, 
historically,  to  a  period  between  the  time  when  the  Roman  legions 

—  and  Roman  art  and  literature  —  dominated  the  known  civilized 
world,  and  the  commencement  of  the  revival  of  Classic  learning 
in  Italy  that  we  term  the  Renaissance. 

WTiile  the  Gothic  minuscule  (or  Blackletter)  receives  its  fair 
amount  of  modem  usage,  especially  in  inscriptions  or  designs  of 
churchly  association  or  significance,  the  possibiHties  latent  in  such 
pliable  styles  of  lettering  as  the  Romanesque,  Byzantine,  and  Uncial 
characters  are  almost  universally  disregarded.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  the  last  named  is 
especially  available  for  use  on  in- 
scriptions or  in  designs  located  in 
or  about  ecclesiastical  premises,  and 
is  besides  both  clearer  and  more 
legible  to  the  ordinary  Man-in-the- 
street  than  the  involved  Gothic  cap- 
ital and  closely  spaced  and  nervous 
Blackletter.  The  possible  variety 
inherent  in  the  Uncial  letter  may 
extend  from  such  an  early,  crude, 
but  interesting  alphabet  as  that 
drawn  out  in  Fig.  73  to  the  much 
more  thoroughly  defined,  consistent, 
and  conventionally  developed  letter 
in  Fig.  74.  Between  these  extremes 
is  contained  a  wide  range  of  type- 
forms  available  for  employment  in 
many  different  ways  and  for  as  many 
different  purposes. 

The  Uncial  letter-character  is  a 
queer  hybrid,  apparently  combining 
in  the  one  alphabet  both  capital  ancl 
minuscule  letter-forms.  The  tend- 
ency to  express  angular  letters,  such 
as  the  A,  B,  D,  E,  H,  M,  N,  T,  Y, 
and  others,  in  circular  shapes  is  dis- 
tinctive; as  is  also  the  swelling  out 
in  width  of  strokes  throughout  the 
al|jhabet.  Sometimes  the  same  char- 
acter is  employed  in  both  the  rounri 
and  square  outlines,  even  two  or 
three    in    combination,    sometimes 


Rougli-cut  Gothic  minuscu 


Fig.  78.   Transition  Byzantine-Uncial  inscription,  Porto  della  Carta,  Venice. 

more  alternating  shapes  being  used  apparently  interchangcabb 
although  the  tendency  to  prefer  one  form  for  the  initial  and  relegat 
another  to  secondary  use  inside  the  body  of  the  word  may  occasior 
ally  be  perceived.  It  was  by  some  such  process  that  the  more  reccr 
letters  in  our  alphabet  were  evolved.  The  "J,"  for  instance,  whir 
does  not  appear  among  the  classic  Roman  letter-forms,  is  a  variar 
of  the  letter  "I,"  originally  developed  —  and  that,  too,  during  thi 
very  period  that  we  are  considering  —  for  use  at  the  beginning  of 
word,  to  which  purpose  its  long  swashing  tail  was  especiall 
adapted. 

This  failure  to  clearly  differentiate  between  large  and  small  lettci 
characters  is  always  indicative  of  either  a  period  of  transition  or  n 
suits  from  the  slow  growth  and  evolution  of  a  new  series  of  letter 
characters.  If  left  to  themselves,  doubtless  custom  and  usaj,' 
would  slowly  separate  the  two  sets  of  letter-forms,  capitals  ani 
minuscule  characters,  until  eventually  there  would  be  produced 
new  style  of  letter  having  the  two  full  and  complete  alphabets,  wit 
each  member  typically  convcntionaHzed  and  distinctly  separat 
from  its  companions  and  associates.  Yet,  in  each  mentioned  case 
the  unexpected  suddenness  of  the  arrested  development  —  befor 
the  type  had  opportunity  to  completely  express  itself  —  left  the  ir 

dividual  letter-shapes  of  the  Romar 
esque,  Byzantine,  and  Uncial  alphi 
bets  to  future  generations  in  a  bi 
partially  formed  state,  and  therefor 
the  more  pliable  and  adaptable  i 
both  form  and  outline.  What  1k; 
been  gained  in  the  artistic  frecdoi 
now  possible  of  expression  throng 
the  use  of  these  still  plastic  medi 
more  than  compensates  for  what  w; 
lost  by  their  failure  to  attain  to  con 
])lcte  historic  definition. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interestin 
to  recall  the  tendency  to-day  evini 
ing  itself  in  Europe,  where  thii 
seems  a  general  disposition  on  tl 
part  of  modern  designers  of  letterin 
to  break  up  and  vary  the  uniformii 
of  their  inscriptions  by  advancin 
small  letter-forms  to  inclusion  anion 
the  capitals,  using  them  there  wii 
only  a  few  slight,  sometimes  withoi 
any,  modifications. 

The  Uncial  letter  —  unlike  tl 
Gothic  capital  —  is  excellcntl 
adapted  to  compose  entire  insrri| 
tions  (as  in  Figs.  71,  77,  80,  and  81 
and  is  both  legible  and  ]jlcasir 
when  so  arranged.  Whenever  ll 
effect  that  they  produce  in  combin: 
tion  is  desired,  the  elementary  simp 
shapes  and  rounding  outlines  of  tl 
le,  from  plate  at  Ausbach,  1449.        letter  —  morc  nearly  allied  in  mar 
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Fig.  80.    Inscription  in  condensed  Uncial  letters.   Venice,  1354. 


ays  to  the  minuscule  form  as  it  is  —  allow,  and  enough  historic 
icredcnts  exist  to  sanction,  their  usage  in  this  manner.    One  such 

shown  in  Fig.  77,  where  the  very  expanded  form  and  slightly 
iiised  section  of  letter  employed  possesses  an  accidental  value 
rem  the  fact  that  it  very  strongly  suggests,  in  its  present  worn  ap- 
farancc,  how  adaj^table  this  style  of  letter  would  be  to  use  on 
icdals,  a  purpose  to  which  the  Uncial  character  has  been  most 
ircly  put. 

'  The  Uncial  letter  outline  is  especially  appropriate  to  carving  on 
ich  stones  as  are  of  a  nature  liable  to  sliver  off  at  the  sharper  angles 
i|)l)hed  in  such  great  numbers  in  Roman,  Italian,  Renaissance, 
1(1  Gothic  letter-shapes.  An  excellent  illustration  is  the  panel  of 
tiering  below  the  Sarcophagus  of  Jacopo  di  Carrara  in  the  Church 

the  Ercmitani  at  Padua,  1350  (Fig.  81).  Placed  between  the 
■ackets  supporting  this  monument  is  the  inscribed  tablet  carrying 
letter  raised  against  a  background  that  is  rough  enough  in  treat- 
ent  to  cause  the  letter-section  to  appear  smooth  in  contrast.  The 
tter-section  is  slightly  oval  in  outline,  the  angle  on  the  corner  being 
undcd  off  —  an  effect  that  has  probably  been  increased  by  the 
i^sage  of  time  and  the  wear  of  the  elements. 

Hgs.  80  and  81  reproduce  two  tablets  —  placed  side  by  side  for 
irposes  of  comparison  —  of  almost  identically  the  same  date,  but 
presenting  slightly  different  localities.  So  contrasted,  they  appear 
:-ikingly  alike.  One  is  somewhat  more  crowded  than  the  other, 
id  therefore  the  letters  are  more  condensed  or  narrowed;  but,  aside 
:)m  a  natural  series  of  accompanying  variations,  the  similarity  is 
Dst  remarkable.  Both  tablets  are  ex- 
lutcd  in  what  is  termed  "Venetian"  or 
Venetian  Gothic"  lettering. 

An  Uncial  initial  may  be  used,  with 
iipropriateness  equal  to  the  Gothic  cap- 
i.l,  in  inscriptions  composed  in  "round 
iithic"  minuscule  (Fig.  84)  —  or  with 
'  ackletters  (Fig.  79)  —  and  on  panels 
( st  or  engraved  in  bronze  or  metal ;  while 
uen  used  to  compose  entire  inscriptions 
i  offers  opportunities  for  freedom  of 
t'atment  and  spacing  such  as  the  more 
led  and  inflexible  Gothic  capitals  and 
cndensed  Blackletters  cannot  furnish. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Black- 
1  tcr  is  itself  the  condensed  product  of  a 
und  (Uncial)  small  letter  that  is  used  in 
t3usands  and  thousands  of  Monkish 
Unuscripts  and  missals,  and  in  portly 
vlumes  of  song  anfl  prayer;  but  that  is 
Dst  rarely  executed  in  any  sort  of  per- 
tinent material.  Yet  in  Fig.  84  is  a 
1  otograph  of  the  base  of  a  silver  crucifix 
-  iwing,  lightly  raised  from  the  surface 
(ithe  precious  metal,  a  panel  of  unde- 
iible  Round -letter  minuscule.  The  Un- 
<1  capital  was  really  first  intended  to 
I'ompany  the  style  of  small  letter  shown 


Fig.  82.   Gothic  Black  Letter  alphabet.   F.  C.  B. 


Fig.  81.    Panel  of  Uncial  lettering  from  tomb  of  Jacopo  di  Carrara,  Padua. 

here;  but  it  soon  proved  itself  so  much  more  valuable,  esiK-ciaily  for 
architectural  purposes,  that  it  has  far  outstripped  its  less  appealing 
companion  letter  in  popularity  and  general  use. 

Although  the  Uncial  letter  has  been  more  or  less  influenced  by 
Romanesque  and  Byzantine  feeling  and  treatment  (Fig.  78),  it  does 
not  itself  often  appear  so  condensed  or  crowded  in  use  as  some  of 
the  lettering  more  properly  included  under  these  two  titles.  Al- 
though individually  narrow,  each  letter  has  always  been  kept  dis- 
tinct in  outline  and  is  generally  well  separated  from  its  adjacent 
neighbors;  while  it  is  equally  susceptible  to  either  the  very  simplest 
or  more  elaborate  treatments. 

The  main  character  and  intention  of  the  Uncial  capital  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  attem])t  at  the  condensation  of  an  inscription  ac- 
complished by  narrowing  the  letter  within  itself,  while  retaining  its 
extreme  of  height.  This  narrowing  was  always  done  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  letter,  its  exterior  outline  still  remaining  of  generally 
oval  shape.  The  result  produced  an  extra  amount  of  width  in  the 
center  of  the  height  of  the  perpendicular  strokes  composing  the 
alphabet  that  was  sometimes  seized  upon  and  exaggerated  into  an 
angular  contour  (Fig.  85),  and  so  a  letter  of  unusually  heavy  "face" 
or  effect  of  surface-width  resulted,  suiting  it  for  use  on  floor-slabs 
and  memorial  brasses,  and  —  for  the  same  reason  —  fitting  it  to 
accompany  the  heavy-faced  small  Blacklctter  in  pen-and-ink  in- 
scriptions, without  suffering  by  contrast. 

There  are  occasional  instances  where  Uncial  letters  have  been 
combined,  the  "A"  forming  a  part  of  the  "M"  perhaps,  or  some 
other  simple  and  quite  obvious  combina- 
tion of  that  sort  made;  but  these  arc  ex- 
ceptional rather  than  usual  examples. 
Fig.  71  provides  us  with  three  uses  of  the 
linked  "A"  and  "R"  and  one  of  a  linked 
"A"  and  "P."  But  what  a  beautiful  in- 
scription it  makes;  and  how  clean,  crisp, 
and  distinct  is  every  individual  letter  of 
which  it  is  composed!  It  will  be  noted, 
too,  how  well  the  letter-shape  is  fitted  to 
the  sectional  treatment,  the  letters  Ix-ing 
raised  squarely  from  the  face  of  the  panel 
against  which  they  are  placed.  The  same 
section  is  used  for  Figs.  80  and  81  —  on 
the  whole,  a  section  rather  better  suited  to 
the  letter-shape  than  is  the  V-incised 
handling  employed  for  the  letters  in  Fig. 

78. 

Gothic  capital  and  Blackletter  styles  of 
lettering,  while  attaining  formative  defi- 
nition more  completely  than  the  Roman- 
esque, Byzantine,  and'  Uncial  letters,  yet 
—  like  Gothic  architecture  —  had  never 
been  reduced  to  a  comprehensive  set  of 
rules;  as  may  be  considering  true  of  the 
more  formal  sets  of  letter-characters. 
Elsewhere  we  have  seen  how  the  Gothic 
Blackletter  was  produced  especially  to 
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Fig.  83.   Inscription  on  a  red  marble  slab  in  Italian  lettering,  1482,  Strauburg.    F.  C.  B. 


mwt  limitations  of  length,  and  how  the  character  was  itself  the 
product  of  condensing  and  crowding  togetlier  the  earlier,  more  in- 
formal, minuscule  or  smaller  round-letters  of  Monkish  scribes. 

The  time  came,  later,  when  —  necessity  once  more  compelling  — 
the  designer  condensed  and  crowded  together  a  Blacklctter  inscrip- 
tion by  the  same  means  of 

grafting  together  and  com- 

bining  the  upright  strokes 
of  adjacent  letters  in  the 
manner  that  was  quite  com- 
mon in  true  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, but  more  rarely  found 
in  the  architectural  use  of 
the  Blacklettcr.  Yet  c.xcep- 
tioas  exist,  and  one  such  in- 
stance, already  offered  in 
evidence,  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  Fig.  57  in  Part 
III.,  The  Architectural 
Review  for  July,  1906. 

Perhaps  the  one  general 
characteristic  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  styles  of  let- 
tering described  in  this 
chapter  is  the  narrowing 
up  or  crowding  together  of 
the  individual  letter-units 
forming  the  old  inscriptions  —  a  tendency  that  becomes  more  and 
more  marked,  century  by  century,  as  the  letters  develop  toward 
their  logical  climax  in  the  Blacklettcr.  The  Romanesque  letters 
(Fig.  67)  are  narrower  than  those  composing  the  Classic  Roman 
alphabet.  The  Byzantine  are  more  "crowded"  thaji  the  Rf^jian- 
esque;  the  Uncial  than  the  Byzantine  (alth«<lgh  th^  can  1^  easily 
expanded  to  cover  much  m<ffi  space,  when  it  is  available);  and  in 
the  Blacklettcr  is  produced  at  last  the  narrowest  of  them  all. 

The  formal  Gothic  capital  is  not  naturally  titted  for  use  in 
crowded  and  condensed  words.  It  was  rarely  utilized  when  space 
was  limited,  its  place  being  then  generally  taken  by  a  capital  of  the 
simpler  Uncial  outline  and  form.  Sometimes  in  a  lettered  Gothic 
panel  even  no  initial  capital  at  all  is  required,  the  inscription  start- 
ing directly  off  with  a  small  Blacklettcr. 

The  distinction  between  the  Gothic  caj)ital  and  the  Blacklettcr 
(the  latter  being,  by  right,  a  small 
letter  or  minuscule  character)  should 
always  be  preserved.  While  the 
Blacklettcr  is  sometimes  included, 
under  the  more  general  title,  as  a 
"Gothic"  letter,  and  correctly  be- 
longs to  that  period,  yet,  to  avoid 
confusion,  it  is  best  always  to  fit  its 
proper  name  of  "Blacklettcr"  to 
this  form  of  character,  reserving  the 
word  "  Gothic  "  to  use  for  the  capital 
form. 

There  also  exists  a  slight  tendency 
to  carelessness  in  the  employment 
of  the  word  "  Blacklettcr,"  for  which 
the  too  obviously  apparent  meaning 
of  the  word  is  probably  itself  respon- 
sible. While  any  letter-form  so  de- 
signed that  the  area  included  within 
the  letter  outlines  overbalances  the 
amount  of  space  surrounding  and 
enclosed  within  these  areas  —  pre- 
suming, of  course,  that  the  letter  is 
solidly  drawn  in  black  ink  against  a 
white  background  —  may  be  cor- 
rectly enough  termed  a  "black 
letter,"  yet  that  name  is  understood  to  rightly  apply  only  to  the 
particular  condensed  form  of  small  letter  here  illustrated  under  that 
title.  In  all  lettering  belonging  to  the  Gothic  Period,  the  Gothic 
capital  anrl  the  Blacklettcr  are  combined  together  exactly  in  the 
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Fig.  84.    Inscription  in  Uncial  Minuscule  (Round  Gothic)  lettering. 
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Fig.  85.   Detail  of  Uncial  lettering  on  engraved  bronze  plate.    F.  C.  B. 


the  minuscule  small  letter  of  the  type  in  which  this  article  is  set 
While  circumstances  may  occasionally  sanction  the  restriction  0 
an  inscription  entirely  to  the  Blacklettcr,  omitting  capitals  both  a; 
initials  and  at  the  beginnings  of  proper  names,  the  Gothic  capita 
should  never  be  employed  to  compose  an  entire  inscription.    It  j 

safe  to  say  it  should  nevt 
even  be  employed  to  com 
])ose  an  entire  word;  a) 
though  there  are  a  few  c.\ 
amples  that  can  be  brough 
lo  prove  that  this  usage  is  - 
under  certain  very  exce]' 
tional  conditions  —  appro 
l)riate  and  even  commenc 
able.  The  Gothic  capitt 
letter  is  so  complex  an 
elaborate,  contains  so  man 
sharp  angles,  flourishe 
strokes,  and  intricate  an 
fussy  details,  that  it  is  ni 
approj)riate  for  entire! 
composing  long  words  • 
wearying  the  eye  of  tl 
reader  and  proving  illegib 
in  the  extreme  when  so  ei 
]jloyed. 

Of  the  several  Blacklo 
ters  illustrated,  the  student  should  note  that  both  Fig.  79  and  Fig. 
arc  rc]iroduced  at  one-half  of  their  actual  size.    The  first  is  copji 
from  an  engraved  bronze  plate  of  1449;  the  second  is  of  almo 
a  century  later,  but  was  executed  in  the  same  material.    It  is  als 
at  the  same  time,  less  virile  and  more  finicky  in  contrast  to 
reserved  simplicity  of  the  earlier  letter.    Figs.  79  and  85  indica 
the  very  way  they  were  cut  into  the  material  between  bands  of  pr 
tccting  metal,  with  its  face  on  the  same  plane  as  the  faces  of  t 
letters.    The  inscription  (Fig.  83)  cut  between  similar  bands  is 
a  different  material  —  red  marble  —  and  shows  a  letter  of  chiar 
and  individuality  possessing  both  Byzantine  and  Uncial  characte 
istics. 

It  should  be  of  material  assistance  in  utilizing  the  letters  shov 
in  the  accompanying  figures  to  realize  the  relation  these  illusti 
tions  bear  to  the  sizes  of  the  actual  inscriptions.  Fig.  66  has  be 
_  reduced  to  a  little  less  than  one-hi 

the  size  of  the  original  rubbii 
where  the  letters  measure  an  inch 
height.  In  Fig.  68  the  letters  i 
about  three-quarters  the  size  of  1 
original  carving,  while  the  Uncii 
of  Fig.  73  were  cut  one  and  thrf 
eighths  inches  high,  and  those 
Fig.  74  just  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Of  the  two  alphabets  in  Bla< 
letter    Gothic  minuscule.   Fig. 
coarse  as  it  here  appears,  is  1 
more  than  one-half  of  its  of 
size,  while  Fig.  82,  originally 
refined,  has  been  rendered  still ' 
so   in    appearance    by   its  sligh 
greater  reduction  from  the  con 
tive    relation    it    should    other 
bear  to  Fig.  79.    In  the  inscripti 
shown  in  Fig.  83,  the  letters  w^ 
cut  at  a  height  of  one  inch, 
the  detail  from  the  well-known  t^ 
let  at  Nordhausen  (Fig.  85)  sho 
all  the  characteristics  typical  of 
best  type  of  Uncial  capital  in  a  II 
ter  three-quarters  of  its  real  si| 
Heretofore  more  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  traits 
herent  in  materials  than  has  been  directed  to  the  size  of  the  vari(< 
inscription  letters;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tlie  relat  I 
one  should  bear  to  the  other  has  much  to  do  with  the  distincti^l 


same  way  and  just  as  appropriately  as  are  the  Roman  capital  and       legibility,  and  success  of  architectural  lettering. 
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FIRST   FLOOR    PLAN. 

REGISTRY   OF    DEEDS   AND    PROBATE   COURT.    SALEM,    MASS. 

C.   H.   Blackall,  Architect,   Boston,    Mass. 
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BATES  &  GUILD  COMPANY.  Publishers 
42  Chauncy  Street,  Boston 

NEW  YORK  OFFICL,  PARK  ROW  BUILDING 
GARNLTT  B.  APPO,  Manager 


blished  monthly.  Price,  mailed  flat  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  five  dollars 
annum,  in  advance;  to  any  foreign  address,  six  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance.  Subscripti<)ns 
[in  with  the  issue  }oll(rwing  their  receipt.  Single  copies,  fifty  cents.  Special  number,  two  dullars_ 
tcred  as  second-class   mail-matter  at  the  Post-oflice,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  November  27,  1891] 


PLATL5 

\TKS  XLI.-XLIV. —  Registry  of  Deeds  and  Probate  Court, 
Salem,  Mass.  (Plans,  Elevations,  and  Details)  —  C  H.  Black- 
\i.L,  Architect. 

\tf:s  XLV.-XLVIII.  —  Competitive  Design  for  the  Public 
J jBRARY,  Springfield,  Mass.  (Plans  and  Elev.'^tions)  —  Wal- 
I  r.R  Atherton,  J.  W.  Ames,  Architects. 


T  is  with  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  print  the  winning  competitive  design  for  the  new 
building  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Repul)- 
Is.    Such  a  reproduction  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  large 
I  mber  of  architects  who  took  part  in  this  competition.    Any  one 
MO  has  engaged  in  such  a  trial  of  skill  can  understand  the  keen 
i  crest  aroused  in  competitors  who  have  labored  long  over  tough 
nblems,  and  who  wish  to  see  wherein  the  winning  design  solved 
<  cssfully  the  various  problems  which  caused  them  many  hours 
I  ihought. 

The  fact  that  the  drawing  shown  here  is  "revised"  will  be  some- 
V  at  of  a  disappointment,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the  work  of  the 
vining  architects,  Albert  Kclsey  and  Paul  P.  Cr6t,  and  therefore 
ilvill  be  of  interest.  The  design  is  of  sober  and  classic  style,  more 
fmal  than  others  which  we  have  seen,  and  thoroughly  well 
s  died.  Wc  regret  that  we  have  received  no  plan  to  publish,  as 
tls  is  of  more  interest  than  the  exterior.    The  somewhat  unbal- 


anced departments  of  the  building,  namely,  adminislralion, 
library,  and  a.ssembly  sections,  requircfj  floor  space  in  the  ratio  of 
five,  seven,  and  nine.  The  harmonious  placing  of  these  several 
departments  proved  to  be  the  greatest  problem  of  the  design. 

NOWHERFy  is  the  incrca.sed  cost  of  building  felt  more  than 
by  the  man  of  small  means  who  is  building  a  home.  Build- 
ing a  home  means  going  out  into  the  suburlw,  and  often 
into  the  country,  anywhere  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  city.  In  the  suburbs  proper,  the  price  of  land  is 
generally  prohibitive,  while  the  more  or  less  cramped  (juarlers  are 
not  desirable  for  children. 

In  the  outlying  towns,  the  i)rice  of  land  not  far  from  the  railway 
or  electric  roads  (i.e.,  ten-minutes'  walk)  is  often  not  greater  than 
four  or  five  cents  per  square  foot.  Two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
will  buy  a  lot  comprising  seven  thousand  feet. 

Now  comes  the  difiTiculty,  and  it  will  appal  the  stoutest  heart. 
Plans  will  be  made  of  a  house  which  fathers  and  grandfathers  will 
estimate  at  three  thousand  dollars.  When  the  bids  arc  opened, 
the  lowest  will  barely  touch  double  that  sum. 

The  search  after  reasons  reveals  several  unpleasant  conditions. 
In  the  first  place,  in  almost  all  small  towns,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  i)ractically  no  competition,  that  is,  among  the  reliable 
builders.  Probably  every  architect  has  had  the  experience  of  taking 
a  really  low  bid,  and  with  it  no  end  of  trouble  and  worry.  No  one 
who  has  been  through  it  ever  cares  to  re])eat  that  experience. 
Secondly,  the  city  builder  who  is  accustomed  to  figure  against  a 
number  of  competitors  for  city  work,  and  who  is  therefore  reason- 
able, has  no  wish  to  go  out  into  the  country  to  build,  unless  guar- 
anteed a  very  substantial  profit  to  reimburse  him  for  loss  of  time, 
carfare,  and  the  annoyances  attendant  u])on  a  distant  piece  of  work. 
He  could  better  alTord  to  take  a  quarter  of  the  i)ro])ortion  of  profit 
on  a  much  larger  piece  of  work  in  the  city. 

Now  while  in  almost  all  industries  there  has  been  honest  com- 
bination for  lowering  the  buying-price  of  the  raw  material  necessary 
to  those  industries,  such  combination  has  never  existed  among 
home  builders.  Why  should  not  every  city  have  an  organization 
or  organizations  of  those  who  wish  to  build  homes  ?  Every  city  has 
hundreds  of  people  who  wish  to  build  in  the  country  round  about. 
There  are  several  localities,  each  of  w-hich  would  attract  a  number. 
There  could  be  found  different  tracts  of  land,  each  cajiable  of 
making  several  dozen  house-lots  without  crowding.  By  carejul 
])lanning  and  study,  the  scheme  could  be  carried  out  successfully 
and  harmoniously;  and  the  saving  in  cost  from  building  ten  or 
twenty  houses  at  once,  instead  of  but  one.  would  be  considerable. 


Perspective  of  New  Building  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
Albert  Kelsey,  Paul  P.  Cret,  Associated  Architects. 
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(From  "  The  American  Architect.") 


Wainwright  Tomb.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect. 


House  of  A.  C.  Magnus,  Winnetka,  III. 


R.  C.  Spencer,  Jr.,  Architect 


M; 


ORTUARY  art  comes  in  for  a 
large  showing  in  The  American 
Archilect  for  June.  There  is  no 
rea.son  why  this  particuhar  form  of  acti\ity 
should  not  be  considered  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  Certainly,  however,  none  of  the  arts 
has  suffered  so  terrible  a  degeneration 
during  thelast  few  centuries, 
whether  we  consider  Europe 
or  the  United  States.  The 
horrors  of  France  and  Italy 
are  echoed  and  reechoed  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  see  what  ex- 
cellent results  can  follow 
from  an  indulgence  in  "mor- 
talities" by  competent  ar- 
chitects. Of  the  various  il- 
lustrations, by  far  the  best 
are  those  by  Mr.  Louis  Sul- 
livan. We  reprint  one  of 
these,  a  dignified  and  deco- 
rative mausoleum  in  St. 
Louis.  The  French,  Italian, 
and  German  examples  are 


Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(From  "  The  American  Architect.") 


House  of  Mr.  James  C.  Green,  Architect,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
(From  "The  American  Architect.") 


far  less  successful,  and  there  is  one  par 
t  icularly  shocking  specimen  of  French  fane 
which    is    worth    serious    consideratior 
Amongst  the  other  illustrations  are  tw 
photographs  of  a  distinctly  Mexican  hoti 
in    Bronxville,    New    York,    by   Messr 
Bates  &  Harlow,  the  composition  buik 
ing  well  into  the  picturesqi 
and   somewhat   precipitoi 
site.      There    are    varioi 
manifestations   of  frenzii 
architecture  in  Belgiui 
published    June   8,   and 
number  of  views  of  one  i 
Mr.   R.   C.   Spencer,  Jr.' 
characteristic  residence- 
Mr.  Charles  Barton  Keem 
equally    personal    work 
shown    through    his   hou 
for  Mr.  E.  P.  Lord  in  Edp 
worth,  Pennsylvania,  in  I 
following    issue,    but    t 
major  part  of  the  pho! 
graphs  are  not  susceplil 
of  reproduction.    Again, 

(From  "  The  Inland  Architect.") 


Porte  Cochere,  House  of  Mr.  James  C.  Green,  Architect,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Restaurant  du  Pre  Catalan,  Paris. 
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(From  "The  Inland  Architect.") 


Administration  Building  for  the  Larlcin  Co.,  Buffalo.     Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Architect. 


n  issue  for  June  22  we  find  still  more  personality  —  this  time  in 
ic  residence  of  Mr.  James  C.  Green,  Greenwich,  Conn.  This  is 
•rtainly  a  curious  and  fascinating  product,  into  the  making  of 
hich  enter  all  kinds  of  building-material,  though  composed  and 


irmonized    most 
iccessfully. 
I  July  13,  is  repub- 
j;hed'some  of  the 
stimony    before 
le    Pennsylvania 
apitol    Investiga- 
on    Commission, 
aring  on  the  pc- 
liar  outrages  per- 
trated  against  the 
ifortunate    sculp- 
r   who   fell    into 
c   hands    of   the 
iw  notorious  cap- 
i  il  cabal.  It  would 
1   difficult  to  im- 
cine  a  more  pa- 
iL'tic  narrative  of 
isplaced     confi- 
cncc  on  the  part 
(  an  artist  and  of 
cllous  indifference 
c  the  part  of  his 
tcged   employers. 
The  Brickbuilder 
i  June  has  as  its 
Iding  article 
a  illustrated 
I  per    by     Mr. 
I ederic  Reed 
c  "The  Archi- 
t  tural  Possibil- 
i  's  of  Southern 
Imce"    which 
is  omething  of  a 
relation,    with 
potogr  aphs 
s  iwing    pictur- 
e  ueness    piled 
uon    pictur- 
es ueness.    The 
pticipal     illus- 
ti lions    in    this 
i^e  are  of  the 
d  erent    build- 
«s  of  the  War 


(From  "  The  Architectural  Review,"  London.) 


5t.  Albans  Court,  Kent. 

(From  "The  Architect,"  London.) 


Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
5ir  AstonjWebb,  Architect. 


College,  Washington,  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White.  Gen- 
erally one  feels  inclined  to  say  of  these  that  the  simpler  and  rougher 
and  cheaper  the  buildings  are,  the  better  is  their_^architecturc;  the 
only  serious  approach  to  failure,  as  it  secms_to  us,  appearing  in  the 

grandiose  main  en- 
trance, where  the 
novel  use  of  col- 
umns, lintels,  arch,- 
and  pediment 
seems  hardly  to  jus- 
tify the  daring  that 
brought  it  into  be- 
ing. 

Architecture  for 
July  has  several 
views  of  Messrs. 
Clinton  &  Russell's 
new  terminal  build- 
ing  on  Church 
Street,  New  York, 
as  well  as  many 
other  of  their  office 
buildings,  hotels, 
etc. 

The  leading  ar- 
ticle   in    Christian 
Art  for  June  is  by 
Mr.  Will  Hutchins, 
and    deals    with 
Giotto's  frescos  at 
Padua.    This  is  a 
paper  of  notable 
distinction, 
showing  a  keen 
critical     faculty 
and  a  singularly 
penc  t  r  a  t  i  ng 
quality  of  appre- 
ciation.     The 
frontispiece     o  f 
this  number  is  a 
photograph   of 
the  extraordinary 
new    screen    of 
hammered  silver 
and  the  equally 
extraordinary 
organ  screen  of 
iron    and    brass 

in  the  side  chapel 

liuuscs,  Cleveland  Row,  London.  .      tt„i„  T^-it., 

FrankT.!VeritY,  ArcNtect.  -       "1  HoIy  TrUllty, 


George  Devey,  Architect. 
(From  "  The  Architect,"  London.) 
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(From  "  The  Builder,"  London.) 


Sloanc  Street, 
London,  all  be- 
ing the  work  of 
Mr.  H.  Wilson. 
There  is  also  an 
elaborately  illus- 
trated article  on 
"English  Church 
Plate,"  by  G.  E. 
Fallow;  anoth- 
er on  the  curi- 
ous "  Round 
Churches  of 
England,"  by 
Dr.  Day;  and 
still  another  on 
"The  Church 
Towers  of  Som- 
ersetshire," by 
George  Clinch. 

The  most  no- 
table thing  in  The  Inland  Architect 
for  July  is  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
•Administration  Building  for  the 
Larkin  Company  in  Buffalo  — 
about  as  fine  a  piece  of  original  and 
elTective  comijosition  as  one  could 
expect  to  find.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
absolutely  in  the  line  of  creative 
architecture.  .\s  far  different  in 
feeling  as  can  be  imagined  is  the 
interior  of  the  Restaurant  du  Pre 
Catalan,  Paris,  where  sinuous  curves 
and  rich  carving  characterize  the 
work.  To  the  draughtsman  this 
kind  of  thing  represents  tremendous 
facility  in  descriptive  geometry,  and 
equally  great  facility  in  stcreotomy, 
or  plastering. 

There  is  little  of  notable  signifi- 
cance in  The  Western  Architect  for 
June,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
"half-and-half"  magazines,  though 
House  and  Garden  for  July  contains 
some  exquisite  photographs  of  Eng- 
lish cottages,  while  Indoors  and  Out 
shows  some  views  of  the  less  known 
California  missions,  and  The  House 
Beaut i Jul  presents  some  %'ery  poor 
reproductions  on  equally  poor  paper 
of  some  interesting  topiary  work  at 
Moreby  Hall  in  England. 

Of  important 
modern  work, 
The  Architec- 
tural Review 
(London)  for 
June  contains 
little  beyond 
several  examples 
of  the  very  suc- 
cessful work  of 
Mr.  George 
Devery.  The 
long  and  care- 
fully studied  se- 
rii-s  of  papers  on 
"  Irish  Ecclcsias- 
tical  Architec- 
ture" has  at  last 
reached  the 
point  where  its 
interest  is  archi- 


Pro[)Osed  House  at  Willersley,  Gloucestershire. 

(Prom  "The  Builder,"  London.) 


A.  H.  Prentice,  Architect. 


London  Fire-station. 

(From 


W.  E.  Riley,  Architect. 
La  Construction  Modfrnc."' 


House  at  Cobientz 
Willy  Bock,!Architect. 


Concours ;  Une  Maison  du  Peuple 
M.  E..  Chaine,  Architect. 


tectural  rathe 
than  archa'olog 
ical,  and  th 
many  illustra 
tions  se*r vc  ti 
show,  in  mati' 
ways,  how  Iri.si 
Gothic  is  differ 
entiatcd  fror, 
that  of  Englam 
or  France. 

The  Archila 
for     June    cor. 
tains    man 
things    the   re;. 
sons  for  publisl' 
ing    which    ar 
not    obvious  o 
the  surface;  an 
the  same  statij 
ment  may  b 
made    with    perfect    truth   of   T, 
Builder.    From  the  former  of  the 
two  magazines  we  reprint  a  view 
the    central    motive    of    Sir   Asti 
Webb's   Victoria   and   Albert  M 
seum,and  a  really  simple  and  effci 
ive  group  of  houses  by  Mr.  Frank ' 
Verity.    From  the  latter  we  repu 
lish  a  drawing  of  a  beautifully  coi 
posed  country  house  by  Mr,  A.  .: 
Prentice;  and,  in  the  shape  of  a  fid 
brigade  station  by  Mr.  W.  E,  Rili 
a  demonstration  of  the  manner] 
which    the   essential  clement  inl 
building  —  in  the  present  instanJ 
its  three  great  exits  for  fire-engin 
—  may  be  quite  ignored  as  an  arc! 
tectural  feature,  the  emphasis  beiJ 
placed    on    more    amenable    upJ 
stories,  where  the  problem  of  desij 
is    somewhat    less    difficult.     0| 
would  naturally  suppose  that  thJ 
great  doors  would  form  the  key-nij 
to  the  building;  not  so  the  archittJ 
who  confines  his  "architecture"! 
the  upper  stories  of  his  fafade,  wli I 
treating  the  chief  characteristic  I 
an  unpleasant  necessity  which  cl 
best  be  ignored.  I 

Few  of  the  continental  magazill 
have  come  to  hand  at  the  presm 
writing.  Bl 
from  La  Cm 
siruction  MM 
erne  we  re{M 
another  phcl 
graph  of  that  I 
gaging  iiousejl 
Cobientz  fl 
Herr  Bock,  oil 
\iews  of  wiH 
we  have  shcl 
in  the  pal 
In  conclujll 
we  give  withffl 
a|)ology  a  la9 
able  but  haiM 
successful  eira 
lo  developp 
architect'i  ~ 
style  froiii 
and  concult. 
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Glimpses  of  Spanish  Gardens 


By  Calvin  Kiessling 


I,  CCEPTINCj  the  ])revailing  impression  that,  com])ared  with 

\  Italy,  Spain  is  not  a  garden  country,  yet  the  five  centuries  or 

/\  more  of  Moorish  occupation,  even  though  mostly  in  Anda- 

lija,  have  left  many  charming  legacies.    Their  artful  methods  of 

irjation  ensured  the  permanency  of  the  fanciful  elTorts  of  their 

ling  si^ili.    It  has  also  served  to  make  a  precedent  for  the 

,  ..i.sh  form  of  garden  to  the  present  day.   The  long  since  vanished 

fav  palace  of  the  Moors  just  outside  of  Cordova,  with  its  fountains 

ojjjarkiing  (quicksilver,  its  enclosed  and  flower  embowered  patios, 

is  ovv  perhajjs  only  faintly 

ecocd  by  what  still  exists 

in  he  secluded  confines  of 

th  Alhambra  and  the  Gen- 

■ .    Owing  to  the  other- 

_;eneral  barrenness  of 

ountry,  the  scattered 

-olated  groups  of  \er- 

\  pified  in  the  Alham- 

i  ill  at  (iranada  and  its 

,  reading  Vega,  the  im- 

mlliate  surroundings  and 

n^of  Rondaand  theEs- 

.  the  east  coast  about 

.\Uaga,  Aranjuez,  and  the 

at:ia-bowered     Alamedas 

ai|  Paseos  of  the  cities  and 

'  los    assert    themselves 

effectively    by    their 

miked    contrast    with    the  Roadside  Fountain  at 


general  landscape  and,  except  for  a  very  few  fertile  valleys  and  ad- 
jacent low  hills  studded  with  clumps  of  Eucalypti  and  groves  of 
olive  and  cork  trees,  could  best  be  likened  to  oases  in  a  desert. 

Within  this  setting  the  remaining  palaces  of  the  Moors,  the 
patios  of  the  houses  and  their  balconied  window  treatments,  the 
cloi.stered  orange  courts  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  palace 
parkings  and  alamedas,  all  combine  to  form  tho.se  effects  of 
.shadowed  arcades  and  .sunlit  walls,  of  dark  verdure  growths  bright- 
ened with  fldwers  that  are  distinctive  of  all  gardening  in  Spain. 

.  The  Alhambra  Hill  owes 
much  of  its  interest  to  the 
thick  forest  groves  of  lux- 
uriant elms,  poplars,  and 
cypresses,  all  planted  early 
in  the  la.st  century.  Through 
this  a.scends  the  zigzagging 
roadway,  enlivened  by  bor- 
dering running  waters  and 
occasional  delicate  cascades 
tumbling  from  the  steep 
slopes  above.  Charles  the 
Fifth,  much  enamoured  of  - 
the  good  work  of  his  Moor- 
ish predecessors,  lent  fur- 
ther charm  to  this  roadway 
by  erecting,  built  directly 
into  the  hillside,  interesting 
Renaissance  fountains.  His 
Entrance  to  the  Alhambra.  unfinished  Renaissance  pal- 


General  View  of  the  Alhambra  Hill. 
Copyright,  iQoy,  by  littles  &f  Guild  Cutupany 
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Pool  with  Water  Jets,  Generalife. 


Court  of  the  Oranges,  Alhambra. 


Court  of  the  Cypresses,  Generalife. 


ace,  with  its  vast  circular 
court,  still  stands,  well 
screened  by  large  elms,  at 
the  end  of  the  road,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

Considering  also  that  the 
jjatio  of  the  Spanish  house 
is  so  reminiscent  of  the 
more  ample  and  resplend- 
ent courts  contained  within 
the  structures  built  here  by 
the  Moors  over  eight  centu- 
ries ago,  the  accompanying 
views  of  patios  in  the  Al- 
hambra and  the  Generalife 
close  by  afford  much  food 
for  study.  The  formal  in- 
troduction of  water  is  em- 
ployed here  to  a  larger  de- 
gree than  any^vhe^e  else  — 
in  long,  narrow,  and  rect- 
angular glazed  tile  and 
marbled   lined   basins,   fed 

at  one  end  by  a  simj)le  fountain  of  marble  and  often  also  by  closely 
ranged  jets  spurting  from  the  sides  of  these  pools,  that  serve  to  re- 
flect —  as  in  a  mirror  —  all  their  surroimdings. 


Arcade  in  Patio,  Generalife. 


with  climb 
side  of  the 
Generalife, 


The  formal  conlinini; 
lines  of  these  pools  are  in 
some  cases  further  accentu- 
ated by  being  paralleled  by 
well-trimmed  hedges  of 
myrtle  or  box  set  into  a  mar- 
ble pavement,  as  in  the 
orange  court  of  the  Alham  ' 
bra;  in  other  cases,  exem- 
plified by  the  patios  in  tho 
Generalife,  the  greatest 
abandon  and  picturesque- 
ness  prevails  in  the  massing 
of  flowering  plants,  shrubs, 
magnolia,  orange,  and  cy 
press  trees,  filling  the  entire 
space,  while  a  not  in.signili 
cant  feature  is  the  ranging 
of  potted  plants  along  wall 
tops  and  basin-curbings,  so 
breaking  their  stiff  outlines. 
Tile-roofed  one  and  twc 
storied  arcades,  overgrown 
ing  roses  and  trained  orange-trees,  as  at  one  end  and 
charming  island  pool  in  the  patio  of  cypresses  in  tli( 
quite  effect  the  functions  of  a  pergola.    The  tile-pave 


lerrace  Garden.  Alhambra  Walls. 


Terrace  in  Front  of  Little  Mosque,  Alhambra. 
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Orange  Court,  Church  at  Toledo. 


Gateway  to  Church  Courtyard,  Granada 


_j^  FountainJinlOrange  Court,  Cordova.  * 


rr  It  walks,  sometimes  vcrg- 
in  immediately  upon  the 
pd,  are  generally  carried 
uilcrneath  arcades  on  one 
er  and  side  of  the  patio, 
ail  often  in  the  form  of  a 
till  terrace  at  the  other 
eil,  raised  perhaps  the 
h(!;ht  of  a  story  in  part  of 
tb  house  to  conform  to  a 
g^ien  on  a  higher   level. 

She  Generalife,  this  step- 
^.,;-up  of  gardens  is  espe- 
ri.lv  well  de\eloped,  and 
o-story  belvidere  at  the 
V  and  outer  garden  wall 
pi  V ides  a  commanding 
vi  .■  of  the  whole  scheme. 

t  the  ba.se  of  the  outly- 
in  towers  and  along  the 
AJiimbra  walls  are  many 


leiacc  gardens  of  \arious 
fois  and  sizes,  among  them  being  the  one  looking  off  across 
th  valley,  from  the  \ery  Ija.se  of  the  walls.  The  paths  con- 
taj  a  playful  development  of  cobblestone  mosaic  in  fields  of 
'  e  anrl  bands  of  dark  stone,  with  occasional  accents  of  some 


Orange  Court  of  Mosque  at  Cordova. 


more  llorid  pattern.  The 
ensemble  of  these  patios,  as 
best  seen  from  cither  ter- 
race or  belvidere  arcade, 
docs  not  lack  for  color  and 
brilliant  contrasts  in  the  en- 
closing yellow-tinged  Ara- 
besque-decorated wails  and 
arcades,  with  their  multi- 
colored Azulejos-tiled  da- 
does, setting  off  the  dark 
green  verdure  intermingled 
with  dashes  of  flowering 
plants  and  vines  freshened 
by  the  sparkle  of  the  waters. 
Tlie  gardens  of  the  Alca- 
zar at  Seville,  though  in  part 
Moorish,  show  more  the 
efforts  of  the  succeeding 
Catholic  kings  in  the  archi- 
tectural garden  accessories 
arrayed  beside  those  of  the 
arrien  walls  here  suggest   interest- 


Moors.    The  Azulejos-faced 

ing  possibilities  that  might  be  adapted  to  easy  expression  in  tile 
inlaid  concrete.  This  cluster  of  gardens  really  forms  the  largest 
existing  garden  group  in  Spain.    Here  tiled  walks,  spotted  with 


Oarden  of  the  Alcazar,  Seville. 


Garden  ot  the  Aica/ar,  Seville. 
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House  of  the  Little  Prince,  Lscorial. 


Roof  Terrace.  House  of  Pilate,  Seville. 


Approach  to  Municipal  Hospital,  Madrid. 


occasional  patterns  in  glazed  tiles, 
attract  attention.  Water  for  cooling 
the  pavements  is  conducted  under 
these  walks,  and  is  emitted  through 
small  irregularly  spaced  holes,  and, 
it  is  said,  were  often  used  by  Pedro 
the  Cruel  to  sprinkle  his  prome- 
nading guests.  Numerous  marble 
fountains  and  a  bathing-grotto  are 
amusingly  placed  at  various  levels. 

Other  examples  of  the  larger 
forms  of  gardens  are  found  in  the 
orange  courts  of  the  cathedrals,  such 
as  those  at  Seville  and  Cordova. 
They  consist  generally  only  of  a 
greensward  with  a  regular  planting 
of  orange-trees  and  a  few  scattered 
palms,  with  surrounding  and  cross- 
ing paths.  Yet,  with  a  well-placed 
large  foimtain  and  basin,  much  in- 
terest is  lent  to  the  surrounding  cloister. 
These  courts  proffer,  also,  an  especially 
happy  surprise,  as  seen  through  the  dec- 
orative entrance  doorway  from  the  narrow 
and  otherwi.sc  bare  street. 

As"examples  of  extreme  formality  the 


Terrace  at  the  Escorial. 


terraces  and  court  treatment  of  t 
Escorial  are  successfully  consiste 
with  the  cold  severity  of  the  bull 
ings  themselves.  Here  simple  fouj 
tains  again  form  the  center 
.squares  of  formal  confining  b 
hedges,  containing  further  low 
hedges  of  box  set  out  In  equally  • 
vere  geometric  patterns. 

The  Alameda  is  generally  \vl 
might  be  called  a  public  ganL 
and  is  very  evident  in  all  Andalusi 
cities,  usually  being  led  up  to  by 
acacia  or  Eucalypti  lined  pasco 
drive,  often  of  considerable  leng 
These  are  formally  laid  out  in  wa 
lined  with  trimmed  acacias  and  1 
hedges,  stone  fountains  and  .sce 
Differing  some  from  the  cohm 
tional  is  the  one  at  Gibraltar,  w 
its  approach  of  long  stone  steps  lead 
up  to  a  wide  promenade,  from  wh 
winding  paths  lead  through  the  surroui 
ing  groves  of  stone  pine. 

Two  street  views  taken  in  Seville  .sli 
Ijut  mildly  the  wealth  of  picturesqucn 


Terrace  at  the  Lscorial. 


Court  in  the  L&corial. 


Icridco  at  the  liscorial. 
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llower-ladi'n  grilles  and  balconies 
[at  is  common  not  only  to  Seville, 

It  also   throughout   the   southern 

rt  of  Spain.  These  window- 
jrdcn  elTects  are  produced  not 
(jly  by  the  flower-boxes  setting  on 
t  ■  floors  of  the  very  shallow  project- 
i ,'  balconies,  but  by  additional  iron 
l,ops  built  on  at  the  top  especially 
V  receive  potted  plants.  In  this 
\  \  the  window  is  almost  screened 
i'ln  without  by  verdure  and  vivid 
I  ors,  and  often  a  small  opening 
i  only  evidenced  by  a  protruding 
ijnch  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

Thus  screened  from  the  street,  the 
Dms  of  the  house  open  up  more 
gierously  to  the  interior  court, 
c  patio.  This  patio  varies  in  treat- 
nnt  from  walls  or  arcades  of  plain 
I  ster  to  those  richly  decorated 
vhIi  Azulejos  facing.  It  is  always 
ficd  with  red  tile,  and  contains  a 
siple  fountain,  around  which,  as 
\vll  as  against  the  confining  walls, 
potted  plant  again  plays  its  little 


Patio  of  a  House  in  Toledo. 


Courtyard  in  Cordova. 

part.  The.se  patios  are  as  a  rule  not 
of  any  great  dimension,  though  often 
sulficiently  large  to  allow  the  growth 
of  a  palm  or  orange  tree.  While  the 
patio  is  reminiscent  of  the  Creek 
Atrium,  its  functions  are  not  unlike 
a  large  living-hall,  since  all  stairways 
lead  directly  from  it  to  upper  sur- 
rounding galleries  or  rooms. 

Even  the  smaller  hou.se,  located  so 
unprepossessingly  as  at  Ronda,  has, 
on  special  points  of  vantage,  gar- 
dens banking  the  precipitous  gorge 
with  flowers. 

It  is,  after  all,  not  in  the  preten- 
tious and  formal  gardens  of  Europe 
that  we  in  America  may  find  our 
most  suggestive  and  available  ideas. 
It  is  in  these  simpler,  less  studied, 
more  ingenious  products  of  indl- 
\iduals  nearer  allied  to  the  com- 
monalty, where  ingenuity  rather 
than  wealth  has  been  e.\crcised  to 
make  the  most  of  a  comparatively 
restricted  area,  that  we  .should  find 
the  most  inspiration. 


Biilconv  Gardens,  Seville. 


Cliff  Gardens,  Ronda. 


Balcony  Gardens,  Seville. 
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HARBOR   FRONT. 


STAIRCASE.  HALL 
RF.SIDF.NCL  OF  CHARLLS   F.    HOFFMAN,   E.5Q.,  NLWPORT,   R.   I. 


HOPPIN,  KOLN  &   HUNTINGTON,  ARCHITECTS. 
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Plate  LM. 


•<  — f —  --♦ 


••r**,^,*,  ,Mr.  sr  uf|»  4  •'^i»  co«»A«v 


CHUHGH    OK    ST.    JOHN,    KINGSBRIDGK,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 
Davis,   McGrath   &   Shepard   and    Calvin    Kiessling,   Associated   Architects. 
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Plate  liii. 
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"-   *  I  lAll'IW    ll'lll«lll!TAIU  OF   lyfJbRJ-  

SCALE    DETAILS. 

CHURCH    OF    ST.    JOHN,    KINGSBRIDGE,    NEW    YORK   CITY. 
Davis,    McGrath    &   Sheparo   and   Calvin    Kiessling,  Associated   Architects. 
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PtATf    I  V. 


eOfTBlONT.   itOT,  ty  lATfS  4  OU'LD  COI*r*(it. 

RESIDENCE    FOR    MR.    DAVID    WALKKR,    COTE    DES    NEIGES,    P.   Q.,   CANADA. 

EowARO    &   W.   S.    Maxwell,   Architects. 
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RESIDENCE    FOR    MR.    DAVID    WALKER    COTE    DES    NEIGES,    P.    Q.,   CANADA. 

Edward   &   W.   S.    Maxwell,   Architects. 
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DINING-ROOM. 
RF-SIDE.NCF.  OF  CHARLF.5   F.  HOFFMAN,   ESQ.,  NF-WPORT,   R.   I.  HOPPIN.   KOEN   &   HUNTINGTON,  ARCHITECTS. 
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-  nB3r- rLOOB  -  PLAN - 

LIVING  FRONT. 


LIVING-ROOM.   FIREPLACE.   END. 
MR.  PAUL  B.  MORGAN'S  COUNTRY  HOU5L,  HUBBARDSTON,  MASS.  FROST.  BRIGGS  &  CHAMBERLAIN.  ARCHITECTS. 
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-  33:OND-rLOaj-PLAN- 

LNTRANCE.   FRONT. 


LIMM.-KOOM.   DINING-ROOM   LND. 
MR.  PAUL  B.  MORGAN'S  COUNTRY  HOUSE,  HUBBARDSTON,  MASS.  FROST,  BRIGGS  &  CHAMBERLAIN,  ARCHITECTS. 
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PLATE.5 

Plate  XLIX.  —  Competitive  Design  for  the  International  Bu- 
rkav  of  the  american  republics,  washington,  d.  c.  (eleva- 
TIONS AND  Section.)  —  Eames  &  Young,  Architects. 

Plate  L.  —  Competitive  Design  for  the  International  Bureau 
OF  the  American  Republics,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Elevations 
and  Section.)—  Peabody  &  Ste.arns,  Architects. 

Plate  LI.  —  Competitive  Design  for  the  International  Bureau 
OF  the  American  Republics,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Plan)  —  Pea- 
body  &  Stearns,  Architects.  (Plan)— Eames'  &  Young,  Archi- 
tects. 

Plates  LII-LIV.  —  Church  of  St.  John,  Kingsbridge,  New  York 
City.  (Plans,  Elevations,  Details,  and  Perspective)  —Davis, 
McGrath  &  Shepard  and  Calvin  Kiessling,  Associate  Archi- 
tects. 

Plates  LV.-L\1.  —  Residence  for  Mr.  David  Walker,  Cote  des 
Neiges,  P.  Q.,  Canada.  (Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and 
Perspectives) —  Edward  &  W.  S.  Maxwell,  Architects. 

THE  gathering  of  architects  in  Montreal  during  the  week  of 
August  19  culminated  in  the  tentative  formation  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Architects,  for  the  incorporation  of 
which  application  will  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  Provin- 
cial Parliament  at  Ottawa.  In  organization,  methods,  and  policy, 
the  newly  formed  Institute  is  apparently  intended  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  such  already  existing  IJodies  as  the  Province  of  Quebec 
Association  of  Architects. 

This  Association  was  organized  and  chartered  in  1890,  and  the 
practice  of  architecture  in  the  Province  was  limited  to  its  members 
by  act  of  Parliament  some  years  later.  At  that  time  the  Associ- 
ation possessed  a  membership  of  forty  to  fifty  selected  practising 
architects.  This  act  of  limitation  admitted,  without  examination, 
approximately  one  hundred  draughtsmen  of  only  four  or  more 
years  of  office  or  school  studentship.  Such  a  large  influx  at  once 
shifted  —  most  unfortunately  —  the  balance  of  power  to  a  group 
of  inexperienced  men,  the  majority  of  whom  were  of  kindred  ex- 
traction, politics,  and  language.  The  manner  in  which  the  Quebec 
tariff  of  architects'  commissions  became  a  law  was  an  immediate 
and  perhaps  natural  result. 

The  adoption  of  an  authoritative  tariff  or  schedule  of  charges 
—  which  had  been  promised  by  the  Government  since  the  origin 
of  the  Association  —  had  been  regarded  as  a  much-to-be-desircd 
feature  that  would  tend  to  bind  the  members  to  the  observance  of 
uniformity  in  amount  of  commission  and  in  practice.  Therefore 
the  council,  shortly  after  this  rapid  enlargement  of  their  ranks, 
deputed  a  Parliamentary  member  to  secure  from  the  Lieutenant- 
Oovemor-at-Council  in  Quebec  a  legalization  of  the  time-honored 
five  per  cent  commission,  with  the  u.sual  professional  digressions 
therefrom,  to  apply  to  all  cla.s.ses  of  buildings.  The  older  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  were,  therefore,  .somewhat  .surprised  to 
find  their  representative  had  had  inscribed  upon  the  legal  tablets 
of  the  Province  a  tariff  permitting  the  architect  to  collect  the  mu- 
nificent recompense  of  five  per  cent  on  all  buildings  costing  less 
than  $50,000;  four  per  cent  on  those  costing  from  $50,000  to  $150,- 


000;  and  three  per  cent  upon  all  buildings  exceeding  $150,000  in 
cost!  The  haste  with  which  this  tariff  had  been  passed  caused  it 
to  come  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue  to  the  established  architects  within 
the  Province,  who  awakened  to  find  that,  from  this  memorabli 
day,  the  glory  accruing  to  the  practice  of  the  esthetics  of  building 
was  to  become  their  sole  and  only  recompense,  as  they  were  no  morei 
to  be  allowed  to  profit  financially  by  the  lawful  rates  prescribed. 

The  minority  found  some  consolation  in  learning  later  that  it 
was  possible  to  collect  a  five  per  cent  commission  in  any  court! 
simply  by  proving  the  ser\'ices  rendered,  and  con.sequently  thcv' 
are  now  obliged  to  settle  on  the  rate  of  payment  with  their  clieni 
by  private  treaty  before  commencing  work. 

Quebec  does  not  license  the  practising  architect;  but  he  is  all 
present  required  to  join  the  Province  of  Quebec  Association.  If 
he  does  not  care  to  do  this,  he  can  still  practise  undisturbed  so 
long  as  he  does  not  affix  the  word  "architect"  to  his  name.  It  re- 
mains quite  at  his  discretion  to  adopt,  from  a  long  list  of  possible 
designations,  a  name  sufficiently  descriptive  and  appro])riate — 
such  as  contractor,  architectural  designer,  "  master-builder,"  or, 
any  other  cognomen  that  suits  his  fancy. 

Any  individual  may  also  have  passed  a  private  bill  compeilint 
the  Association  to  enter  him  without  the  usual  examinations;  bu  , 
the  Association  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  lenient  iii  admitting  mem  ' 
bers  as  to  make  such  expensive  action  unnecessary;  especially  whti 
any  one  may  become  a  member  merely  by  first  joining  a  foreigi 
association  (such  as  the  R.  I.  B.  A.,  or  the  Boston  Society  of  Archi 
tects,  etc.),  as  being  a  member  of  any  such  body  would  at  one 
qualify  him  for  admittance. 

In  the  charter  for  the  new  Canadian  Institute  of  Architect.' 
which  is  to  be  applied  for  at  the  next  session  of  the  Federal  Parli;i 
meat  at  Ottawa,  there  are  restrictive  requirements  similar  to  tho.- 
of  the  existing  Province  of  Quebec  Architectural  Association.  T 
prevent  antagonistic  friction  and  legislation,  the  document  alsij 
contains  another  clause, —  much  the  same  as  the  one  that  has  al  | 
ready  been  largely  responsible  for  bringing  the  active  life  of  the  pre 
ceding  Association  very  near  to  a  quiescent  end;  in  that  it  admit 
all  architects  now  practising  throughout  territorial  Canada  on  ai 
equal  parity  with  those  older  members  who  were  first  concerned  ii 
launching  the  Institute/  | 

It  is  probable  that  the  Institute  will  comprise  at  its  formatioi' 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  members;  while  man\ 
if  not  most,  of   the  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  individ 
uals  practising  architecture  within  the  confines  of  Canada  at  th . 
present  time  —  all  of  whom  are  thus  eligible  to  membership - 
will  undoubtedly  later  join  the  body. 

The  previous  history  of  the  earlier  Association  of  the  Provino 
of  Quebec  should  indicate  that,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  lif 
of  the  new  Institute,  there  arises  a  question  as  to  the  wisdom  c 
the  Directorate  seeking  in  their  charter  these  exclusive  power.' 
when  coupled  with  such  an  accompanying  "rider;"  while  it  is  t 
be  regretted  that  many  prominent  members  of  the  profession - 
particularly  the  Council  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  Associatior 
which  could  very  properly  have  fulfilled  the  role  of  host  at  th 
initial  assemblage  of  their  confreres  —  were  absent  from  thef 
meetings. 

What  the  outcome  of  the  newly  formed  Canadian  Institute  wi 
be  remains  to  be  seen,  but  from  the  trend  of  its  first  gathering  grav 
fears  arc  to  be  entertained  that  it  may  unwittingly  fall  into  man 
of  the  pitfalls  that  have  beset  the  paths  of  the  earlier  Canadia 
architectural  associations. 

NOW  that  the  Government  has  accepted,  the  design  adopti 
for  the  Provincetown  monument,  the  foundations  in  piai 
and  the  comer-stone  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonie 
there  arise  grumblers  to  cavil  at  using  the  tower  of  the  Palaz- 
Publico  at  Siena  for  the  purposes  of  a  Pilgrim  monument.  Tin 
whisper  a  half-formulateid  slur  at  the  failure  of  the  "Americ 
School  of  Architecture" — whatever  that  may  be  —  to  provide 
more  "original"  suggestion.  Even  these  belated  carpers  hint 
the  design  being  inappropriate,  and  insinuate  it  is  unpatriotic 
have  rudely  reft  this  tower  from  its  mediaeval  piazza  to  transpla 
it  to  the  uncongenial  foreign  soil  provided  by  the  lonely  sand  dun 
of  our  "  rock -bound  "  ( ?)  coast !    ' 
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neicut  State  Library,  by  Messrs.  Ed- 
wjd  Hapgood  and  Donn  Barber,  are 
pillished  July  13;  also,  several  views 
ofjanother    instance    of    the    present 
m^cment  toward  acclimating,  in  this 
cditry,  what  is  really  the  fixed  and 
M  style  for  domestic  architecture  in 
ind,  in  the  very  successful  hou.se 
..V.  Farwell,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hjn.     The  balance  of  the  issue  is 
mje  up  of  various  designs  submitted 
m  l)mpetition  for  a  scheme  for  a  con- 
Ivvelling  in  the  suburbs.    Messrs. 
'■I  &  Wicks's  strong  and   appro- 
prjle  work  at  Niagara  Falls  is  shown 
•o,  together   with    various   thor- 
good  pieces  of  domestic  archi- 
' .  one  of  which,  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
■^ic,  we  reprint.   Again,  in  the  same 
m*izine   for   July    27,    we    note   yet 
mm    good     .specimen    of    house- 
"J'ling  by  Mcs.srs.  George  S.  Orth  & 
rs.    Mr.    George    W.    Maher's 
■-,  '.lan  episode  in  Glencoe,  111.,  has 
f  j  seen  before,  but  it  bears  repeti- 
'o^  A  good  deal  of  pretty  expensive 
^^ lecture    has    been    lavished    on 
►l^irs.  Barnett,  Haynes  &  Barnett's 
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Green  &  Wicks,  Architecis. 


X  The  American  Architect  for  Jul}- 
0,  in  addition  to  several  example's 
of  how  not  to  u.se  ficld-stone  in  do- 
nstic  building,  there  is  a  reserved  in- 
snce  of  the  adaptation  of  the  best 
Eglish  precedents  to  the  building  of 
/^lerican  private  houses,  in  the  shape 
oa  dwelling  in  Pittsburg,  by  Messrs. 
iVClure    &   Spahr,    about   the   only 
f^lt  one  can  find  lying  in  the  rather  un- 
aessary  offsets  o'f  the  gable  copings. 
"  major  part  of  the  illustrations  in 
number  are  devoted   to   various 
orical  tombs,  including  two  splen- 
Gothic  examples:  one  of  Mary  of 
-gundy,    in    Bruges;    the   other   of 
En  Juan  de  Padilla,  now  in  the  Mu- 
S(jm  of  Burgos.    As  accents  to  these 
nirable     works    are     shown    such 
'ular  horrors  as  the  tomb  of  the 
Picess    Charlotte    in    St.    George's 
ipel,  ^  Wind.sor,    and    the    Charles 
les  Pox  tomb,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
Some  new  drawings  of  the  Con- 


Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 
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Franlc  B.  Meade,  Architect. 


House  of  Harry  Rubens,  Glencoe, 
Geo.  W.  Maher,  Architect. 
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House  of  George  M.  Loughlin,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
McClure  &  Spahr.  Architects. 


hou.se  in  St.  Louis,  .so  far  as  the  geo- 
graphical front  is  concerned,  though 
the  rear  seems  to^rather^.lay  the  design 
open  to  the  criticism  made  so  effectively 
by  Mr.  Glenn  Brown  on  the  frontis- 
piece type  of  architecture  which  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  human  beings  are 
so  built  that  they  can  see  around 
comers. 

Architecture  for  July  is  given  over 
to  the  office  buildings  of  Messrs.  Clin- 
ton &  Russell. 

Old  English  chimneys,  as  well  as 
more  modern  examples  of  brickwork, 
are  given  their  due  meed  of  praise  in 
The  Brickbuilder  for  July,  and  amongst 
the  illustrations  are  several  simple  and 
most  effective  pieces  of  brickwork  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Heath.    We  reprint  a  view 
of  a  little  branch  library  in  Philadel- 
phia, by  Messrs.  Field  &  Madary,  just 
to  show  how  successfully  these  partic- 
ular architects  handle  a  beautiful,  but 
exacting,  style,  which  depends  wholly 
for  its  effect  on  a  thorough  appreci- 
ation, not  of  its  external  elements,  but 
of  its  underlying  spirit.     From    The 
Inland  Architect  for  July,  we  observe, 
with    deep    satisfaction,    Mr.    Frank 
Lloyd  Wright's  Administration  Build- 
ing for  the  Larkin  Co.  of  Buffalo.   The 
remainder  of  the  illustrations  are  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  Messrs.  Alden    & 
Harlow's  Carnegie  Library  in   Pitts- 
burg.    We  also  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  a  view  of  the  grand  stairway 
in  the  bulbous  and  rotund  Restaurant 
du  Pr^  Catalan,  Paris. 

We  do  not  perceive  anything  that 
positively  clamours  for  consideration 
in  The  Western  Architect  for  July,  nor 
yet  in  The  Architectural  Record  for  the 
same   month,   though   we   will   quote 
here  from  The  Builder  its  criticism  of 
the  work  of  the  College  of  Architecture 
of  Cornell  University,  as  exemplified 
in  this  issue  of  the  Record:  "The  exam- 
ples given  of  students'  work  in  archi- 
tectural design  are  so  absolutely  and 
almost  absurdly  French  that  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  to  distinguish  them, 
by  any  characteristic  either  in  design 
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R.  Nonnan  5haw,  Architect. 


New  Government  Offices. 
The  Late  J.  M.  Brvdon.  Architect. 


New  Royal  Liver  Buildings. 
W.  Aubrey  Thomas,  Architect. 


or  drawing,  from  a  set  of  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts  students'  designs; 
they  have  not  only  the  executive  thoroughness  of  the  French  stu- 
dents' work,  but  unhappily  also  they  have  that  showy  cleverness 
of  detail  and  total  want  of  feeling  which  is  the  weakest  point  of 
typically  French  design  of  the 
usual  type.  There  is  not  in 
these  Cornell  designs  one 
stroke  of  originality;  it  is  just 
the  normal  French  class-work 
over  again." 

The  House  Beautijul  for 
Julv  might  be  called  rather 
"The  Girl  Beautiful,"  or, 
even,  "The  Baby  Beautiful." 
Architecturally,  it  is  some- 
what lacking,  in  which  respect, 
so  far  as  anything  notable  is 
concerned,  House  and  Garden 
bears  it  company. 

The  English  magazines  for 
the  month  are  .somewhat  de- 
ficient in  the  elements  that 
thrill.  We  reprint  a  view  of  the 
late  Mr.  Brydon's  new  Gov- 
ernment Offices,  London,  on  ' 
general  principles;  also,  in  the 
i.ssue  for  July  20,  a  powerful  jjiccc  of  composition  by  the  veteran 
R.  N'orman  Shaw.  The  Architect  repeats  the  epiphany  of  the  new 
Government  Offices,  and  to  show  there  is  no  ill  feeling,  conjoins 
a  view  of  "The  New  Royal  Liver  Buildings,"  Liverpool,  which  is 
about  as  remarkable  as  its  name.    Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  late 

Mr.  Brydon  was  not  so 
far  wrong  when  he  de- 
clined to  depart  from  es- 
tablished precedent.  Of 
course,  the  English  "Ec- 
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ipring  Garden  Branch  Library,  Philadelphia. 
Field  &  Medarv.  Architects. 


(From  **  The  Architeclurol  Review,"  London.) 


clesiastical  Commission"  is  anything  but  ecclesiastical;  still,  it  is 
hard  to  see  just  what  theory  was  driving  Mr.  Caroc  when  he  pro 
duced  his  architectural  housing  for  this  anomalous  organization 
The  wealth  of  detail  is  amazing  and  portentous,  but,  unfortunately 

it  fails  to  hide  the  fact  iha 
proportion  and  compo.siiioi 
ha\'e  been  overlooked  a.s  ck' 
ments  in  architectural  design 
Messrs.  Wills  &  Anderson 
however,  dealing  with  a  far  Ics,' 
monumental  project,  and  e.\ 
hibiting  no  weakness  in  the  usi 
of  detail,  have  succeeded,  ir 
their  Chelsea  Public  Baths,  ii 
achieving  a  certain  amount  0' 
space-composition  which  i- 
somewhat  notable.  These  lal 
ter  photographs  are  printed  in 
The  Architectural  Review  foi 
July,  and  we  have  a  contin 
uation  of  the  series  of  arlirlt- 
on  "Irish  Ecclesiastical  Arclii 
lecture,"  showing,  as  do  all 
these  most  erudite  papers,  tin 
peculiar  individuality  of  tin 
little-known  architecture  in 
this  much-known  i-sland.  From  The  Builders'  Journal  and  Arclii 
lectural  Engineer  we  reprint  a  view  of  a  Christian  Scientist  taber 
nacle  in  Manchester,  quite  as  novel  and  unprecedented  as  the 
conditions  seem  to  demand.  Manchester  architecture  get.s  somf 
thing  of  a  black  eye  in  this  magazine  for  July  10,  though  here  ami 
there  are  redeeming  fea- 
tures, as  in  Mr.  Edgar 
Wood's  Wesleyan 
church,  which  we  have 
illustrated  before. 


(From  "The  Architect."  London.) 
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Modern  German  Domestic  Architecture 


By  Claude  Bragdon 


I^STHETICALLY  awakened  Europe,  having  sowed  her 
■H  architectural  wild  oats  in  the  vagaries  of  L'Art  Nouveau,  is 
^  now  seriously  addressing  herself,  in  certain  quarters,  to  the 

tik  of  providing,  with  modern  materials,  and  by  modern  methods, 

aitting  and  beautiful  setting  to  the  life  of  the  century  —  to  the 

cjation,  in  other  words,  of  an  architecture  which  shall  sound  the 

nrdem  note  instead  of  feebly  echoing  the  past. 
This  movement  has  been  more  earnest  and  unanimous  in  Ger- 

trny  and  Austria  than 

ai'where  else.    Inev- 

itDly  it  has  counted  a 

dten  positive  failures 

toone  qualified  suc- 

c(|j,  since  it  is  of  the 

f^'nce  of  architecture 
it  is  a  growth  — 

ai  accretion    rather 

tin  a  creation:   yet 

01  of  the  ruck  of  in- 

orlinic   and   obscene 

arjiitcctural  forms  de- 

voipcd   by   this   fer- 

mjit  of  new  ideas  in 

ui  iscriminating  and 

uireative  minds, 

ih  e  have  emerged  a 

fc'   buildings    which 

rtiit  all  the  rigorous 

renirements  of  good 

ariitccture,    and    at 

th^^ame  time  reveal  a 

nel  feeling  for  beauty, 

an  for   a   new    and 

hiierto  unexplored 

beuty.    In  them  the 

stinge   curves  and 

ilutions  of  I/Art 

veau.in  its  riotous 

eajer  manifestations, 

innre  only  as  a  sur- 

vivl,  if  they  inhere  at 
The  latest  tend- 
seems  to  be  to- 

wa|s  an  almost  too 

austerity  of  aspect  and  severity  of  line.    It  is  clear  that  the 
lects  of  these  buildings  take  themselves  and  the  movement 

*^h|li  they  represent  seriously,  and  this  gives  their  work  signifi- 

fan:-,  even  when  it  fails  to  "come  off."    I  would  like  to  try  to 

vhat  such  an  achievement  as  the  Wertheim  store  in  Berlin, 

xample  (published  in  the  Review  for  July,  1906),  means, 

in  promise  and  performance,  for  the  art  of  architecture;  but 

_  e  agreed  to  limit  myself  in  this  essay  to  the  discussion  of  the 

ne\^ovement  in  its  more  humble  manifestation, —  that  of  country 

rotiges  and  houses, 
'adequately  characterize  these  I  cannot  escape  using  the  loathed 
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Bromidioms,  "quaint"  and  "picturesque,"  for  they  are  both;  but  I 
hasten  to  add  that  they  seem  to  mc  candid  and  not  affected  in 
their  quaintness,  and  rationally,  not  opcratically,  picturesque.  That 
is  to  say,  they  belong  frankly  and  avowedly  to  the  practical  present, 
and  do  not  hark  back  to  a  beglamoured  and  befoozled  past.  With- 
out affectation  they  are  yet  effective,  happily  escaping  academic 
dullness  on  the  one  hand  and  freakishness  on  the  other.  Their 
greatest  shortcoming,  perhaps,  is  the  lack  of  a  certain  indefinable 

domestic  quality,  that 
fine  flower  which 
blooms  best  in  the  air 
of  England,  where  a 
house  is  indeed  a 
home,  a  blessed  re- 
treat, a  sanctuary  from 
the  world.  It  may  be 
that  this  home  quality 
is  largely  the  product 
of  age  and  association : 
certainly  few  new 
houses  possess  it,  and 
all  that  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  is 
that  they  look  as 
though  they  would 
submit  themselves 
with  a  good  grace  to 
the  kindly  ministra- 
tions of  the  genera- 
tions and  the  years. 
Some  houses  are  to 
the  end  mere  soulless 
aggregations  of  wood 
and  brick  and  plaster; 
they  grow  old  and 
shabby,  but  never  ac- 
quire that  chief  de- 
sideratum, "the  tone 
of  time."  These  Ger- 
man cottages  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  belong 
to  that  category.  One 
can  think  of  them  as 
having  lost  their  look 
of  newness  under  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind  and  rain  of  many 
seasons,  and,  tree-shadowed,  vine-mantled,  to  have  taken  on  a 
deeper,  more  meaningful  expression  than  that  of  the  candid, 
shining  face  of  a  child,  which  is  the  image  in  which  they  now  pre- 
sent themselves  to  my  imagination  —  a  child  in  a  clean  frock,  tightly 
buttoned,  with  hair  freshly  brushed  —  or  braided  —  and  some 
bravery  of  colored  ribbon  somewhere,  to  answer  to  the  brightly 
painted  blinds.  The  figure  may  not  be  a  good  one,  but  two  attri- 
butes of  childhood  they  certainly  possess:  directness  and  simplicity. 
In  the  interiors,  particularly,  plain  surfaces  and  simple  forms  pre- 
dominate. One  notes  with  gratification  a  certain  pleasant  bareness, 


Max  Hans  Kuhne,  Architect. 
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'from  "  Landhaus  und  Garten.") 


a  general  and  accept- 
able absence  of  pic- 
tures and  bric-k-brac 
Indeed,  I  can  pay 
these  interiors  no 
higher  tribute  than  to 
hazard  the  opinion 
that  somewhat  in  this 
^irit  a  Japanese  art- 
ist might  have  met  the 
conditions  of  modem 
life  in  the  matter  of 
chairs  and  tables,  of 
windows,  radiators, 
and  electric  lights. 

It  is  almost  an  act 
of  supererogation  to 
make  any  detailed 
commenlar)'  on  the 
various  houses  shown 
in  the  illustrations,  but 
a  brief  reference  to 
certain  of  them  may 
not  seem  amiss. 

The  felicity  of  the 
photograph  of  the  Villa 
Moras  —  it  is  as  cle\erly 
composed  as  a  modem 
German  lithograph  —  is 
no  doubt  partly  acci- 
dental :  it  owes  something 
to  the  poplar-tree  in  the 
foreground,  and  some- 
thing to  the  point  of  view; 
but  the  "rightness"  of 
the  shape  and  slope  of  the 
roof  is  a  matter  of  archi- 
tecture, not  of  photog- 
raphy. 

It  cannot  be  said  that 
any  adventitious  aids  en- 
hance the  quiet  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  garden 
side  of  the  country  house 
Mailick,  near  I>resden. 
ThtTe  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  accessories  but  a 
slope  of  lawn,  a  wire 
fence,  and  a  meager  little 
tree  or  two,  and  these  en- 


Court  and  Offices,  Country  House  "  Mailick."  Moritzburg.    Richard  Riemerschmid.  Architect 


hance  rather  than  mit- 
igate the  general  air  of 
newness.    These 
buildings    look    new, 
but  they  do  not  lo< ' 
nude,    for    they    a; 
clothed  in  beauty. 
There   is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  adornment, 
but,  like  Trilby,  the\ 
have   "beautiful 
bones."    One  feels 
that  necessity,  guided 
by  good  taste,  has  de- 
termined the  dis{X)si 
t ion  of  everything 
The  factors  which 
make    for   dist  i'^  •  ■ - 
here  are  so  sligi 
unobtrusive  thai  ;bt; 
might    easily    c-stap 
obsenation  altogether 
Note,  for  example,  th' 
cleverness  with  whicl 
a  long,  hard  line  ha 
been  avoided  by  (am 
ing,  in  several  plac' 
stonework    up    into   in 
plaster.     There  is  grea 
subtlety    in    the    mtt 
airved  overhang  (rf^i 
second  story,  and  in  tl 
"bulge"  the  roof  '  I 
just  above  the  ea    - 
like     a     snugly 
down  cap.    The 
ing  of  the  windows  i 
gable  end  shows  the| 
touch  of  an  artist, 
court  view  of  the 

this  same  group 
buildings,  shown  in  th 
lower  picture,  only  in 
creases  one's  admiratioi 
for  a  fine  and  imaflccte< 
bit  of  composition,  thoi 
oughly  rational,  thoi 
oughly  modem. 

The  little  workman' 
cottage,  half  hidden  Ix 


(From  "  [)ekorative  Kunst") 


(From  "Landhaut  und  Oti\en.") 


Medged  Lntrarxf  to  a  Peasant's  Cottage. 


Gardener's  House,  Godesberg. 


Paul  Schultze.  ArchHe 
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ind  its  garden-hedged 
n  trance,   owes   some 
I    its  charm   to   the 
I  thatched    roof,  which 
5'as  the  effect  of  soft- 
■ling  all  the  lines;  but 
jUow  simple,  yet  how 
I  unconventional    these 
ncsare!  Thesquare- 
mclcd  blinds,  paint- 
1  in  two  colors,  might 
nd  a  charm  to  many 
\nurican  houses. 
The  country  house 
!   Laren   has  a  dis- 
nctly  English  flavor, 
is  of  no  particular 
vie,  yet  it  is  instinct 
ith  style.  The  mass  is 
imirable,  the  open- 
i;s  well  shaped  and 
lea  singly  disposed, 
id  the  roof,  with  its 
:iried  outline  and 
undcd    contours,    is 
-  crowning  glor}-  —  like 
woman's  hair.    When 
:icc  achieved  this  sort  of 
hing  looks  easy,  but  the 
arity    of    such    accom- 
■lishments   would    indi- 
te that  in  the  building 
houses,  as  in  the  build- 
i;  of  character;  truth, 
Tiplicity.  directness,  arc 
0    hardest     things    to 
m{)ass,  after  all. 
The  buildings  shown 
the  "Village  Square" 
the  Third  German  .Arts 
111  Crafts  Exhibition  at 
resden   in    1906,  while 
t  altogether  happy  in 
me   of   their  outlines, 
hibit   that   feeling  for 
seniblf,  for  appropriate 
.d   harmonious   acces- 
ries,  which  is  one  of 
c  most  constant  char- 
teristics    of    the    best 


'From  "Dekora6%'e  Kunst") 


ill^ge  Square  o(  the  Gennan  Arts  &  Crafts  L-xhibition.  Dresden.  1906. 
(From  "  Modecne  Baukmnen.*)         ' 


Country  House  of  L.  Mauser.  AuerfoacK 
PioL  Heirakh  Metzeftdori  &  CeocS  Metaendoii  AichAects. 


modern  German 
work,  and  the  lack  of 
which  renders  futile  so 
many  of  our  own 
otherwise  intelligent 
and  well-directed  ef- 
forts. The  fences,  the 
lattices,  the  shrub- 
bery, the  benches, 
e\-en  the  lamp-posts, 
and  most  of  all  the 
watering-trough,  are 
elements  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  color- 
scheme  is  probably 
wcM'ked  out  with  equ^ 
care.  Note  the  Japan- 
esy  "mon"  on  the 
verge-board  at  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  pic- 
ture—  a  little  bit  of 
gratuitous  decoraticm, 
thrown  in.  as  it  were, 
for  full  measure. 
The  first  of  the  two 
country  houses  in  Axier- 
bach  shows  an  admirably 
proportioned  gable  and 
a  well-composed  facade. 
The  third-story  recessed 
loggia  is  treated  with 
great  art,  and  there  is 
another  hint  of  latent 
possibilities  of  or^inal- 
ity  in  the  des^  of  the 
window-Uinds,  things 
which  the  .American 
architect  is  apt  to  leave 
to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  "  mQl  man." 

The  second  house  at 
.\uerbach  is  nuH^e  char- 
acteristic of  the  general 
run  of  German  houses, 
which  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
have  the  effect  (so  char- 
acteristic  of  English 
houses)  of  being  seated, 
but  of  standing.  Like 
this  one,  they  seem  often 


>untr>  House.  Laren. 


H.  P.  Bertage,  .\rchitect        Country  House  of  A.  Mulit-r.  AL:vrL>ach.    Prof.  Heinrkh  Metzeftdori.  AichilecL 
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(From  "  LarKjhaus  und  Garten/*) 


(From  "  Landhaus  und  Carten.") 


House  at  Z-ehlendorf. 


to  be  peering  o%er  their 
garden  walls  with  eyes 
open  to  the  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  land- 
scape. These  same  gar- 
den walls,  by  the  way, 
dcser\e  a  passing  men- 
tion, for  they  are  in  every 
case  designed  with  as 
great  care  as  the  houses 
they  surround,  with  the 
idea  of  contributing  to 
the  effect  of  the  latter. 
This  matter  of  high 
houses  and  low  ones 
opens  up  an  interesting 
line  of  speculation  on  the 
relation  of  architecture 
to  its  environment.  May 
it  not  be  that  the  low 
English  houses  harmon- 
ize best  with  the  flat  Eng- 
lish landscape,  and  that 
the  more  vertical  eiTects 
of  these  German  houses 
are  in  better  keeping 
with  a  hilly  country  ? 

This  collection  of  i)ho- 
tographs  was  not  gath- 
ered together  and  pub- 
lished in  this  number  of 
the  Re\tew  simply  as  a 
pendant  to  that  Essay  of 
Appreciation  which  I 
hope  the  trustful  editor 
may  be  deceived  into  be- 
lieving that  this  is.  They 
are  primarily  intended 
to  help  American  archi- 
tects to  design  better 
homes.  The  way  to  util- 
ize them  to  this  end  is 
not  to  copy  a  roof  here, 


Dr.  Iny.  liermuiin  Muthesiui, 


ii^.i..Ci 


Small  Country  Residence. 


(From  "  Moderne  Bauformen.") 


Double  House, 


Magdahl  Nielsen,  Architect 


an  Alpine  hat  on  Broad- 
way. If  one  is  orthodox 
he  had  better  pass  them 
by  and  stick  to  the  ac- 
credited and  sanctified 
architectural  authorities; 
but  if  by  chance  one  is 
heretically  inclined,  these 
pictures  of  cottages,  and 
the  thronged  pages  of  tht 
Dekorativc  Kunst  anil 
Moderne  Bauformen 
from  which  they  were  in  j 
large  measure  culled,  will ' 
l)e  found  to  record  tht 
progress  of  the  greatest 
architectural  heresy  of 
modern  times  —  a  pari 
and  parcel  of  that  moral, 
intellectual,  and  esthetic 
upheaval  which  is  agi- 
tating Europe,  but  the 
vibrations  of  which  havi 
scarcely  been  felt  as  yet 
on  our  "protected" 
shores.  These  vibra- 
tions can  be  communi- 
cated to  our  conscious- 
ness, in  a  manner,  simply, 
by  the  perusal  of  these 
ambiguous,  fascinating 
pages,  with  the  result 
that,  however  pleasantly 
or  unpleasantly  affected, 
we  can  scarcely  escape 
the  conviction  that  a 
movement  which  has  so 
effectively  aroused  to  ac- 
tivity the  creative  faculty 
in  a  people  who  have 
heretofore  reveled  only 
in  the  hackneyed  and  the 
banal,  must  have  some 


The  White  Horse  and   I  he  Oolden  Fish,"  Bingen. 
Baurat  5pa!dinS,  Architect. 

a  chimney  there,  and  a  window  .somewhere  else,  grafting  each  ap-  hidden  strength,  some  saving  grace;  and  we  are  likely  to  rise  from 
propriated  feature  on  to  some  half-grown  design  of  one's  own,  with  such  perusals  strong  in  the  determination  that  our  own  creative 
the  probable  result  of  making  that  look  as  absurd  as  a  man  wearing        faculty  shall  not  become  atrophied  through  sheer  disuse. 
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An  Ideal  American  Country  Place 

Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  Architects 
By  John  A.  Gade 


m 


R.  E.  D.  MORGAN'S  place  on  the  Wheatley  Hills,  designed 
by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  is  possibly  the  largest, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting,  of  the  country  resi- 
ences  on  Long  Island.  The  buildings  crown  with  their  roofs  and 
jwers  one  of  the  elevations  on  the  northern  shore,  and  cover  an 
nusually  extensive  area,  the  outside  rectangle  measuring  approx- 
nately  280  x  300,  and  the  enclosed  courtyard  about  200  x  180  feet, 
'he  main  building  of  the  house  proper  extends  along  the  southern 
de  of  the  square,  with  a  hall  running  through  the  center  from 
ont  to  back,  and  library  and  dining-room  on  either  side.  On  the 
ijnnecting  arms  of  the  building  are  the  guests'  suites,  and  the 
jitchen  and  service  arrangements. 

j  The  principal  entrance  is  through  the  western  facade,  where  the 

toad  driveway  enters  under  a  large  central  arch.    To  the  right  is 

le  stair  leading  to  the  magnificent  fifty-foot-long  music-room  con- 

;cting,  through  the  schoolroom, 

ith  the  southern  wing.    To  the 

ft  he  the  porter's  lodge  and  the 

lapel.   The  northern  arm  of  the 

dangle  has  on  its  axe  the  water- 

wer  that  dominates  the  entire 

joup;  while  to  the  west  lie  the 

essroom,    storage-rooms,    and 

lundry.     Cloisters   connect  the 

apel  with  the  adjacent  build- 

gs,  and  on  the  court  side,  north, 

st,  and  west,  the  composition 

bound  together  by  colonnades. 

The  group  presents  a  most  in- 

•uctive  and  intelligent  handling 

a    difficult    problem.      The 

iound  chosen  contained  many 

Tying  levels,  necessitating  the 

i)st  careful  study  of  different 

tvations,    heights    of    ceilings 

roofs;  the  building   of   ter- 

:es  and  the  communication  of 

irs.   The  grades  of  the  ground 

"ther  complicated  the  problem 

designing  so  large  a  group  of 

lildings,    making    them    most  ,.,    ,.. 

c3  ficult  of  treatment  without  pro- 

c-ing  an  objectionably  promi-  1^^^  p,^^  ^j 

Dit  and  high  effect.    The  archi- 

t(  ts  have  adapted  the  local  type  of  architecture  to  meet  their  local 
ii'ds,  taking  the  old  Long  Island  farmhouse  indigenous  to  the  soil 
a  their  prototype,  treating  each  detail  with  great  simplicity,  and 
crying  out  every  feature  with  the  utmost  restraint.  The  buildings 
dlnot  seem  to  stand  alone  in  the  landscape,  but  blend  into  its  very 
tour,  with  roofs  and  chimneys  breaking  the  sky-line  at  varying 
li'^hts.  The  roofs,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  all  the  buildings,  with 
tfl  exception  of  the  chapel,  are  shingled,  the  shingles  being  now 
toed  by  the  weather  into  an  inconspicuous  silvery  gray.  The 
tilimings,  columns,  and  balustrades  —  all  of  the  least  decorative 
t>p  —  are  painted  white.  On  all  sides  the  effect  of  the  group  has 
bjn  enhanced  with  carefully  disposed  greenery.  The  main  front  is 
fiyly  planted  on  a  terrace.  Vines  clamber  up  almost  every  post 
aijl  rail,  and  trees  conceal  the  less  interesting  features.  Box  and 
pi  et  have  been  profusely  employed,  until  the  house  and  garden 
s«  n  as  one.  The  pergolas  and  treiUage  that  connect  them  make 
th  relationship  of  the  broad  gardens  and  the  buildings  most  inti- 
nte  in  character.  Box  borders  every  grass-plot  and  marks  each 
arle.  Throughout,  everything  is  essentially  countrified,  simple, 
ai.  homelike.    None  of  it,  though  built  on  a  most  extensive  scale 


and  probably  at  considerable  cost,  is  either  pretentious  or  imposing. 
It  finely  illustrates  all  the  possibilities  of  solving  a  problem  with 
taste  and  simplicity.  It  exemplifies  the  great  chances  which  lie  in 
the  skilful  adaptation  to  great  demands  of  local  and  unpretentious 
forms  of  architecture.  And  there  is  a  .sound  soul  in  the  sound  Ixxly. 
The  interior  is  even  more  interesting  than  the  exterior. 

No  special  type  or  jjeriod  of  architecture  has  been  adhered  to. 
All  has  been  done  with  strength  and  simplicity.  Too  much  elab- 
oration would  have  been  offensive.  It  is  English  more  than  any- 
thing else,  of  the  type  produced  by  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  coun- 
try gentleman. 

Take  the  music  or  ball  room.  Its  walls  are  completely  covered 
with  oak  panels  of  ])lain  unmolded  stiles  and  rails,  the  fireplace  has 
neither  a  molding  nor  a  surface  carved,  the  beams  and  plaster  sur- 
faces of  the  ceiling  follow  the  outer  collar-beams  of  the  roof.   Take 

the  main  entrance-door  at  its  end. 

The  projections  of  its  trim  and 
frame  and  pediment  are  of  the 
slightest.  It  is  the  refinement  of 
the  moldings,  the  proportions, 
the  intelligent  combination  and 
use  of  the  various  materials, 
which  produce  the  felicitous  effect. 
In  the  principal  rooms  the  ceil- 
ings have  been  treated  in  the  old 
farmhouse  manner.  The  true 
constructional  beams  have  been 
employed  to  obtain  the  effect; 
and  the  great  surfaces  of  the 
larger  joists,  as  deep  as  sixteen 
inches  in  the  wider  spans,  have 
been  rough-adzed  —  as  in  the 
old  days  before  saws  and  planing- 
mills.  The  floors  have  been  laid 
of  irregular  widths  of  inch-thick 
planks,  varying  from  six  to  six- 
teen inches  wide.  Their  lengths 
have  been  nailed  by  wooden  pegs, 
their  joints  left  wide  apart,  and 
caulked  as  the  deck  of  a  boat,  to 
allow  for  the  swelling  and  con- 
traction inevitable  in  such  large 

o  ., ..  ^  ^  surfaces.    The  treatment  of  the 

Building  Group.  ,        ,  ,    ^       , 

woodwork  and  fireplaces  is  no- 
ticeable. Neither  varnish  nor  high  gloss  has  been  employed.  The 
woodwork  has  been  left  practically  "natural,"  or  very  slightly 
stained  and  waxed.  The  fireplace  openings  are  effective  because  of 
their  huge  size  instead  of  by  surrounding  carxing.  A  man  can  stand 
erect  inside  their  deep  splays,  which  are  merely  crowned  by  a  few 
molded  courses  and  a  little  pleated  petticoat  of  gray  linen.  Every 
detail  is  carried  out  in  a  similar  manner.  The  doors  have  the  old- 
fashioned  iron  locks;  the  cornices  consist  of  a  simple  wooden  frieze 
carrying  around  the  lines  of  the  deeper  beams.  The  moldings  are 
without  carved  ornament,  as  are  also  the  trims  and  rails.  The 
library,  too,  is  absolutely  unarchitectural.  One  feels  it  is  essentially 
a  room  in  which  to  lead  and  study.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  distract- 
ing wall-paper  or  of  shelves  to  carry  worthless  knickknacks.  The 
cornice-molds  have  been  brought  forward  to  the  face  of  the  shelving, 
which  runs  from  floor  to  ceiling,  so  that  the  cases  are  unnoticeable. 
The  backs  of  the  books  make  the  effect,  produce  the  color,  and 
provide  the  wall-surfaces  of  the  room.  No  paneling  or  Spanish 
leather  could  have  done  it  so  simply  and  so  well;  no  laboriously 
studied  cases  with  paneled  pilasters  and  glazed  and  muntined 
doors  would  have  looked  as  consistent  nor  as  dignified. 
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PLATL5 

'LATES  LVII.—LXIV'.— Residence  for  E.  D.  Morgan,  Esq.,  at 
Westbury,  L.  I.  (Photographic  Views).  McKim,  Mead  &  White, 
Architects. 


"^  0  much  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints  firmly  fixing  a  ma- 
^  jor  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  now  notorious  Pennsylva- 
^  nia  State  Capitol  .steal  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  "  architect, " 
,  M.  Huston,  that  it  is  well  for  the  public  credit  of  the  profession 

if  surpri.sing  —  to  find  the  standing  of  that  gentleman  and  his 

ight  (?)  to  the  title  "architect"  so  clearly  and  comprehensively 

ated  as  it  is  in  the  leading  article  contributed  to  the  October 

imbcr  of  Everybody's  Magazine  by  Mr.  Owen  Wister  —  him.self 

Philadclphian,  if  report  speaks  true. 

After  a  resume  of  the  extravagant  items  of  the  charges,  a  tersely 

ndenscd  hi.story  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Trea.sury  and  of  Mr.  Quay 
the  rca.son  for  the  impossibility  of  .separating  the  two  accounts 

•soon  apparent  —  there  prominently  appears  a  picture  of  "the 
ihitect    Hu.ston,"  who.se   youth,    self-assertive    confidence,  and 

ai^inous  certainty  of  him.self  are  all  equally  evident  at  a  glance. 

There  next  follows  a  terse  account  of  the  method  of  deciding  on 
!■  architect  and  accepting  plans,  that  cannot  be  better  than  di- 

tly  quoted:  "By  Act  of  April  14,  1897,  provision  had  been  made 

the  erection  of  a  new  Capitol  building,  and  $550,000  had  been 
appropriation  limiting  its  structural  cost.  Eight  prominent 
:  hitectural  firms  were  invited  to  compete.  Suddenly  the  com- 
I  ttee  revoked  its  program.  From  the  political  blur  of  all  this 
iicrges  a  new  competition  ^  everybody  cordially  invited.  But 
t'  Institute  of  Architects  pas-sed  a  formal  resolution,  forbidding 
;v  of  its  members  to  deal  with  the  politicians  and  their  Capitol. 

icre  was  now  built  the  $550,000  Capitol,  a  brick  shell  evidently 
'ant  to  be  temporary,  as  it  was.  By  Act  of  July  18,  1901,  a  Cap- 

1  Building  Commission  was  created  'to  construct,  build,  and 
I  nplete  the  State  Capitol,'  the  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $4,000,- 
C3.  Significant  indeed  is  the  proviso  that  none  but  Pennsylvania 
a  hitccts  would  be  eligible.  A  third  competition  was  now  invited, 
''■.  Ware,  of  Columbia  University,  to  perform  the  office  of  profes- 

nal  adviser.  No  architects  of  .standing  entered  this  competition, 
ail  over  its  fini.sh  gathers  a  blur  —  that  blur  which  invariably 
souds  all  crucial  moments  in  the  doings  of  the  Quay  political 
o|pring.  We  are  now  entering  the  crowded  intricacies  of  this 
kg  and  well-prepared  plot.  Out  of  the  competition  blur  emerges 
r  -ston,  who.se  premature  boast  that  he  was  to  be  chosen  architect 
sjils  the  appearance  of  the  simulated  competition.  Against  this 
Cilice  of  Huston  the  In.stitute  of  American  Architects  formally 
p  tested.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  protest.  On  his  entering 
tlj  competition,  Huston's  resignation  from  the  T-Square  Club 
wji  reque-sted,  and  accepted  —  but  he  had  got  the  Capitol,  and 
'M  Capitol  had  got  him,  an  inexperienced  novice,  and  conse- 
qmtly  sure  to  be  amenable  to  the  suggestion  of  those  who  had  so 
dijinguished  him." 

M  quite  so  clear  is  a  later  statement  that  "Governor  Penny- 


packer  secured  Huston  for  his  board  "  (the  Board  of  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings,  under  who.se  direction  the  Capitol  wa.s  furnished) 
"for  the  consideration  of  four  per  cent  upon  everything."  Rather 
a  confusing  statement  this;  but  as,  at  the  much  expanded  prices 
that  prevailed,  this  "four  per  cent"  meant  actually  a  commi.ssion 
equal  to  fifty  per  cent  —  and  more  — of  the  ordinary  prices  of 
the.se  various  furnishings,  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  all,  this  appar- 
ently small  commission  was,  indeed,  well  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice!  Mr.  Huston's  manner  of  running  his  office  and  obtain- 
ing estimates  on  his  plans  and  .specifications  (which  the  article  next 
describes)  may  appear  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  to  the  public; 
who  are  here  better  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  methods  in 
general  practice,  and  .so  they  can  the  more  readily  comprehend 
the  real  circum.stances. 

Mr.  Wister  further  says,  perhaps  better  than  he  knows,  "The 
Capitol  —  outside  —  looks  as  much  like  other  Capitols  as  any 
banana  looks  like  the  rest  of  the  bunch!"  (We  fear  this  rude  state- 
ment might  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  the  unnumbered  Cla.ssic 
churches  of  modern  Rome!)  "Inside,  it  is  a  monstrous  botch 
of  bad  arrangement,  bad  lighting,  bad  ventilation,  and  the  mo.st 
bloated  bad  taste."  (From  this  he  hastens  to  except  Miss  Oakley's 
beautiful  paintings,  Mr.  Mercer's  titles,  and  the  work  of  Van  Ingen 
and  Barnard  —  pray,  why  not  of  Abbey  ?)  While  his  characteriza- 
tion of  the  standard  of  taste  of  the  common  people,  to  whom 
the  building  is  expected  to  appeal,  that  follows,  i.s,  for  its  prob- 
able truth  and  exactnes.s,  to  be  read  more  with  tears  than  with 
laughter.  The  building's  "total  lack  of  individuality  and  dis- 
tinction, its  great  aimless  bulk,  its  bilious,  overeaten  decoration, 
its  swollen  bronzes,  its  varicose  chandeliers,  express  their"  (the 
common  people's)  "notion  of  the  grand  and  the  desirable,  .  .  . 
the  impressive,  superb,  and  the  beautiful!" 

This  story's  moral  lies  plain  to  view:  A  young  man  of  great 
ambition  deliberately  planned  for  himself  a  career  in  which  he 
proposed  to  be  bigger  than  his  profession,  with  the  result  that  be- 
fore middle  life  he  is  utterly  discredited  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
penitentiary.  The  men  who  have  known  Huston  since  he  began 
to  practise  recall  his  contemptuous  references  to  those  who  wasted 
their  time  at  Architects'  Conventions  and  club  meetings,  when  they 
might  better  be  "getting  next."  They  remember  his  bombastic 
interviews  and  speeches,  one  in  particular,  "Religion  in  Stone," 
and  they  now  remember  with  amu.sement  his  apparent  success. 

His  vulgar  building  .speaks  for  itself;  and  out  of  the  .scandal 
which  this  monument  to  his  ignorance  has  aired,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  may  learn  that  there  is  a  chance  of  better  results 
when  the  profession  endorses  a  building-scheme  than  whcn^it  pub- 
licly protests,  as  it  did  in  no  uncertain  terms  during  the  first  year 
or  two  of  the  preliminary  stages  of  this  work  I 

FROM  recently  compiled  statistics  it  appears  thkt,  outside  of 
the  largest  cities  —  instanced  by  New  York  and  Chicago  — 
where  the  amount  of  stock  transactions  raises  them  to 
the  importance  of  "money  centers,"  there  has  been  a  general 
improvement  in  building  conditions.  In  thirty  representative 
cities  building  permits  taken  out  in  August  equal  a  value  of 
$18,462, 528.oo,distributed  among  7,482  buildings  — a  considerable 
increase  over  the  $17,408,774.00  cost  of  the  6,88.^  buildings  started 
in  August  of  the  previous  year.  Even  more  indicative  are  certain 
figures  obtained  by  contrasting  the  building  permits  granted  in 
Greater  New  York  with  totals  obtained  from  forty-three  other 
cities  for  the  month  of  July,  the  average  building  gain  among  the 
latter  being  4%  over  July  of  1906,  while  the  building  permits  in 
Greater  New  York  show  a  decrease  of  20%! 

The  fact  is,  that  while  the  larger  interests  and  the  stock-market 
centers  have  become  un.settled  by  the  artificial  juggling  of  the 
market,  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  those  sections  far 
removed  from  this  unstable  business  ( ?)  barometer,  the  continued 
gradual  increase  of  building-operations  indicates  the  steady  gain 
in  prosperity  that  is  the  fact!  Outside  of  government  work  (the 
near  approach  of  a  general  election  always  presages  large  appro- 
priations for  buildings  in  the  home  districts  of  Congressmen  and 
Representatives  standing  for  reelection),  it  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing that  while  "fewer  large  structures"  are  going  up,  "an  in- 
creased number  of  smaller  buildings"  are  in  process  of  construction. 
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(from  "The  BikkbuiWei.") 


(From  "Architecture.") 


(Prom  "The  Brickbuilder.") 


Madison  Ave.  Church  Parish  House,  N.  Y. 
Butler  &  Rodman,  Architects. 

THE  first  and  third  prize  designs 
in  the  open,  or  preliminary, 
competition  for  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Rejjublics, 
Washington,  are  jjublished  in  Archi- 
tecture for  August.  There  is  a  manifest 
effort  in  the  first  of  the.se  schemes  to 
carry  out  something  of  the  idea  indi- 
cated, if  we  remember  correctly,  in  the 
invitation  to  the  competition,  and  so 
give  a  suggestion  of  Spani,sh-American 
architecture.  It  doesn't  .seem  to  us, 
however,  that  in  its  published  form  re- 
course has  been  had  to  the  more  ad- 
mirable category  of  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican vernacular.  As  for  the  second  de- 
sign, tile  roofs  and  window -grilles  .seem 
to  be  about  the  only  concession  to  this 
request  that  has  been 
made.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, appears  more  in- 
teresting and  character- 
istic than  that  of  the 
premiated  scheme. 

Various  views  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of 
Mr.  Ca.ss  Gilbert's  Essex 
County  Court  House, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  follow, 
one  of  which  we  reprint. 
.A  particularly  effective 
building  is  the  Hoat- 
Hou.se  in  Fro.spcct  Park 
by  Me.s.sTs.  Helmle  & 
Huberty,  well  compo.sed 
and  admirably  thought 
out.    .Messrs.  Palmer  & 


Interior,  Lssex  Coimls    i.  mirt  House,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Cass  Gilbert,  Architect. 

Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(From  "  The  Architect,"  London.) 


Baldachino,  Westminster  Ciitho(lr,il. 
The  late  J.  F.  Bentiey,  Architect. 


(From  "Architecture.") 


Boat-house,  Prosptect  Park,  Brooklyn, 


Helmle  &  Huberty,  Architects. 


"  Hermitage"  Hotel,  Seventh  A\  i  ■..  Niw  "i  < 
Robert  D.  Kohn,  Architect  I 

Horn  hostel's  competitive  design  for  i 
St.  Louis  Public  Library  is  publishi 
and  as  well  the  plan  and  persjjective ' 
the    same    architects    for    a    propos 
stadium,  etc.,  for  Columbia  Universit 
In  the  latter  case,  the  work  is  mai 
festly  an  effort  to  use  reinforced  co 
crete  on  structural  and  logical  lines.' 
Messrs.  Warren  &  Wetmore's  stall 
in  West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  New  Yoi 
Messrs.   Carrere    &  Hastings's  olli 
for  an   Insurance   Company,  Mc.ss 
Butler    &    Rodman's   Baptist   Pari 
House,   and   Mr.   Robert   D.   Kohi 
Bachelor   Apartment-House,  all  in: 
lishcd  in  The  Brickbuilder  for  Augu 
are   vigorous   and    modern   essay.s 
composition  and  proportion.   None  h 
any  conspicuous  leanii 
toward    any    recogniz 
style,    which    is  by 
means  a  bad  thing,  1 
each  is  handled  freely  a 
independently,witl 
careful  regard  to  adap 
tion  to  function.  Pits( 
ally,  the  colo.s.sal  scale 
the  upper  portion  of  i 
apartment-hou.sc   d  o 
not  appeal  to  us,  but  I 
main  wall-surface  i.s  ; 
mirable    and    the    b; 
vigorous  and  convincii, 
Messrs.   Peabody  j 
Stearns'   Weld  Bo' 
house,    and    their   al 
get  her   charming  n 
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(from  "The  Brickbuildi-r." 

Unce  in  Tarry  town, 
<vw  York,  Mr.  B.  W. 
i  I  orris's  house  in  New- 

k,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Horace 
Irumbauer's  house  and 
liable  in  Penllyn,  Penn., 
11(1  Messrs.  Helmle  & 
luberty's  Athletic 
iuilding  in  Prospect 
';irk,  Brooklyn,  arc 
lore  conservative  in 
heir  stylistic  antece- 
cnts,  but  each  is  worked 
lit  with  great  refine- 
unt  and  erudition. 

Messrs.  Chittenden  & 

'I ting's  house  in  De- 
,(it,  published  in  The 
merican   Architect    for 

ugust  3,  is  .still  another  example  of  thoughtful  Georgian  design; 
11(1  while  there  are  several  other  instances  of  good  domestic  work 
1  this  magazine  for  the  month,  its  chief  value  lies  in  a  number 
f  ])hotographs  of  the  altogether  wonderful  architecture  of  Siena. 

From  The  Inland  Architect  for  August  we  republish  a  photo- 
iraph  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Barney's  interesting  and  extremely  individual 
111  Saints  Church,  Richmond,  Va. 


Athlet 


Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn. 


Helmle  &  Huberty,  Architects. 


Many  of  the  competitive  designs  for 
ic-  St.  Louis  Public  Library  are  printed 
!  The  Western  Architect  for  August. 
Ir.  Cass  Gilbert's  splendid  plan  is 
slantly  convincing,  but  the  elevation 
irdly  seems  to  live  up  to  the  promise 
the  plan  itself,  though  this  defect 
ay  easily  be  corrected  by  further 
iidy.  None  of  the  designs  seems 
holly  successful,  so  far  as  exterior 
catmcnt  is  concerned,  all  being  rather 
iki  and  uninteresting. 

The  bank  buildings  of  Baltimore 
rm  the  subject  of  the  leading  article 

The  Architectural  Record  for  August, 
early  all  of  them  are  of  the  modern 
le-story  type,  and  good,  bad,  and  in- 

(From  "Ttie  Architect.") 


(From  "The  Architect,"  London.) 


different  as  the  case  may 
be;  among  the  former 
ranking  most  certainly 
Messrs.  Taylor  & 
Knowlcs  National  Me- 
chanics Bank,  Messrs. 
Baldwin  &  Pennington's 
National  Bank  of  Balti- 
more, and  Me-ssrs.  Spcrr>' 
and  York  &  Sawyer's 
Provident  Savings  Bank. 
Mr.  Cass  Gilbert's  West 
Street  Building  is  also 
illustrated,  and  there  is  a 
very  interesting  illus- 
trated article  on  an 
ancient  model  of  the 
little  Church  of  St.  Mac- 
lou  in  Rouen.  The 
Architectural  School  of  Harvard  University  takes  its  place  in  the 
series  of  papers  of  the  dilTerent  schools  of  architecture  and  contains 
a  large  number  of  illustrations  of  the  work  of  recent  students. 

Christian  Art  for  August  has  a  fine  frontispiece  of  St.  Dominic 
from  the  photograph  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  elaborately  illustrated 
articles  on  church  embroidery,  fonts,  and  Dor^  Abbey,  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  singularly  beautiful  plans 
and  elevations  submitted  in  the  Union 
Theological  competition  by  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert.  The  plan  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  effective  thus  far  pub- 
lished, and  the  elevations  are  of  a  vivid 
type  of  modem  Gothic  that  is  compe- 
tent to  the  last  degree. 

In  Indoors  and  Out  for  August  is  an 
article  on  California  residences,  many 
of  which  are  singularly  charming  and 
individual,  several  of  them  showing  a 
distinct  Japanese  influence.  This  en- 
tire number  has  a  great  quantity  of 
unusually  effective  domestic  work. 
House  and  Garden  is  less  successful  in 
this  particular  direction,  and  The 
House  Beautijul  can  scarcely  be  con- 

(From  "  Ttie  Inland  ArchHecL") 


United  Kingdom  Provident  Institution,  Strand,  W.  C. 
H.  T.  Hare.  Architect. 

(From  "The  Builder,"  London.) 


<^  ck  Tower,  St.  George's  Circus,  L.  C. 
Ian  F.  Grole.  Aicliitecl. 


Competition  Design  for  Wesleyan  Hall.  Westminster. 
W.  F.  Harber.  Architect 


All  Saints  Church.  Richmond,  Va. 
J.  Stewart  Barney,  ArchHecL 
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(From  "  The  Architect,"  London.) 


sidered  successful  at  all,  except 
in  its  collection  of  photographs 
of  attractive  female  models. 

The  best  things  in  the  English 
magazines  for  the  month  are 
photographs  of  two  of  the  new 
altars  in  Westminster  Cathe- 
dral published  in  The  Architect, 
lx)th  designed  by  the  late  J.  F. 
Bentley.  The  view  of  the  high 
altar  is  published  in  the  issue  for 
August  9;  that  of  the  Chapel  of 
SS.  Augustine  and  Gregory,  Au- 
gust 23.  Of  the  two,  we  far  prefer 
the  little  reretlos  in  the  side  chapel. 
The  high  altar,  while  startlingly 
original  and  unquestionably  im- 
pressive, is  almost  too  theatrical 
for  its  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  side  altar  with  its 
reredos  and  decoration  is  quite 
wonderful  in  its  mingling  of 
Byzantine  and  modern  qualities. 
Nothing  better  than  this  harmony 
of  marble  and  mosaic  has  been 
achieved  in  recent  times.  ."Ipart 
from  these  photographs,  there  is 
little  of  very  vast  importance  in 
this  magazine,  though  we  reprint 
from  the  issue  for  August  16  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  accident 
that  will  happen  even  in  the 
best  regulated  municipalities.  This  clock  tower  in  London  is  about 
as  lacking  in  elements  that  are  either  monumental  or  beautiful  as 
might  occur  in  the  least  civilized  of  communities,  instead  of  hav- 
ing unexpectedly  materialized  in  this  center  of  civilization.  One 
wonders  how  it  happened.    We  also  reprint  from  the  number  for 

(From  "  The  Brickbuilder.") 


Chapel  of  55.  Augustine  and  Gregory,  Westminster  Cathedral. 
The  late  J.  F.  Bentley,  Architect. 


August  23  a  detail  of  Mr.  H.  f 
Hare's  United  Kingdom  Provi 
dent  Institution,  London,  as  a 
example  of  a  clever  and  effectiv 
use  of  sculpture,  even  if  the  last 
displayed  is  not  always  impec 
cable. 

Ir  The  Builder,  beginning  wit 
the  issue  for  August  3,  is  appeal 
ing  a  singularly  valuable  serie 
of  articles  on  "English  Churcl 
Planning,"  by  Mr.  Francis  Bonc^ 
These  promise  to  offer  the  keer 
est  analysis  of  their  subject  tha 
has  thus  far  appeared.  Th 
architecture  illustrated  during  th 
month  is  not  of  a  type  that  hoU 
one  long,  except,  perhaps,  in  on 
instance,  which  we  reprint  — ; 
competitive  scheme  for  a  Wes? 
leyan  conventicle  in  London, 
somewhat  unprecedented  cssa 
in  modernism. 

An  illustrated  article  on  tk 
British  Museum  extension,  an 
another  on  the  design  for  th 
Palace  of  Peace  at  the  Hague,  b 
Messrs.  Hally  &  Page,  form  th 
principal  contents  of  The  Arch 
iectural  Review  (London)  fc 
August.  The  latter  design,  whil 
quite  sufficiently  skinny  an 
scholastic,  is  certainly  enormously  better  than  the  lamentable  prod 
uct  premiated  by  the  International  jury  and  now  threatening  1 
become  an  actuality.  Some  day  we  hope  to  acquire  the  mudi 
desired  information  as  to  just  why  the  lot  fell  upon  the  deplorahl 
design  now  in  process  of  erection. 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder.") 
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Detail.  West  Street  Building,  New  York. 
Cais  Ciilliert,  Architect. 


Stable,  139  West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 
Warren  &  Wetmore,  Architects. 
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Lxterior  Plaster  Construction,  III. 

By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


THE  great  variety  in  the  ways  and  means  of  applying  exterior 
plastering  to  a  wooden  framed  dwelling  is  more  than 
equalled  by  the  many  methods  of  constructing  a  more  per- 

lanent  wall  and  preparing  it  for  surfacing  with  cement  or  plaster. 

1  ithin  the  last  few  years  there  have  sprung  up,  in  different  sec- 

ons  of  the  country ,«employments  of  hollow  terra-cotta  block  —  as 

substitute  for  brick;  of  cement  —  cast  in  place,  or  in  block  form; 

1(1  of  various  combinations  of  cast  blocks,  poured  concrete,  and 

oUow  terra-cotta  tile,  each  possessing  some  merits  of  construction 

r  inexpense  and,  in  number,  far  surpassing  the  various  methods 
carrying  cement  plaster  on  a  wood  frame  that  have  already  been 

scribed.*      It    is    the 

incipal    among    these 

)nstructions    that    will 

3W  be  compared,  as  all 

le  information  we  have 
present  are  the  biased 
and    frequently    mis- 

■  presented  —  state- 

(.nts  of  the  individual 

aimants,  upon  which  it 
hardly  safe  to  rely. 

Aside  from  the  meth- 

Is  of  construction  — 

ith  which  the  text  that 

Hows   will    be    princi- 

lUy  concerned  —  there 

c  practically  but  two 

fferent  exterior  plaster 
atments:    one    based 

ion  the  use  of  a  heavy 

pent  coating  of  about 

0  parts  sand  to  one  of 

Iment,  with  a  possible 

ditional  thin  coating 
I  obtain  surface  texture 
<  color;  and  some  one 
( the  sc\'eral  schemes  of 
ijing  a  mixture  of  cc- 
r-nt  and  lime  plaster, 
l)reviously  described. 

iln  taking  up  the  use  of  stucco  applied  on  brickwork,  it  is  as  well 
t'state,  first,  that  it  is  not  an  inexpensive  process.  It  costs  as  much, 
a  trifle  more,  as  the  four  inches  of  exterior  pressed  brick  that 
i-^ht  otherwise  finish  the  wall.  Its  advantages  over  the  wood- 
fmcfl  Ijuilding  lie  principally  in  its  warmth,  permanency,  and 
f '-resisting  qualities —  in  appearance  it  is  often  hardly  to  be  dis- 
t'guished  from  the  cheaper  form  of  plaster  construction  on  wood. 
)n  brickwork,  stucco  may  be  applied  in  one-coat,  in  two-coat, 
Ojin  throe-coat  work,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Gcn- 
e  lly  speaking,  when  one  thick  coat  of  plaster  is  used  it  resembles 
u:onsistency  and  looks  the  ordinary  cement  mortar  used  in  laying 
a  rick  wall,  being  sometimes  trowel-surfaced  with  a  wash  of  nearly 
DLt  cement.  For  two-coat  work  a  similar  material  is  used  for  the 
fit  coat  and  the  outer  surfacing  may  be  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
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methods  of  slap-<lashing  customarily  in  use  on  the  plastered  dwell- 
ing. The  same  is  true  of  three-coat  work  on  brick,  save  that  then 
the  outer  two  coats  may  be  the  same  as  arc  applied  on  exterior  wire- 
lathed  dwellings,  the  second  coat  being  especially  valuable  to  bring 
the  plaster  to  an  even  surface;  so  that  run  moldings,  or  plaster  and 
cement.or  clay  members,  may  then  fit  back  against  the  surface  with 
greater  exactness. 

In  brickwork  newly  laid  to  receive  a  cement-mortar  facing,  the 
joints  may  be  made  both  wide  and  deep,  there  being  no  attempt  — 
rather  the  contrary  —  to  "even  up"  the  mortar  and  bring  it  out 
to  the  face  of  the  joint.   The  rougher  and  more  unequal  the  mortar 

face  in  the  joint,  and  the 
deeper  it  is  set  back  from 
the  face  of  the  brick- 
work, the  more  certainly 
and  firmly  will  the  sur- 
face cement  take  hold  of 
and  cling  to  the  wall.  A 
brick  wall  built  to  re- 
ceive an  outer  surfacing 
of  stucco  should  be  laid 
up  in  pure  cement  mor- 
tar, omitting  all  lime,  a.s 
the  latter  sometimes  oc- 
casions the  stains  or 
efflorescence  appearing 
on  the  finished  surface 
of  the  stucco.  Some 
makes  of  brick  are  also 
objectionable  for  the 
same  reason,  and  the\- 
should  be  promptly  re- 
jected when  intended  for 
this  purpose. 

In  some  cases  the  bond 
between  the  brick  and 
mortar  may  be  strength- 
ened by  laying  up  the 
walls  with  brick  courses 
alternately  projected  and 
recessed  a  half-inch  (Fig. 
13).  This  is  especially  important  when  it  is  intended  to  finish  the 
surface  of  the  wall  in  one  heavy  thick  coat  of  cement,  as  the  surface 
then  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  masonry  wall.  For  the  same 
causes,  nothing  makes  a  better  base  to  hold  a  thick  cement  facing 
than  a  wall  built  of  rough  quarry  and  ledge  stone;  as  the  irregular 
interstices  and  rough  mortar  joints  offer  the  best  jxjssible  provision 
for  the  firm  adherence  of  the  outer  coating.  Even  when  it  is  ex- 
pected to  use  metal  lath  over  a  brick  wall,  the  rougher  surfaces  are 
desirable,  as  they  offer  better  opportunities  for  keying  or  "tieing  in  " 
the  plaster  coat  back  of  the  lath  mesh. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  plaster  over  an  old  brick  wall 
various  means  are  used.  Sometimes  a  large  number  of  nails  are 
driven  into  the  joints;  sometimes  —  when  the  joints  are  sufficiently 
open  —  a  chisel  may  be  taken  and  the  joints  roughly  broken  out, 
so  securing  a  sufficient  tie,  or,  on  the  most  dubious  cases,  metal 
lath  may  even  be  applied  entirely  over  the  surface  of  the  brick, 


H.  B.  Quennel, 

on  Brick. 


Architect. 
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Fi^.  13.    Brooks  House  during  construction. 

care  being  taken  to  fasten  it  securely 
back  to  the  wall,  especially  at  the  lath- 
joints.  Some  variations  of  expanded 
and  herring-bone  metal,  especially  if  a 
stififening  rib  is  added,  provide  greater 
opportunities  for  the  mortar  "keying 
in  "  back  of  the  openings.  An  ordinary 
wire  cloth  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
.space  back  of  the  metal  strands  to  allow  of  a  certain  clinch,  unless 
it  is  a  reinforced  cloth  containing  the  projecting  ribs  that  brace  and 
hold  it  away  from  the  surface  of  the  wall  behind.  In  the  use  of  any 
form  of  metal  lath,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly 
secure  it  back  to  the  wall  —  especially  at  all  points  where  it  abuts 
upon  openings,  or  against  furrings,  or  whatever  else  may  occasion 
breaks  in  the  exterior  surface  and  finish. 

It  is  not  best  to  use  wood  furring  when  lathing  for  an  exterior 
plaster  surface  upon  an  old  pressed-brick  wall.  The  added  ex- 
pense of  material  and  fastening,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  be- 
ing certain  that  the  furrings  are  permanently  secured  to  the  walls, 
make  it  preferable  to  employ  a  reinforced  wire  or  metal  lath  for 
this  purpose.  Of  course,  lif  metal  lath  is  used,  that  same  care  is  de- 
manded in  protecting  all  horizontal  or  perpendicular  joints — and  es- 
pecially that  point  where  the  plaster  finishes  along  the  upper  edge  of 
the  waJl —  as  has  been  emphasized  in  the  previous  articles;  so  that 
there  may  be  no  possible  way  of  the  water  getting  in  back  of  the 
plaster  when,  on  accoimt  of  the  impermeable  character  of  the  sur- 
face offered  by  the  brickwork,  it  is  certain  to  be  conducted  down 
between  the  surface  plastering  and  the  face  of  the  brick  wall,  in- 
evitably causing  a  separation  between  the  two  and  an  eventual 
break  —  of  greater  or  less  seriousness,  according  only  to  the  time 
that  the  leak  has  existed  and  the  amount  of  water  that  has  been 
admitted  back  of  the  exterior  plaster  face. 

In  case  the  bricks  of  the  wall-face  are  very  smooth,  some  further 
precaution  may  prove  necessary.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to 
roughen  the  entire  sur- 
face by  going  over  it 
with  a  chisel  and 
splintering  the  indi- 
vidual brick  faces  by 
blows  directed  against 
the  edge  at  the  joint, 
so  obtaining  a  serrated 
surface  that  will  make 
a  secure  plaster-hold 
at  a  less  expense  than 
the  cost  of  lath  and 
furring.  This  method 
is,  too,  preferable  to 
any  use  of  wood  strips 
as  furring,  or  even  to 
the  best  possible  treat- 
ment in  metal  lath. 
Even  when  Clinton 
wire  cloth  with  the 
channels  or  wire  stif- 
fcning  back  of  it, 
holding    it    three- 


Brooks  House,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ldwin  H.  Hewitt,  Architect 


Fig.  14.   Brooks  House  before  plastering. 


eighths  or  one-half  of  an  inch  clear  of 
the  wall-surface,  is  used,  it  is  difficult 
to  feel  absolutely  assured  that  it  is  so 
securely  fastened  back  against  the 
brickwork  that  it  will  never  get  away. 
That  plaster  may  be  applied  on  old 
painted  pressed  brick  is  instanced  by  a 
brick  chimney  that  had  been  painted 


J.  A.  Bailey  House,  Ml.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Van  VIeck  &  Ckildsinith,  Architects. 


four  coats  of  oil,  which  was  successfully  covered  by  cement  stucco, 
merely  by  first  cleaning  out  the  joints;  so  giving  the  cement  a 
chance  to  attach  itself  to  the  unpainted  brick  in  these  interstices 
when  it  could  not  obtain  any  hold  upon  the  glossy  oiled  and  painted 
surfaces  of  the  brick  faces. 

In  the  We.st  and  Northwest,  on  new  work  where  the  brick  courses 
have  been  alternately  recessed  and  projected  (Fig.  14),  one  thick 
coat  of  cement  plaster  covering  the  outer  projection  of  the  brick 
by  from  five-eighths  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  frequently  em- 
ployed. Sometimes  the  surface  of  this  coat  is  treated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  at  once  obtain  the  texture  desired,  but  more  frequently  an- 
other coat  is  added  for  that  purpose,  as  a  more  even  surface  is  thus 
secured.  Upon  rough-jointed  brickwork  or  on  an  old  wall,  where 
especial  provision  —  such  as  the  driving  of  nails  into  the  joints, 
etc. —  has  been  made  to  bond  the  plaster  back,  one  or  more  coats 
may  be  used.  Of  course  the  nail-heads  cannot  project  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  first  coat,  and  they  should  be  driven  in  so  that  its 
thickness  can  be  adjusted  correspondingly.  Upon  a  wire-lathed 
brick  wall  the  same  treatment  is  necessary  as  though  the  wire  were 
put  upon  a  wood  frame,  and  it  is  generally  advisable  to  use  three 
coats^of  plaster.  Indeed,  three-coat  jvork  —  especially  when  it  is 
necessary  to  finish  to  many  straight,  even  lines,  such  as  are  pro- 
vided by  cornices,  belt  courses,  etc. —  may  generally  be  depended 
upon  to  give  better  and  more  satisfactory  results. 

For  purposes  of  surface  color  —  or  other  reasons  —  it  sometimes 
becomes  desirable  to  employ  a  mixture  of  lime  and  cement  for  one  or 

two  of  the  coats;  or  it 
may  be  used  upon  wire 
lath,  just  as  on  the 
wood -framed  struc- 
ture. A  one  or  two 
coat  surfacing  entirely 
of  cement  is  neverthe- 
less to  be  preferred, 
as  it  is  both  more  de- 
sirable  and  better 
adapted  for  use  with 
the  more  permanent 
base  provided  by  the 
burnt-clay  wall -con- 
struction. 

Before  applying  the 
mortar,  the  walls 
should  be  cleaned 
from  dust  and  other 
impurities  and  thor- 
oughly soaked  with 
clean  water,  and  the 
mortar  put  on  before 
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hev  have  had  a  chance  to  dry. 

If  plaster  is  applied   directly 

jpon  the  brick,   the   rougher 

ind  more  porous  the  latter  the 

)etter,  provided  that  a  corre- 

ipondingly  greater  amount  of 

are  is  taken  in  first  thoroughly 

vetting    flown    the    wall,     in 

)rder    to    ])revent    the    over- 

i|uick  absor])tion  of  the  water 

n  the  first  mortar  coating  and 

ts   too   rapid    drying   out    in 
lace. 

On  Mr.  J.  A.  Bailey's  house, 
>r  instance,  the  cement  stucco 
as  prci)ared  and  put  on  after 
rst  cleaning  the  brick  and 
one  of  the  walls  with  a  strong 
lixture  of  acid  and  stilT  bristle 

Irushes,  afterward  washing  off 

'le  surface   with   clear  water.  House  for  Mrs.  Workman,  Denver,  Colo. 

he  walls  were  then  thoroughly  water-soaked  and  the  first  coat  of 

•ment  was  applied  one-half  inch  thick,  especial  care  being  taken  to 

owel  it  thoroughly  into  all  joints;  and  it  was  also  sprayed  with  a 

)rinkling-hose  during  most  of  the  twenty-four  hours  succeeding  its 

iplication,  in  order  to  forestall  the  possibility  of  its  too  rapid  setting. 

The  first  coat  was  made  of  clear  Portland  cement  mortar  (no 

lie  was  placed  in  any  of  the  mortar  used  in  laying  up  the  wall), 

ixed  about  two  to  two-and-one-half  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  the 

ment,  the  latter  being  thoroughly  seasoned  and  the  sand  being 

lan,  sharp,  and  coarse,  and  very  white  in  color.    After  the  first 

■at  had  quite  set,  but  before  it  had  dried,  it  was  thoroughly  soaked 

ith  clean  water  just  before  the  second  coat,  put  on  about  a  quarter- 

(h  thick,  was  applied.    This  second  coat  was  made  of  Ta  Farge 

ment  and  of  coarse,  thoroughly  washed  marble  dust,  this  mi.xtuie 

itaining  the  tone  that  would  best  go  with  the  trimmings  of  South 

over  white  marble.    Care  was  taken  to  finish  the  final  coat  out 

tnly  and  smoothly,  and  it  was  brought  to  a  proper  surface  with 

>od  or  cork  floats.    Wlien  set  anfi 

rtially  dry  it  was  gently  sprayed 

ih  a  fine  sprinkling-hose  and  kept 

■t  for  at  least  two  days.    The  first 

(jat,  of  course,  .should   be  always 

03ss-scratched    thoroughly   with   a 

•IT  broom  or  other  instrument  to 

Jovide  a  key  for  holding  the  second 
the  final  coat. 

To  obtain  a  perfectly  even  and 
1  broken  surface  it  is  necessary  to 
•  mix  the  cement  with  the  sand  as 
It  to  have  shrinkage-cracks,  which 
\ll  occur  if  the  mixture  is  too  rich. 
■jie  amount  of  water  is  also  im- 
rrtant,  as  if  put  on  too  soft  the 
I  nent  will  .sag  and  draw;  and  if  too 

■,  it  will  afterward  peel  ofi".  The 
-ne  result  will  follow  in  case  the 
hcks  are  not  sufficiently  wet  to 
p|;vent  their  drawing  the  water  out 
olthe  mortar  before  it  has  a  chance 
t<set.  It  is  necessary  also  to  carc- 
My  shield  both  coats  with  cloth 
S'ccns  while  drying,  .so  protecting 
tlm  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
a'l  from  draughts.  Large  bands, 
sing  courses,  coping,  or  sill  pro- 
jtlions  not  built  out  in  the  brick- 
wrk  .should  be  formed  in  metal  or 
irthc  first  coat  of  .stucco,  allowing 
tl  neces.sary  quarter-inch  required 
ff  the  finish  coat. 

)f  course  a  very  white  sand  used 
wh  the  La  Farge  cement  gives  a 


Residence  of  Clarence  W.  Barron,  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
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bright  white  finish,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  .small-size  peb- 
bles or  coarse  gravel  mixed 
with  it  lends  a  certain  quality 
to  the  texture,  esfK-cially  if  the 
wall  is  seen  from  a  distance. 
Ou.shed  marble  with  La  Farge 
cement  will  give  an  added 
glitter  and  sparkle  to  the  .sur- 
face of  the  wall.  The  quartz 
and  mica  in  .some  granites 
would,  when  crushed,  produce 
a  similar  sparkle,  and  cither 
cru.shed  granite  or  marble 
might  appear  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage used  with  ordinary  gray 
Portland  cement,  as  it  would 
flake  out  on  the  surface  and 
perhaps  obtain  a  like  result 
at  a  less  cost. 

William  Ellsworth  Fisfier,  Architect.  A  sample  several  feet  square 

prepared  in  aflvance  for  both  coats  is  generally  a  wi.sc  precaution, 
as  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  the  effect  and  action  of  the  stucco 
and,  by  keej)ing  record  of  the  proportions  of  the  mixture,  the  re- 
sults there  obtained  may  be  afterwards  exactly  reproduced  over  the 
entire  building. 

The  comparative  costs  of  this  method  of  construction  are  not 
difficult  of  estimation.  An  eight-inch  wall  of  brick  —  the  lea.st 
thickness  possible  for  a  structural  curtain-partition  of  this  material 
—  would  cost,  in  place,  cement-faced  in  three  coats,  about  $3.75  a 
square  surface  yard.  If  reinforced  metal  lath  is  used  its  cost  would 
have  to  be  added  to  this  figure.  One  coat  of  heavy  cement  mortar 
on  an  eight-inch  rough  brick  wall  would  bring  the  cost  to  about 
$3.00  a  square  yard;  with  a  .second,  a  slap-dash  coat,  about  $3.25. 
If  a  twelve-inch  brick  wall  is  .specified  —  it  is  of  course  much  to  be 
preferred  —  about  Si.oo  a  .square  yard  will  be  added  to  the  co.st. 
None  of  these  figures  includes  the  cost  of  any  finish  or  furring 
on  the  inside  of  the  house  wall;  only  the  brickwork  and  its  exte- 
rior plaster  facing. 

The  use  of  plaster  as  a  stucco  on 
old-fashioned  pressed  brick  subur- 
ban or  city  houses  should  also  soon 
become  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the 
practice  of  the  architectural  de- 
signer, as  no  other  material  can  be 
applied  so  quickly,  simply,  and  in- 
expensively over  old-fashioned  and 
fussy  brick  facades,  thus  instantly 
exchanging  for  their  commonplace 
mediocrity  —  or  worse  —  the  re- 
strained simplicity  of  surface  pos- 
sible only  in  plaster.  Who  would 
imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  city 
dwelling  for  Mr.  Barron,  shown  on 
this  page  —  further  illustrated  on 
page  212,  and  in  two  insert  plates 
—  was  originally  an  old-fashioned 
mansard-roof  pressed-brick  dwelling 
of  the  style  belonging  to  the  early 
seventies?  Yet  such  it  was  until 
but  a  short  year  ago,  its  present 
transformation  being  altogether  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  cement  plaster 
applied  directly  upon  the  old  brick, 
after  first  thoroughly  raking  out  the 
joints.  Such  a  made-over  or  re- 
surfaced building  is  also  susceptible 
to  ornamental  wall  treatment  in  the 
same  way  as  an  entirely  new  ce- 
mented structure,  by  the  insertion 
of  bits  of  color  in  mosaic  or  glazed 
tile  so  as  to  add  greatly  to  its  attract- 
iveness. 
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VARIOUS   DETAILS 
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The  Late  George  Frederick  Bodley,  R.A. 

An  Appreciation  by 
Henry  Vaughan 


M' 


R.  Bodlcy's  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  twenty-first  of 
October,   came   as   a   shock 

the  architectural  world,  and 
wrought  grief  and  sorrow  to  the 
irarts  of  all  who  knew  him.  Mr. 
iJodley  was  in  his  eighty-first 
lear,  and  died  literally  in  harness, 
le  was  working  on  the  designs  for 
an  Francisco  Cathedral  up  to  the 
try  day  of  his  death.  He  accom- 
iished  much  during  his  long  life, 
nd  his  work  will  ]i\e  on  and  be  an 
ispiration  for  future  generations, 
le  had  an  intense  love  and  devotion 
)r  Gothic  art,  more  especially  for 
le  work  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
hich  he  considered  the  most  beau- 
ful  architecture  the  world  has  ever 
nown.  Public  recognition  of  Mr. 
odlcy  as  a  great  architect  was  slow 
1  coming,  owing  to  his  mode.st  and 
tiring  disposition,  but  as  his  prac- 
(.e  increased,  so  did  his  fame.  With 
cognition  came  many  belated 
)nors.  In  1902  he  was  made  a 
oyal  Academician,  and  soon  after- 
ards  was  presented  with  the  Royal 
cademy  gold  medal.  King's  Col- 
i^'c,  Cambridge,  honored  him  by 
\  ing  his  name  to  one  of  their  build- 
gs.  Oxford  Univer- 
ly  this  year  conferred 
jon  him  the  d  pree 

Doctor     of    Civil       ' 
aw. 

Mr.  Bodley  was  as- 

ciated    in    business 

ith  the  late   Mr. 

arner  for  twenty-five 

■ars.     Both  were 

lined    in   the   same 

hool    and    had    the 

me  high  ideals  and 

pirations.     Some  of 

lir  work  was  done 

collaboration,   but 

ir  the  most  part  they 

(nided  the  work,  Mr. 

jxiley  taking  first  one 

f'ilding,     then     Mr. 

'irner  another. 

Mr.    Bodley   was 

iiunate  in  his  clients 

^d  was  allowed  to  do 

nst  of  his  work  on 

(■   percentage    plan. 

'pis  was  a  great  ad- 

tage,  as  he  could 

ploy  the  same  men 

the  same  builder 
all  those  buildings. 
!■  trained  up  men  to 


The  Late  Geo.  Frederick  Bodley,  R.A. 
From  a  photograph  taken  this  year. 


The  tlizabethan  Manor  House  of  Water  Eaton,  near  Oxford,  England,  Mr.  Bodley's 


work  in  his  way,  both  artists  and 
artisan.s.  The  late  Mr.  C.  E. 
Kempe,  whcsc  stained  gla.ss  is  so 
much  apjjreciated  the  world  over, 
was  trained  and  started  on  his  suc- 
cessful career  by  Bodley. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  have  known  Mr.  Bwiley 
for  nearly  forty  years.  He  had  a 
most  charming  jjersonality,  and  was 
the  mo.st  lovable  man  1  have  ever 
known.  He  pos.ses.scd  lx)th  a  jx)etic 
and  artistic  temperament,  was  never 
worried,  and  never  .seemed  to  be 
working  hard,  as  other  architects 
have  to  do.  Designing  came  ea.sy  to 
him,  and  was  a  pleasure.  He  left 
nothing  to  the  decorator  or  cabinet- 
maker, but  designed  with  infinite 
care  the  furniture,  decoration,  cm- 
l)roidcry,  and  all  the  many  minor  ac- 
ces.sories  belonging  to  a  church.  His 
designing  was  for  the  most  part  done 
in  the  (|uiet  of  his  country  home,  go- 
ing to  the  office  only  when  obliged 
so  to  do. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  last  win- 
ter to  work  with  him,  in  his  delight- 
ful old  Elizabethan  house  at  Water 
Eaton,  upon  the  designs  for  Wa.sh- 
ington  CathtYlral.  Old  age  had,  in 
him,  made  wonder- 
fully little  change.  In- 
tellectually he  was  as 
bright  and  vigorous  as 
at  fifty.  He  talked 
much  about  America, 
and  his  hope  and  be- 
lief that  in  that  new 
world  Gothic  archi- 
tecture would  take 
deep  root,  and  flourish 
as  it  had  done  only  in 
England  during  the 
middle  ages.  He  spoke 
of  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciat  ion  for  Gothic 
among  the  younger 
architects  in  his  own 
country.  It  is  often 
said  by  both  English 
and  American  archi- 
tects that  Gothic  art  is 
dead  and  cannot  be  re- 
vivified. Any  one  so 
thinking  should  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  the 
churches  built  by  Mr. 
Bodley  and  he  will 
see  a  new  style  of 
Gothic  architecture, 
yet  quite  as  beautiful, 
Residence.       and  wholly  Bodlcan. 
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Plate  lxxi. 
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INTERIOR,   LOOKING  TOWARD  ALTAR. 

NLW  EPISCOPAL  CATHEDRAL.   WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HE.NRY  VAUGHAN  AND  THE  LATE  G.  F.  BODLEY.  R.A.,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS. 
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PLATL5 

1  AXES  LXV. — ^LXIX. — New  Episcopal  Cathedral,  Washington, 
).  C.  (Plan,  Elevations,  and  Sections)  — Henry  Vaughan  and 
irE  Late  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  Associate  Architects. 

Iates  LXX. — LXXI. — Residence,  Clarence  W.  Barron,  Esq., 
JEACON  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  (Plans  and  Elevations)  —  Cram, 
looDHUE  &  Ferguson,  Architects. 

1  \te  LXXII. — Study  for  Residence,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (Plans 
,ND  Elevations)  —  Park  &  Kendall,  Architects. 
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HE  completion  and  dedication,  on  September  30,  of  the 
monumental  McKinley  Memorial  at  Canton,  Ohio,  which 
has  been  building  during  the  last  two  years,  furnishes  another 
ilistration  of  the  low  regard  in  which  the  province  of  the  archi- 
tit  is  held  by  the  greater  majority  of  the  American  people.  In 
aJ  the  mention  of  this  event  that  was  made  in  the  public  press, 
tire  was  hardly  a  single  instance  where  the  name  of  the  architect 
^^o  de.signed  the  mausoleum  has  been  stated.  This  neglect  was 
ejphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  sculptor  of  the  statue 
o|President  McKinley,  placed  on  the  stairway  approach  to  the 
n|usoleum,  has  been  given  almost  as  unfailingly. 
lOTiy  should  this  be  so?  Which  is  the  more  important,  senti- 
nintally  or  in  point  of  fact?  The  mausoleum  involved  an  ex- 
piditure  of  over  $600,000;  the  statue,  of  perhaps  less  than  one- 
s^:h  as  much.  The  first  dominates  the  landscape  and  bulks  so 
hj;e  a  background  that  the  statue  itself  appears,  in  most  of  the 
Piilishcd  views,  as  a  mere  black  dot  against  it.  None  can  gainsay 
b|  that  the  architectural  memorial  is  itself  a  notable  and  majestic 
Wfk  of  art;  both  more  enduring  and  satisfactory  than  is  the  case 
Wh  the  statue  mentioned,  despite  the  unearned  increment  it  bor- 
ms  from  its  background  and  its  setting.  It  should  therefore  be- 
cme  a  matter  of  record  that  both  mausoleum  and  setting  are, 
inhe  case  at  hand,  the  design  of  Mr.  H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle, 
W|i,  in  competition  with  the  ablest  architects  of  the  country,  now 
"ie  more  than  two  years  ago! 

'ne  naturally  wonders  whether  such  neglect  can  be  only  acci- 
tii,tal.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  two  most  prominent  illustrated 
A).erican  weeklies:  Harper's  gives  a  quarter-page  to  the  reproduc- 
ti4  of  two  pictures,  one  of  the  mausoleum  and  one  of  the  statue, 
ail  states  the  name  of  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Niehaus, 
ii^uU;  while  Collier's  devotes  a  full  page,  with  half  a  dozen  illustra- 
ti^s  and  a  considerable  amount  of  text,  also  printing  the  name  of 
th  sculptor,  and  telling,  further,  of  ten  other  memorials  to  Presi- 
dflt  McKinley  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  case  of 
fi>  of  which  the  names  of  the  sculptors  are  mentioned,  and  in 
n(  a  single  instance  out  of  the  eleven  is  any  mention  made  oj  the 
«<J!C  0/  the  associated  architect. 

_  p  the  frequent  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  architecture  in  Amer- 
icj  failing  to  achieve  that  definition  to  which  it  has  attained 
atbad,  this  illuminating  side-light  of  the  regard  in  which  the  pro- 
fe^ion  is  held  by  the  public  i.s  perhaps  both  indicative  and  instruc- 
ti\(.    Certainly  a  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source,  and 


when  we  realize  that  the  source  of  ninety-nine  onc-hundredths  of 
the  information  —  and  misinformation  —  abroad  throughout  the 
country  is  swallowed  undigested  and  ready-marie  by  avid  readers 
from  the  newspaper  page,  we  can  perhaps  sec  one  cause  —  and 
that  a  most  important  one  —  for  architecture  remaining  still  a 
bond  slave  to  the  other  arts. 


L 


ET  not  the  intention  of  the  above  protest  be  misunderstood; 
it  is  not  that  we  would  hear  of  the  sculptors  less,  but  rather 
of  the  architects  more! 


IT  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  average  architectural 
draughtsman  better  appreciated  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
not  only  from  overseeing  the  process  of  carrying  out  his  details, 
but  from  carrying  them  out  himself,  on  occasion,  with  his  own  hand. 
Only  so  can  he  come  to  know  what  things  are  easy  and  what  diffi- 
cult, and  hence  what  things  are  wasteful  and  bad,  and  what  arc 
economical  and  good ;  only  so  can  he  learn  the  es.scntial  nature,  the 
limitations  and  possibilities  of  the  various  materials  with  which  he 
deals,  and  acquire  the  art  of  shaping  his  designs  in  accordance  with 
them.  Equipped  with  this  knowledge,  he  acquires  this  art  almost 
instinctively. 

Not  long  ago  some  draughtsmen  formed  a  little  club  to  meet 
in  an  old  house.  There  was,  luckily,  a  chimney  with  a  good  flue, 
but  no  fireplace.  Having  no  funds  for  having  one  built,  they  de- 
cided to  build  one  themselves,  and  every  night  for  a  week  they 
plied  the  trade  of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  tile- 
workers.  The  results  were  sufficiently  satisfactory;  but  more  satis- 
factory still  was  their  altered  attitude  toward  the  artisans  of  those 
trades  which  deal  with  materials  so  much  more  stubborn  and  re- 
calcitrant than  mere  paper  and  pencil.  Anything  which  conduces 
towards  rapport  between  the  man  who  conceives  a  design  and  him 
who  executes  it  (for  since  the  Middle  Ages  they  are  unhappily 
twain)  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  more  of  craftsmanship  a  draughts- 
man understands  or  possesses  the  better  his  work  is  likely  to  be. 

T^E  projects  for  "Sky-scrapers"  approaching  the  1,000- 
foot  limit  are  now  so  numerous  in  New  York;  and,  in  cer- 
tain sections,  the  results  of  tall  buildings  packed  so  closely 
together  as  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city  allow  have  become  so 
manifest,  that  many  citizens  are  becoming  genuinely  alarmed.  The 
Board  of  Trade,  already  on  record  as  opposed  to  buildings  ex- 
ceeding 200  feet  m  height,  has  even  more  recently  been  consider- 
ing, with  apparent  seriousness,  advocating  legislation  requiring 
stepped  offsets  back  from  the  building-line  being  made  at  regular 
intervals  in  height.  As  a  result,  each  city  block  would  resemble  a 
"stepped  pyramid"  in  form  —  a  treatment  that  has  advantages 
perhaps  more  distinctly  evident  than  are  its  practical  defects. 

In  essence  this  is  but  a  logical  enough  extension  of  the  Paris 
laws,  that  have  there  brought  to  its  present  stage  of  development 
the  "Mansard"  or  sloping  roof  for  the  upper  stories.  But  when 
this  principle  is  extended  to  unlimited  heights  and  made  to  apply 
to  entire  blocks  it  would  effect  radical  changes  in  our  real-estate 
values  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  incontestably  admit  more 
light  and  air  to  the  streets  and  the  lower  outer  stories  of  these  city 
structures.  The  violent  street  gales  and  unpleasant  dampness  now 
so  evident  might,  in  a  measure,  disappear;  roof-garden  restaurants, 
bar-rooms,  and  vaudeville  performances  in  the  open  air  would 
probably  become  the  rule  —  and  the  millennium  be  near  at  hand! 
Yet  what  would  the  real-estate  owner  possessing  the  now  highly 
valued  corner  lot  say  at  having  his  prerogatives  circumscribed  and 
his  property  quartered  in  value  ?  It  would  be  the  center  lots  of  the 
block  that  would  then  possess  an  advantage  over  all  their  neigh- 
bors; and  —  what  would  become  of  the  central  light-well,  even 
now  so  indispensable  to  light  the  inner  offices,  that  would  then  be 
only  needed  in  the  lowermost  stories,  buried  far  down  beneath  the 
towering  central  apex  of  the  pyramidic  city  block! 

Whether  or  not  the  adoption  of  the  stepped-pyramidal  form 
would  be  considered  as  a  step  forward  in  our  building  progress  is 
also  an  interesting  question,  when  we  remember  that  the  Stepped 
Pyramid  of  Sakkara  is  one  of  the  earliest  buildings  extant,  and, 
with  the  teocallis  of  Pciu  and  Mexico,  has  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  representative  of  a  distinctly  elemental  type  of  structural  design. 
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Chapel,  Hoar  Cross  Church,  England. 
The  late  Geot^  F.  Bodley,  Architect. 

WHAT  may  be  considered  the 
official  epiphany  of  the  Clark 
mansion  is  made  in  Arclii- 
letture  for  September,  and  we  hasten 
to  reprint  several  of  the  many  really 
splendid  photographs  of  this  notable 
editico.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  considered  the  proper 
thing  to  assail  this  work  of  modern  art 
in  quite  unmeasured  terms;  indeed,  \vc 
believe  that  its  popular  title  is  "One 
of  the  Seven  Blunders  of  the  World." 
We  demur  at  this  extravagance  of  con- 
demnation— and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  design  seems 
to  be  based  on  a  certain  artistic  assumption  which,  we  are  told,  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  consistent  modem  work;  at  least  so  one  nation- 
ality of  artists  insistently  uphold.  Now  a  comparison  of  the  Clark 
house  with  similar  work  that  has  arisen  from  an  identical  basis 
leads  us  to  feel  that,  granting  the  primary  assumption,  this  is  really 
much  better  done  than  the  generality  of  allied  productions.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  we  accept  the  primary  assumption  in  any  respect, 
but  we  are  constantly  told  that  criticism  does  not  deal  with  assump- 
tions themselves:  its  one  function  is  to  say  whether  or  no,  granting 
this  assumption,  the  matter  has  been  handled  efficiently.  Judged 
in  this  way,  we  feel  that  the  Clark  house  is  deserving  of  respect, 
startling  as  the  statement  may  .sound.  That  it  fairly  gurgles  with 
modernism  is  self-evident,  and  no  one  would  deny  that  it  is,  per- 
haps, aggressively  robust. 
Personally,  we  think  it,  per- 
haps, the  most  hideous 
product  of  modem  times; 
but,  after  all,  this  is  not  the 
point. 

There  is  yet  another  rea- 
son why  it  .seems  to  us  that 
the  Senator's  palace  is  de- 
serving of  a  measure  of  ap- 
preciation. Art,  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe, 
judging  from  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  history, 
should  be  in  its  highest  as- 
pect an  exact  expression  of 
the  power,  or  the  agency,  or 
the  impulse,  that  brought  it 
into  being.  For  the  mo 
ment  we  arc  disposed  to 
place  the  monument  in 
question  in  the  .same  cate- 
gor>'  with,  let  us  say,  a  Fra 
.'\ngelico  fresco,  or  a  Cima 


Residence  for  Senator  Clark,  New  York  City. 

Lord,  Hewlett  &  Hull  and  K.  M.  Murchison,  Jr.,  Architects. 


(From  "The  American  Architect.") 


Reredoi,  Cliurcli  ot  Porlsea,  Lngland. 
J.  T.  Lea,  Architect. 


altar-j)iece.  In  the  case  of  the  two  pic- 
tures, each  expresses  exquisitely,  and 
with  perfect  certainty,  the  religious 
spirit  that  created  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  palace,  we  submit  that 
the  antecedent  impulses,  which  ad- 
mittedly are  of  a  different  nature,  are 
quite  as  accurately  manifested  as  in 
the  instance  of  these  masterpieces  of 
religious  art;  in  other  words,  had  Sen- 
ator Clark  obtained  a  delicate  fancy 
from  the  early  Renaissance,  or  a  soar- 
ing glory  out  of  mediaevab'sm.he  would 
actually  have  been  perpetrating  worse  art  than  has  really  befallen, 
A  grave  and  self-respecting  piece  of  scholasticism  or  an  impa.ssioned 
manifesto  of  emotionalism  might  have  passed  without  criticism, 
perhaps  even  achieving  a  measure  of  commendation;  but  to  future 
ages  such  exotics  would  have  signified  nothing  except  sheer  arti- 
ficiality on  the  part  of  the  creators,  whereas  now  we  have,  without 
question,  the  most  consummate  and  splendid  exhibition  of  triumph- 
ant modernism  the  Western  world  has  as  yet  produced. 

This  same  modernism  again,  though  veiling  its  intimate  qualities 
in  the  vesture  of  architectural  discretion,  is  exhibited  in  the  case  of 
the  proposed  "extension"  for  the  Allegheny  County  Court  House, 
Pittsburg,  by  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Hombostel.  Here  is  another  as- 
sumption handled  in  a  most  masterly  fashion.  Babylon  and 
Carthage  hide  their  diminished  heads  before  this  astounding  oc 

currence,  and  in  sheer  de- 


Palisades  Trust  iind  Gu.iriinti  (^  Company,  Lnglewood,  N.  J. 
Aymar  Embury,  2d,  Architect. 


fiance  of  fate  one  is  tempted 
to  wish  that  the  project 
might  be  carried  out,  for  the 
results  would  certainly  be 
blood-curdhng,  even  awe 
inspiring.  Of  course  the 
economic  and  sociological 
questions  are  put  to  one 
side.  This  thing  is  simply 
Pittsburg  confronting  the 
world  unabashed  and  un- 
ashamed. 

From  the  undaunted 
heights  to  which  we  have 
been  exalted  by  contempla 
tionof  theXXlh  century  in 
its  architectural  manifesta- 
tions, we  come  down  to  ine 
green  earth  of  delicate  and 
effective  little  shop-fronts  in 
The  Brickbuildenmd  tosuch 
more  encouraging  exhibits 
of  contemporaneousness  as 
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Detail,  Residence  for  Senate 
Lord.  Hewlett  &  Hull  and  K.  M 


Phipps  lenement  Houses  No.  1. 
Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect. 

r.  Grosvenor  Atterbury's  tenement- 

luses  in  New  York.    These  latter  arc 

rtainly  models  of  their  kind;  prac- 
::al,  scientific,  and  directly  artistic  in 
(e  most  simple  and  straightforward 
;shion.  Messrs.  Babb,  Cook&  Willard's  country  house  and  the 
iher  by  Messrs.  Philip  B.  Howard  and  Charles  E.  Patch,  both 
1  istrated  in  the  September  Brickhuilder,  are  thoroughly  convinc- 
i^  pieces  of  modem  domestic  work  in  the  best  and  truest  sense. 

In  The  Inland  Architect  we  find  a  photograph  of  Messrs.  Ellicott 

Emmart's  sensitive  and  infinitely  (from  "The  tiri. 

]5ned  bank  building  in  Baltimore, 
id  as  well,  an   effective  half-timber 

use  by  Mr.  Howard  Shaw,  and  some 
iod,  straight  brickwork  by  Messrs. 
|nd  &  Pond. 

'The  American  Architect  continues 
i  very  valuable  series  of  photographs 
(  Italian  tombs,  the  issues  for  Sep- 

(From  "  Architecture.") 


)r  L  Icirls,  New  ■>  ork  City, 
Murchison.  Jr..  Architects. 


New  Stock  L\..liuuv  .  '  i<'i>^liester. 
Bradshaw  &  Cau.  Architects. 

tember  containing  some  particularly 
significant  views  of  the  productions  of 
Bernini  and  Longhena,  surely  the  two 
worst  architects  that  ever  existed  under 
the  sun.  A  thoroughly  satisfactory 
Nurses'  Home  by  Mr.  Albert  Kahn,  and  a  good  country  house  by 
Messrs.  Rutan  &  Russell  are  pubhshed  September  7;  and  Septem- 
ber 14  are  printed  several  photographs,  one  of  which  we  repro- 
duce, of  a  particularly  honest  and  admirable  house  by  Mr.  Claude 
Bragdon.  The  issue  of  September  21  contains  some  Renaissance 
kbuiider.")  tombs,  and  one  view  of  Mr.  A.  W. 

Chittenden's  admirable  Georgian  house 
for  Mr.  Ford  at  Detroit,  that  was  fully 
illustrated  in  The  Review  for  Febru- 
ary, 1905.  From  the  is.sue  for  Septem- 
ber 28  we  reprint  a  very  emancipated 
country  bank  building,  by  Mr.  Aymar 
Embury,  2d  —  a  study  in  decoration, 
full  of  vitality,  interest,  and  originality. 

(From  "  ArcNteclure.") 


I  uing-room  Fireplace,  House  at  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Philip  B.  Howard,  Architect.    Charles  E..  Patch,  Associate. 

(From  "The  Inland  Architect.") 


tade,  77th  St.,  Senator  Clark  Residence. 
rd,  Hewlett  &  Hull  and  K.  M.  Murchison.  Jr.,  Arcts. 


Colonial  Trust  Company.  Baltimore,  Md. 
E-Ukoll  5i  Lmmart.  Architects. 


Cupola,  Senator  Clark  Residence. 
Lord.  Hewlett  5i  Hull  and  K.  M.  Murchison,  Jr..  Arels. 
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iFrom  "Indoofs  and  OuL"^ 


(From  "Indoors  and  Out.") 


(From  "  Indoors  and  Out.") 


"  Marsh  Court,"  the  Upper  Gallery. 
E.  L_  Lutyens,  Architect. 


'Marsh  Court,"  the  Sunken  Garden, 
t.  l_  Lutyens,  ArctiitecL 


The  leading  article 
in  Christian  Art  is  a 
splendidly  illustrated 
paper  on  Hoarcross 
Church,  of  which  Mr. 
George  F.  Bodley  was 
the  architect.  We  re- 
publish a  photograph 
of  a  side  chapel  showing  the  exquisite  detail  of  the  wonderful  XlVth 
century  revival  effected  in  this  jewel-like  httle  church.  Amongst 
the  other  articles  arc  one  on  subjects  for  memorial  windows,  an- 
other on  English  fonts,  and  a  third  on  the  little-known  rood  lofts  of 
the  Welsh  border.  We  republish,  also,  from  this  magazine,  a 
curiously  mediaeval,  yet  original,  treatment  of  the  chancel  of  a 
church  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Lea. 

Indoors  and  Out  confers  a  great 
favor  by  printing  a  large  number  of 
photographs  of  quite  the  loveliest 
kind  of  a  modem  English  house,  the 
architect  of  which  is  Mr.  E.  L. 
Lutyens.  We  do  not  remember 
having  seen  this  house  illustrated  in 
any  of  the  English  magazines, 
though,  if  our  memory  serves,  space 
might  have  been  found  through  the 
exclusion  of  published  material  that 
would  be  rather  a  disgrace  to  the 
most  primitive  of  communities.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  the  infinite  charm  of 
this  dwelling.  Absolutely  English, 
XVIth  century  in  its  antecedents,  it 
is  yet  intensely  modem,  and,  as  we 
say,  about  as  perfect  a  model  of 
modem  domestic  architecture  as  one 
could  find. 


'Marsh  Court,"  the  Western  Terrace. 
E,.  L.  Lutyens.  Architect. 


(From  "  The  American  Architect") 


HdUM-  of  Albert   I  iislwood,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Claude  Fayette  Bragdon,  Architect. 


As  for  the  English 
magazines  themselves, 
we  may  pass  over 
them  with  a  light 
touch,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  illustrations 
approximating  more 
or  less  closely  to  the 
kind  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph  as  seeming  to  lack  any 
particular  excuse  for  existence.  We  find  nothing  of  vital  interest  in 
The  Builder,  and  in  The  Architect, a.pavi  from  certain  archasologiral 
photographs.  The  Architectural  Review  (London)  is  almost  whoUv 
devoted  to  the  report  on  the  present  condition  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  elaborate  illustrations  serve  to  show  very  well  how- 
perilous  is  the  condition  of  this  edi- 
fice. Of  the  LTnited  Kingdom  Prov- 
ident Institute  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Harr, 
The  Architectural  Review  contains  a 
large  number  of  photographs  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  detail,  all 
worked  out  with  great  richness  and 
an  almost  American  lavishness  of 
marble  and  fancy  plaster  andpapier- 
machd. 

If  justification  of  our  measured 
commendation  of  the  Clark  house  is 
sought,  it  may  be  found,  so  far  as 
the  question  of  detail  is  concerned, 
Ijy  referring  to  La  Construction 
Moderne  for  the  thirty-first  of  August 
and  the  month  of  September,  where 
similar  detail,  only  very  badly  done, 
is  shown  quite  completely.  From 
Emulation  we  can  cull  nothing,  not 
even  the  excuse  for  a  paradox  or  a 
phrase. 


(From  "  Indoors  and  Out") 


(From  "  The  Brickbuilder.") 


Marshall  P.  Slade  House.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Charles  A.  Halt,  Architect. 


House  at  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Philip  B.  Howard,  Architect.     Chas.  L.  Patch,  Associate. 
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Pi-un-se  and  Other  Chinese  Temple  Sculpture 

By  Larl  H.  Lyall 


N  the  country  about  the  city  of  Pekin,  dotted  over  the  broad 

plains  to  the  south  and  west,  and  eastward  and  northward  to 

the  green  and  almost  treeless  hills  twenty  miles  away,  are 
imbcrlcss  temples,  gates  and  monuments,  bridges  and  tombs, 
ten  of  remarkable  architectural  composition  and  of  notable 
■auty  of  detail  and  skill  of  execution.    These  structures  are  the 

)rk  of  the  Chinese  sculptors  and  builders  of  four,  six,  or  eight 
mdred  years  ago.  Portions  of  the  larger  groups  of  temple  build- 
ijs  are  often  of  far  more  remote  date  of  foundation,  although 

me  among  the  many  buildings  composing  the  group  may  be  of 
■  mparatively  recent  workmanship.    Often  these  temples  include 

cries  of  buildings  and  courts  covering  four  to  five  acres  of  ground, 

ih  massive  tri])le-arched  gates  leading  into  courtyards  sur- 
"unded  on  three,  or  all  four,  sides  with  low  one-story  structures 

at  are  partially  or  entirely  open  along  the  court  and  filled  with 

ws  of  heroic  figures  of  war  gods  or  Buddhas,  or  sometimes  with 

laginative  and   gruesome 

■nes    from    the    Chinese 

t'crno    done    in    plaster. 

I-  great  arched  entrances 

<|uently  have  elaborately 

\cd  pillars,  capitals,  and 
(.rniccs,  with  strange  half- 
dnvcntional,  half  nalural- 

ic   griffons    at    the    roof 

i^'les  and  at  either  end  of 
ridge,  all  —  even  the 
laf  tiles  such  as  are  found 
(  the  large  temples  — 
iiitated  ])erfectly  in  the 
rhly  ornamented  marble. 

irough  the  large  building 
([])0site  the  entrance  gate 

which  is  only  an  open 

11  where  a  calm  giant 
1  ure  of  Buddha  sits  eter- 
lUy,  benignly  watching 
( er  his  worshippers  —  one 

sses  into  a  second  court 

ed    with     huge     marble 

lies,  waddling  in  curling 


Pi-un-se,  looking  through  the  Upper  Gate  at  the  Central  Towers. 


stone-waves,  with  straight  rectangular  shafts  of  marble  set  upright 
on  their  backs;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  court  a  pool  spanned  by  a 
marble  bridge  with  carved  and  sculptured  balustrades.  The  sides 
of  the  shafts  are  covered  with  old  Chinese  symbol-writing,  and 
their  tops  are  profusely  ornamented  with  interlaced  and  writhing 
dragons,  with  clawing  feet  and  grinning,  staring  faces.  Sometimes 
are  to  be  found  rows  of  giant  marble  priests,  standing,  with  tight 
tunics  and  little  roll-brimmed  hats,  gazing  serenely  out  across  the 
courtyard  —  or  long  avenues  of  great  curly-haired  lions,  with  big 
round  eyes,  that  hold  eternally  under  one  paw  a  huge  marble  ball. 
The  Chinese  excel  in  the  portrayal  of  natural  (in  opposition  to 
human)  subjects.  Leaves,  vines,  birds,  dogs,  horses,  lions  —  all 
these  are  frequently  found  accurately  and  vividly  portrayed  in 
lifelike  poses  in  the  hard  .stone;  but  the  use  of  the  human  figure  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  form  of  Buddha  and  the  startling, 
hideous  faces  and  threatening  attitudes  of  the  Gods  of  War.    The 

lions  remind  one  strongly 
of  those  strange,  squat  By- 
zantine animals  to  be  found 
outside  the  Arsenal  or  in  the 
Piazza  in  front  of  the  Palazzo 
Palriarcale  in  Venice;  while 
the  carved  birds  and  dogs 
and  flowers  compare  won- 
derfully with  those  one 
finds  in  French  Gothic 
work.  The  figures  of 
Buddha  are  generally  Re- 
markable for  the  dignity 
and  calm  strength  expressed 
in  the  features;  but  the  pose 
is  usually  the  stiff,  conven- 
tional cross-legged  one,  al- 
though some  show  a  re- 
markable skill  in  the  dispo- 
sition and  rendering  of  the 
drapery  —  light  and  trans- 
parent and  falling  in  grace- 
ful folds  —  which  might 
even  recall  the  work  of 
that  master  of  the  French 


1.  »V--'S»^ 

^         *:'^^^S^^Bv '^H^ 

OlCb 


-^r^^ 


Pi-un-se.  Lower  Court,  looking  toward  Upper  Terraces.  The  Approach  and  Lower  Court,  looking  down  from  Pi-un-se. 

Copyright,  igoj,  hy  Bates  6*  Guild  Company 
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Heroic  Figure  from  Lntrance  Gate. 

Renaissance,  Jean  Goujon;  or 
surprisingly  resemble  in  face, 
form,  and  treatment  the  Madon- 
nas of  the  best  early  French 
Cathedrals. 

In  the  more  purely  architec- 
tural motives  one  finds  band 
courses  or  ornamental  fret-work, 
car^■ed  scrolls  and  ornamental 
brackets;  moldings  very  much 
like  those  found  under  the  Louis 
in  France,  or  during  a  similar 
period  in  Italy.  As  a  rule  the 
work  on  the  moldings  is  care- 
fully and  verj'  thoroughly  done, — 
the  egg  moldings,  the  brackets 
and  all  the  ornamental  coves  or 
ogee  moldings,  show  a  splendid 
uniformity  of  profile  throughout, 
—  yet  the  sculptor  is  never  non- 
plussed if  his  ornament  does  not 
"come  out"  evenly,  and  con- 
ventional scrolls,  clouds,  or  wave 
motives  are  invented  to  fit  the 
space,  or  a  bit  of  extremely  nat- 
uralistic foliage  is  utilized  to 
cover  or  soften  an  awkward 
joint  —  and  each  leaf  with  its 
delicate  veining,  each  smallest 
tendril  or  branch,  clean  cut  and 
graceful.    All  the  endless  detail. 


Carved  Wood  Apron  and  Yellow  Tilework.'Lama  Temple. 


Pagoda  on  Temple  Grounds. 


Interior  of  an^lnner  liniplp, 

which  must  have  taken  )'cars  ir 
its  execution,  testifies  to  the  pa 
tience  —  or,  rather,  perse verana 
—  of  the  Chinese  as  a  nation;  foi 
patience  is  something  they  do  noi 
need,  since  they  arc  never  in  a 
hurry.  Yet  this  unexpected  and 
delicate  detail-treatment  remain^ 
only  a  subordinate  ])art  and  en 
richment  of  what  is  invariably  a 
splendidly  strong  and  bold  com 
position.  Often  leaves  and  twig- 
and  scrolls  are  undercut  so  far  a> 
to  be  nearly  .separate  from  tin 
blocks  to  which  they  belon},'; 
curly  wave-cre.sts  stand  out  in 
high  relief  and  twi.sting  dragons 
raise  their  coils  almost  entirely 
clear  from  the  background. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  thi 
courses  of  molded  members 
seem  over-bold  and  coarse  in 
their  conception  and  .scale.  Es 
pecially  does  this  appear  in  de- 
tail views  or  when  examining  tin 
moldings  close  at  hand.  Bui 
from  a  distance  the  large  scal( 
and  apparently  clum.sy  molding,' 
grouping  belongs  in  the  compo 
sition,  taking  its  place  with  un 
expected  decision;  until  one  ad 


First  Temple  Court,  showinij  Monument  and  Bridge  over  Pool. 


Octagonal  White  Marble  Mausoleum 
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.til  stone  Figure  from  Avenue. 

nits  that,  after  all,  the  builders 

nd   designers   of    these    monu- 

iicnts  understood  their  problem 

nrfectly  and  were  working  with  a 

crtain  knowledge  of  the  results 

ley  desired  to  ])roduce.    Archi- 

ctural    effects    startlingly  rcm- 

lisccnt   of   the   Italian   Renais- 

incc  continually  appear, —  pil- 

^lers_  with    elaborately    carved 

anels  and  capitals,  brackets  and 

bnsoles    that     reproduce    both 

'irm  and  detail  most  surprisingly; 

bile   some   of   the   large   wall- 

lanels'carved  with  fine  ornament 

Ire,  in  their  first  aspect,  surpris- 

igly  like  in  effect  the  Renaissance 

roUwork,  even  though  one  finds 

lat  the  natural  ornament  is  un- 

listakably  Chinese  in  character 

id  treatment. 

Away  to  the  north  of  Pekin  is 
monumental  structure  where, 
ter  passing  through  several 
inor  courts  and  pavilions,  one 
ips  out  of  the  last  of  these  into 
large  open  court.  Here  directly 
front  is  one  of  those  extremely 
■licately  carved  marble  arches, 
e  piers  set  on  high  pedestals, 
id,    beyond     the     archway. 


Corner  Monument  on  the  Upper  Gallery. 


Grotesque  Marble  Figure  in  Court. 

flights  of  granite  steps  with  mas- 
sive stone  ramps  on  either  side 
lead  to  a  high  terrace  and  to  the 
base  of  the  great  central  monu- 
ment which  rises  many  feet  above. 
The  terrace  steps  ami  balustrades 
leading  to  this  central  monument 
arc  entirely  of  white  marble,  with 
granite  risers  extending  up  from 
the  lawn  below  to  the  dtst  terrace 
and  the  archway;  then  on  to  the 
second  terrace-gallery;  up  still 
higher  to  the  monumental  base  of 
the  towering  central  motive  of  the 
entire  group.  About  this  is  a 
broad  panelling  of  strange  relig- 
ious subjects  that  circles  the 
entire  monument  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  a  heavy 
coping  and  moldings  that  make 
the  base  of  the  monument  com- 
plete. The  carving  and  molding 
on  these  bases  are  exquisitely 
strong  and  vigorous  in  their 
curves  and  lines.  Above  this 
appears  again  the  great  jar-shaped 
central  feature  of  thq  whole  com- 
position, which,  entirely  of  white 
marble,  rises  forty  feet  higher 
still,  to  the  shining  metal  cover 
that  crowns  its  uppermost  apex. 


larble  Shrine  and  Outer  Gateway. 


Priests'  Courtyard  and  Visitors'  Quarters.  Pi-un-se 


Stone  Figures  along  Avenue. 
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Ornamental  Side  Walls  at  Entrance  to  Pi-un-se. 


These  odd-shapctl   monuments,   like  enor- 
mous mustard-bottles,  with  successive  frills 
about  their  necks,  are  interesting  and  surpri- 
sing to  a  European,  for  the  originality  dis- 
played in  their  imagination  and  working-out. 
The  Temple  of  Pi-un-se  is  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  beautiful  in  execution  of  the 
temple  groups  near  Pekin.    A  great  deal  of 
its  impressivencss  is  occasioned  by  the  nat- 
ural advantages  of  the  site,which  were  treated 
by  this  Chinese  order  in  a  way  somewhat 
like  the  development  of  Mont  San  Michel  by 
the  monks  under  the  leadership  of  Abbot 
Hildegarde.    To  retain  all  the  height  offered 
by  the  original  mountain,  they  have  built  up 
enormous    terraces    on    stone    foundations 
placed  far  below;  so  that,  while  in  plan  the 
entire  group  is  quite  regular  in  its  layout  and 
disposition,  still  each  inner  court  is  at   a 
higher  level  than  the  one  without,  and  the 
approach. is  by  a  road  that  climbs  steeper 
and  steeper  as  it  approaches  the  arched  outer 
gateway  of  the  actual  enclosure.  After  one 
has  passed  through  all  the  lower  courts, 
where  are  pools  and  bridges  with  won- 
drously  carved  and  turned  marble  balus- 
trades, and  temple  shrines  and  pagodas  of 
curiously  varied  forms,  rich  in  sculptured 
ornament;    and    other    courtyards    filled 
with  avenues  of  stone  turtles  and  carved 
marble    figures;    one    begins    to    climb 
flights  of  stairs  leading  up  to  the  terraces 
that   mount   toward   the   upper  gallery. 
So  steep  is  the  ascent  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain   any   commensurate   idea  of   the 
monumental  forms  upon  the  upper  plat- 
form; except  at  a  distance,  from  outside 
the  enclosure.    The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  courtyards  themselves,  and  the 


Upper  Monument  from  Mountain  Slope. 


The  Upper  Terraces  and  Towers  from  tSelow. 


grounds  without  are  all  closely  grown  with 
picturesque  and  decorative  pines,  and  what 
glimpses  may  be  obtained  of  the  monuments 
above  are  only  to  be  had  through  vistas  in 
this  grove,  that  frame  in  and  enclose  the 
distant  picture.  After  climbing  many  flights 
'  of  steps  and  crossing  more  than  half  a  dozen 
terraces,  one  reaches  at  last  the  crowning 
monument,  around  the  base  of  which  runs  a 
great  gallery  with  carven  marble  balustrade. 
Above,  the  walls  are  panelled  and  a  broad 
frieze  and  molded  base  course  bind  the 
elaborate  members  together;  rows  of  sculp- 
tured Buddhas  in  high  relief  sit  between 
great  balustrades;  and  moldings  and  cor- 
nices enriched  with  brackets  or  calices  soar 
high  overhead.  Each  corner  of  this  upper 
terraced  gallery  carries  a  huge  urn-shaped 
ornament  that  complements  the  towering 
central  monument  in  a  manner  reminiscent 
of  the  corner  pinnacles  of  the  square  Gothic 
church  tower  and  the  tapering  spire  that 
rises  above  and  between  them. 

The  photographs,  inadequate  and  frag- 
mentary as  they  of  necessity  are,  at  least 
give  some  conception  of  the  sculptured 
carving  and  its  strong  and  varied  outline 
and  faithful  and  careful  execution.  In 
boldness  of  composition,  in  freedom  yet 
delicacy  of  treatment,  the  work  of  the 
Chinese  who  erected  the  older  temples 
and  tombs  —  now  for  the  most  part  with 
falling  roofs  and  tumbled  balustrades  and 
walls  —  about  Pekin  centuries  ago  com- 
pares, and  loses  nothing  in  the  com- 
parison, with  the  contemporaneous  work- 
manship displayed  on  the  Cathedrals  of 
France  and  England  or  the  older  classical 
architecture  of  Italy  and  of  Greece. 


Balustrado  iind  Sculpturetl  Panels  on  the  Upper  Galler\. 


Base  of  Center  Monument,  Upper  Gallery. 
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ME.TROPOLITAN   CHURCH 
PAR50NAGL 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
5PROAT  &   ROLPH,  ARCHITECTS 
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NORTH  ELEVATION. 


NEW  BUlin^lDlING  FCDH^TTlHlE 
JNTEHINATIONAIL  BUlRJaAiU  Of  TME  .AMERICAN  IHETOBIJKS 


<%,^-?-)t.-.  ..itpt:^ 


FRONT  ELEVATION. 
COMPE.TITIVE  DLSIGN  FOR  THE  BUILDING  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

LITTLE  &  O'CONNOR.  ARCHITECTS. 
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Plate  LXXIV. 


WEST'E    I    EVATION 


Ix  -  ^ir"— "El     "■"'til 


LON    aiTVDINAL'    SECTION 


S    OVTH     -     E     LLVATION 


*«*i    ■'  **Ta«  »  rnrnn.*  t 


ELEVATIONS    AND   SECTION,   COMPETITIVE    DESIGN    FOR   BUILDING    FOR   THE    INTERNATIONAL 

BUREAU    OF   THE    AMERICAN    REPUBLICS. 

H.  Van    Buren   Magonigle,  Architect.  • 
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Plate  LXXViII. 


C0PTB18MT    IfOT.  tt  iATII  4  GUILD  COMfAWV. 

DETAIL    OF    ELEVATION    AND    PLANS,    CHURCH    OF   THE   BLESSED   SACRAMENT,   CAMBRIDGE.    MASS. 

Charles    R.   Greco,   Architect. 
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VOL.  XIV.,  No.  11. 


PtATE  LXXIX. 


ELEVATION    ON    BRIMMER    STREET. 


.arABLC  FOR  mr-a-wericksow 


ELEVATION    ON    CHESTNUT   STREET. 


ELEVATION    ON    BYRON    STREET. 


COftNta    OP    0«aTNVT  .  S« 


»i3*'«v.-_ 


'^IRCTHON-  ON-f.KNB'DV/D 


eo*riil«MT,  1MT,  lY  lATIt  A  WMLO  OOHrANT. 


SECTION. 

CHARLES    S.    BROWN,    PUBLIC    LIVERY,    BOSTON. 
CooLiDGE   it   Carlson,   architects. 
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fUTl  LXXX. 


THIRD  FLOOR    PLAN. 


II 


FIRST   FLOOR   PLAN. 

CHARLES   S.   BROWN.    PUBLIC   LIVERY.   BOSTON. 

COOUOOE  &  Cmlson,  akcmtects. 
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GABLL.  BRIMMLR  5TRELT. 


GABLE.,  BYRON  5TREE.T. 
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CHARLLS  5.   BROWN    LIVLRY.   BRIMMER  5TRLLT,  BOSTON. 


COOLIDOL  6c   CARLSON,   ARCHITECTS. 
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BATES  &  GUILD  COMPANY.  Publishers 
42  Chauncy  Street,  Boston 

NLW  YORK  OFFICE,  PARK   ROW   BUILDING 
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PLATL5 

AXES  LXXIII. —  LXXV. —  Competitive  Design  for  the  Inter- 
.\ATioNAL  Bureau  of  The  American  Republics,  Washington, 
\).  C.  (Elevations,  Plans,  and  Section) — H.  Van  Buren  Ma- 
i;oNiGLE,  Architect. 

.ATES  LXXVI. —  LXXVIII.— Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  (Plans,  Elevations,  and  Details) — Charles 
R.  Greco,  Architect. 

axes  LXXIX. — LXXX.  —  Public  Livery  Stable,  Chestnut, 
Trimmer,  and  Byron  Streets,  Boston,  Mass.  (Plans,  Eleva- 
,  noNs,  and  Section)— CooLiDGE  &  Carlson,  Architects. 


I 


(>OME  days  ago  an  architect  with  a  practice  netting  possibly 

V  $4,000  annually  remarked,  "My  engmeer  has  laid  out  the 
\J  work  and  I  do  not  care  to  question  his  judgment."  Within 
|.ery  short  time  a  second  architect,  whose  practice  nets  him  cer- 
|nly  not  less  than  $30,000,  said,  "My  engineer  advises  this  scheme 
r  such  reasons.  I  agree  with  him  in  the  main;  and  with  the  fol- 
|ving  modifications  (which  the  architect  then  suggested)  I  recom- 
tnd  the  work  be  done" — and  possibly  in  these  two  replies  lay 
j|:  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  incomes  of  the  two  men. 
i(  The  day  has  passed  in  which  any  architect  can  design  a  building 
^nplete  in  every  detail.  The  heating  engineer,  the  sanitary  engi- 
(•r,  the  electrical  engineer,  the  structural  engineer,  to  say  nothing 
(jthe  experts  in  waterproofing,  and  elevators,  engines,  and  boil- 
I,  are  an  absolute  necessity,  and  it  is  often  taken  for  granted  that, 
"ause  they  are  such,  in  their  province  each  must  be  supreme.  Yet 

h  engineer  must  adapt  his  system  as  well  as  may  be  to  condi- 
t|is  as  they  exist,  and,  without  proper  guidance,  the  final  result 
l»omes  a  compilation  of  systems  rather  than  a  blending  of  the 
^)wledge  of  each  engineer  and  expert  by  one  master  hand  into  a 

iplete  whole.    That  the  position  taken  by  the  second  architect  is 
one  most  likely  to  produce  satisfactory  results  can  hardly  be 

stioned.  As  the  professional  adviser  of  his  patron,  it  is  his  duty 
t^omprehend,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  every  detail  in  connection 
fl  1  the  building.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  blindly  employs  what 
i:  lis  judgment  is  the  best  talent.  If  the  results  are  not  satisfactory 
I  responsibility  should  lie  first  on  his  shoulders  and  not  upon 
t  se  of  "my  engineer." 

.11  important  lines  of  construction  and  building  engineering  are 
lalually  being  consolidated  into  large  concerns,  and  it  is  a  note- 
\»thy  fact  that  these  concerns  are  continually  absorbing  the  best 
s|;ial  talent  in  the  country  —  employing  this  talent  not  only  to 
iairove  their  output,  but  also  to  further  and  urge  its  use  both  by 

Vespondence  and  personal  explanation.    Let  an  architect  inti- 

le  to  any  concern  making  a  specialty  of  boilers  or  fireproofing 
he  desires  information  along  their  special  line,  and  then  let  him 

I'y  their  response,  whether  it  be  supplied  in  writing  or  in  person, 
he  will  be  forced  to  recognize  that  he  has  found  the  best  of 

lineering  talent  at  his  command,  a  short  contact  with  which 

|iot  fail  to  open  up  lines  of  thought  that  will  materially  add  to 
hi  scientific  information.  There  are  too  many  among  the  pro- 
fe  ion  who  still  continue  to  take  the  negative  stand  of  the  archi- 


tect first  cited,  and  meet  — with  a  bored  expression  and  non- 
absorbent  mind  —  the  representatives  of  large  interests  whose 
specialized  training  they  could  really  find  of  service. 

That  many  large  concerns  feel  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  among  them  advertise  in  the  strictly  first-class 
architectural  journals  of  this  country.  They  have  abandoned  ap- 
pealing through  the  architect,  the  proper  intermediary,  and  now 
make  their  application  direct  to  the  owner,  whose  alertness  of  in- 
terest and  business  training  alike  dispose  him  to  better  appreciate 
the  practical  advantages  of  the  most  up-to-date  improvements. 
This  statement  is  a  record  of  accomplished  fact,  not  a  mere  theory! 
The  manufacturer  has  found  —  by  actual  experience  —  that  he 
can  make  his  sale  easier  and  oftener  direct  to  the  owner  than 
through  his  agent,  the  architect.  Is  the  architect  to  regard  this 
condition  of  affairs  —  and  its  serious  possibilities  —  with  equa- 
nimity ?  Or  is  he  to  endeavor  to  again  regain  control  of  the  many- 
minded  team  he  drives  ?  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  more  archi- 
tects to  so  change  their  attitude  as  to  put  themselves  in  such  a  re- 
ceptive mood  as  would  place  them  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
greater  engineering  branches  of  building  and  so  render  themselves 
better  judges  of  the  means  their  experts  and  engineers  propose  for 
making  the  specialties  in  each  building  a  success;  and  is  there  any 
better  way  to  accomplish  this  than  to  meet  with  a  fair  amount  of 
cordiality  the  representatives  of  the  specialized  building  trades  and 
absorb  from  them  such  information  as  they  are  able  to  give,  re- 
serving at  all  times  aii  independent  judgment  relative  to  the  merits 
of  the  case  presented? 

That  this  means  time,  and  often  valuable  time,  is  recognized; 
interruptions  may  frequently  occur  at  times  when  it  is  difficult  or 
even  inadvisable  to  change  the  current  of  one's  thoughts;  but  when 
there  is  a  real  desire  to  understand  the  engineering  problems  that 
form  the  bare  and  uninteresting  skeletons  of  the  architectural  office 
closet,  the  mere  circumstance  of  inopportime  interruption  can 
usually  be  managed. 

THE  temperament  and  character  of  the  creative  artist  are  sel- 
dom comprehended  by  the  general  public.  WTiat  is  too 
often  taken  by  them  as  evidence  of  conceit  and  egotistic 
self-appreciation  is  frequently  only  the  naive  and  chUdlike  delight 
of  the  artist  in  some  happy  inspiration  or  felicitous  touch  that  has 
expressed  itself  in  some  portion  of  his  work  —  an  expression  that 
only  he  is  able  to  recognize  as  being  wholly  independent  and  out- 
side from  himself,  as  an  individual.  The  more  perfect  the  inspira- 
tion the  more  certain  is  this  to  be  the  case.  The  artist  merely  recog- 
nizes himself  as  being  the  unthinking  and  faulty  medium  through 
which  this  thought  has  found  its  more  or  less  perfect  utterance; 
and  the  more  perfect  its  execution,  the  more  intuitive  and  unthink- 
ing has  been  the  part  that  he  has  borne  in  bringing  it  into  being. 

His  pleasure  is  often  as  innocent  and  wholly  devoid  of  personal 
interest  as  though  the  entire  composition  were  altogether  the  prod- 
uct of  another  and  greater  mind  —  as,  indeed,  is  actually  the  case. 
The  only  point  at  which  it  touches  him.as  an  individual  is  in  his 
self-congratulation  at  being  selected  as  the  medium  through  which 
this  thought  has  passed  from  an  intangible  to  a  tangible  form.  He 
appears  in  the  transaction  only  as  a  "means  of  expression,"  and 
his  own  full  understanding  of  the  very  aloofness  of  his  real  self 
from  himself  as  the  channel  through  which  the  idea  has  come  but 
renders  the  delight  given  him  by  the  finished  product,  whatsoever 
it  may  be,  the  more  unselfish  and  appreciative.  It  is  the  delicate 
interrelation  of  these  dual  personalities  existing  in  the  one  individ- 
ual that  makes  the  artistic  temperament  so  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion to  the  more  practical  and  matter-of-fact-minded  person. 

Not  only  is  the  artist  cognizant  of  restrictions  and  demands  that 
have  in  one  way  or  another  operated  to  prevent  the  production  of 
what  is  to  him  a  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  satisfactory  design,  but 
he  is  also  keenly  conscious  of  those  places  where  his  own  limitations 
of  idea,  of  design,  or  of  draughtsmanship  have  made  themselves 
apparent  by  their  failure  to  express  perfectly  the  original  concep- 
tion that  was  given  him.  Often  it  happens  that  some  of  these  de- 
fects will  unknowingly  escape  even  the  most  careful  and  extended 
consideration  and  study  on  his  part,  while  still  more  often  they  are 
the  to-be-expected  and  inevitable  results  of  his  experience  and 
training,  or  lack  of  them. 
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Bridge.  Astoria,  N.  Y. 
Pabner  &  Horribostel,  Architects. 

JUST  what  the  reviewer 
is  to  review,  so  far  as 
illustrations  in  the 
magazines  for  October  are 
concerned,  is  not  entirely 
clear.  With  a  few  marked 
exceptions,  the  entire  out- 
put seems  to  be  the  mani- 
festation of  the  completely 
commonplace.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  good  little  cottages 
here  and  there,  both  in  the 
American  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish magazines,  but  one 
cottage  does  not  make  an 
art,  and  good  as  the  indi- 
vidual examples  may  be, 
they  are  hardly  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  very 
extended  notice,  or  their  republication. 
Of  course  in  Architecture  we  get  a 
fine  collection  of  photographs  of  Mr. 
Cass  Gilbert's  New  York  Custom 
House.  These  photographs  may  be 
considered  officiaJ,  as  they  are  the  first 
comprehensive  collection  that  has  been 
published ;  still,  the  building  is  already 
so  well  known  that  criticism  at  this 
time  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place. 
We  reprint  a  general  view  of  the  ex- 
terior, a  detail  of  the  main  entrance, 
and  an  interior  view,  all  serving  to 
show  the  restrained  and  scholastic 
manner  in  which  the  problem  has  been 
handled.  From  the  same  issue  we  re- 
publish an  ingenious  and  most  effective 
sketch  of  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Horn- 
bostel's  railway  bridge  at  Astoria,  New 
York  —  an  unquestionably  successful 
combination  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture. 

From  The  Inland  Architect  we  un- 
hesitatingly select  for  reproduction  a 
view  of  Messrs.  Pond  &  Pond's  Amer- 
ican School  of  Correspondence  in 
Chicago,  as  yet  another  example  of  the 
altogether  masterly  fashion  in  which 
these  architects  handle  brick  as  a 
building-material.  Amongst  the  other 
illustrations  in  this  number  is  one  of 


1  nticiiKo  Hall,  New  York  Custom  House. 
Cass  Gilbert,  Architect. 

Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(From  "Architecture.") 


United  States  Custom  House,  New  York  City. 

(From  "The  Inland  Architect.") 


Cass  Gilbert, 


i 

Architect, 
modern, 


McKinley  Monument,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Catrere  &  Hastings,  Architects. 


Main  Lntrance,  New  York  Custom   House. 
Cass  Gilbert,  Architect. 

Messrs.  Carrere  &  Has- 
tings's McKinley  Monu- 
ment in  Buffalo,  a  model  of 
grave  and  restrained  design. 
Mr.  Albert  Kahn's  Syna- 
gogue in  Detroit,  published 
in  The  American  Archiiecl 
for  October  5,  is  a  quietly 
classical  structure,  well 
massed  and  well  composed; 
but  one  experiences  a  shock 
that  is  not  unfamiliar  now- 
adays in  turning  from  the 
massive  proportions  of  the 
exterior  to  the  thin  lines  of 
the  plan,  which  indicate 
that  while  the  form  is  clas- 
sical, the  method  of  con- 
struction is  most  intensely 
October  12,  is  published  a 
house  at  East  Hamilton,  Long  Island, 
by  Messrs.  Albro  &  Lindeberg,  which 
would  be  noticeable  for  its  good  qual- 
ities, even  apart  from  the  surprising 
and  unexplained  roof-covering,  which, 
apparently  of  shingles,  has  yet  the  tex- 
ture and  irregularity  of  a  Japanese  roof 
of  Hinoki  bark.  In  the  issue  for  Octo- 
ber 19  are  published  the  prcmiated  de- 
signs in  the  recent  competition  for  the 
proposed  Seddon  Memorial  Technical 
College  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
none  of  the  designs  being  noteworthy 
in  point  of  distinction.  The  number 
for  October  26  is  largely  devoted  to 
Mr.  H.  J.  Hardenbergh's  Plaza  Hotel, 
New  York, —  a  gocxl  example  of  the 
regular  thing  in  hotel  designing. 

The  Architectural  Record  contains, 
as  usual,  one  of  Mr.  Piatt's  Cornish 
houses  and  another,  also  by  him,  at 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York.  A  view  of  this 
latter  house  we  reproduced  in  this  col- 
umn in  last  month's  issue.  There  are, 
also,  illustrations  of  a  house  in  Oregon, 
Illinois,  by  Messrs.  Pond  &  Poncl,  a 
house  at  Lake  Forest  by  Messrs.  Frost 
&  Granger,  and  various  views  of  mod- 
ern German  country  architecture, 
mostly  exceedingly  bad.    House  and 
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American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago.        Pond  &  Pond,  Architects.         Temple  Beth-El.  Detroit,  Mich. 

(From  "The  American  Architect.") 

Garden  makes  its  October  issue  a 
"House-Furnishing  Number,"  and 
amongst  the  articles  is  one  on  tapes- 
tries, containing  a  photograph  of  one 
of  that  most  beautiful  series  of  all 
tapestries  in  the  world,  "The  Lady 
and  the  Unicorn"  in  the  Cluny  Mu- 
seum. Indoors  and  Out  is  a  "  Home- 
coming Number"  and  is  not  par- 
licularly  appealing  to  the  architect, 
though  in  one  article  it  contains 
Ncvcral  photographs  of  very  beautiful 
libraries,  public  and  private. 

The  leading  article  in  Christian 
Art  for  October  is  a  particularly 

])enetrating   study   of   the   true   and  Edward  T.  Cockcroft  House,  East  Hamilton,  L.  I. 

Albro  &  Lindeberg,  Architects. 
(From  "The  Builder.") 


Albert  Kahn,  Architect. 

false  standards  in  the  religious 
painting  of  the  Italian  Renai.ssance, 
by  Mr.  Will  Hutchins,  atimirably 
illustrated  by  a  great  number  of 
brilliant  and  beautiful  plates.  This 
is  followed  by  another  illustrated 
article  on  modern  organ  cases,  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  .Abfly  Williams,  and  an- 
other on  "Holy  Water  Stoups,"  by 
Mr.  F.  Tavemor  Perry. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  English 
magazines,  however,  that  wc  re- 
ceive the  only  great  a;sthetic  shock 
of  the  month.  We  use  the  word 
"shock"  in  no  invidious  sense.  The 
animating    impulse    is    a    certain 


(From  "  The  AKhUect,"  London.) 
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Wnitehall  house,  Charing  Cross. 
Treadwell  &  Martin.  Architects. 


Two  Buildings,  Moorfields,  E.  C. 
Mr.  Geo.  Sherrin,  Architect 


5lore,  20  Conduit  51.,  London. 
Treadwell  &  Martin,  Architecb. 
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(From  "  The  Architectural  Review,"  London.) 
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Ejitrance  Porch.  Main  Front. 


Garden  Front,  Ditton  Place,  Sussex.    Cecil  C.  Brewer  &  A.  Dunbar  Smith,  Architects. 


Entrance,  Garden  hront. 


church  at  Monkswcarmoulh,  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Prior,  and  wc  reprint 
several  photographs  of  the  churcli 
itself  and  of  its  fittings.  Distin- 
guished it  certainly  is,  and  orig- 
inal, also,  even  to  the  last  degree. 
The  plan  is  even  more  surprising 
than  the  elevations,  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  delightfully  mediieval 
methods  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  church  is  more  inspiring 
still.  Whether  one  likes  the 
church  or  not,  it  is  a  visible  mani- 
festation of  a  perfectly  definite 
idea,  and  this  fact  alone  would 
go  to  distinguish  the  project  from 
amongst  a  host  of  allied  creations. 
If  the  work  fails  at  all,  which  it 
probably  does,  it  is  in  point  of  its 
tracery,  which  seems  ugly  and 
barbarous,  and  the  result  of  dis- 
tinct affectation.  The  fittings  are 
evidently  of  extreme  beauty,  and 
j)OSse.ss  that  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy which  are  altogether  lacking 
in  the  tracery  of  the  windows, 
where  one  would  suppose  it  would 
most  certainly  have  been  found. 
In  The  Builder,  also  for  Oc- 


(From  *'  The  Builder,"  London.) 
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St.  Andrew's  Church,  Monltswearmouth. 


L.  5.  Prior,  Architect. 


Lectern.  St.  Andrew's  Church.  ^lonkswearmouth. 


Cross. 


Tower  from  Southwest. 


tober  5,  is  a  photograph  of  some 
business  premises  in  London, 
startlinglydifferent  from  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  this  sort  of  thing  in 
England.  Here  there  is  certainly 
scale,  dignity,  and  the  admirable 
placing  of  decoration.  Wc  find 
nothing  else  in  this  magazine,  and 
The  Archilecl  runs  it  close  in  un- 
importance, though  we  reprint 
two  Teutonesque  examples  of 
what  we  suppose  could  be  called 
Art  Nouveau. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Champney's  series 
of  articles  on  "  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture"  is,  of  course,  con- 
tinued in  The  Architectural  Re- 
view (London)  for  October,  and 
is.  becoming  increasingly  inter- 
esting. Messrs.  Cecil  Brewer  and 
A.  Dunbar  Smith's  large  country- 
house  in  Sus.sex  is  an  original 
and  most  effective  treatment  of 
Georgian  motives  and  has  a 
charming  garden. 

Neither  The  Builder's  Jourmil 
and  Architectural   Engineer  nor 
La    Construction    Moderne  con 
tain  anything  especially  notable. 


Interior  of  Nave,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Monkswearmouth. 
E-.  5.  Prior,  Architect. 


Interior  of  Chancel. 
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Modern  Designs  for  Domestic  Leaded  Glass 


By  Addison  B.  Le  Boutillier 


IT  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  art  in  stained  glass 
has  suffered  more  from  modern  commercial  practice  than  any 
of  the  other  arts  devoted  to  the  service  of  architecture.    And  it 

is  especially  appalling  when  we  consider  that  most  of  this  glass  is 

made  to  adorn  buildings  used  for  the 

service  of  God.    It  is  truly  pitiful  to 

see  the   unsuspecting  layman   in   his 

honest   efforts   to    select   a   memorial 

window   from    the    elaborate    colored 

sketches    sent    in   by    various    "glass 

houses"  who  set  themselves  up  as  ex- 
perts in  ecclesiastical  decoration.  Many 

of  them  arc  veritable  wolves  in  sheep's 

clothing,  willing  to  execute  anything 

for  a  church  window,  from  a  portrait 
I  to  a  babbling  brook,  so  that  the  poor 

innocent  victim,  the  customer,  is 
[pleased.  Possibly  the  stained-glass 
I  man  is  not  altogether  to  blame.  He 
imay  have  been  an  artist  with  a  true 
jlove  for  the  ancient  craft  and,  with  the 
[best  of  intentions,  opened  his  shop;  but 
Icompetition  and  the  modern  commer- 
jcial  spirit  which  puts  dollars  above  all 
'else  force  him  to  suVjmit  to  the  sub- 


division of  his  shop  into  the  various  departments  of  business  man- 
ager, designer,  and  workman,  with  the  business  manager  the  sole 
dictator.  No  wonder,  then,  that  people  of  refinement  are  prejudiced 
against  stained  glass  in  their  homes.    They  could  not  live  with  it. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  in  its  garish  light  once  a  week  at 
church. 

To  the  careful  observer  it  is  evident 
that  an  improvement  is  under  way. 
There  are  men  who  can  execute  good 
windows,  and  the  people  are  beginning 
to  see  the  difference  between  the  gtKxi 
and  the  bad,  or  arc  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  cannot,  and  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  others.  It  is  only  pos- 
sible to  judge  of  the  drawing  and 
leading  from  photographic  reproduc- 
tions. But  as  the  drawing  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  glass  design, it  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  some  of  the  modem 
designers  regard  this  most  essential 
part  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  English- 
men cling  to  the  old  traditions,  which 
are  basal  upon  experience  at  the  work- 
bench: but  in  most  cases,  both -here 


i4.    3.     Window 
ankok.  Designer 


-:-„i.'->  btdirwav  —  Prof.  Bernhard 
Valentine  5ail6.  StuttSart.  Maker. 


Fia  2     Window  in  Hall  of  the  Exhibition  Building.  Secession 
School  of  Austrian  Artists  —  Josef  Olbrich,  Architect.  Vienna. 


Copyright,  1(107,  h  Bates  &•  Guild  Company 


Fig.  4.    Drawing-room  Window.  Stultgarl  -  rVof.  Paul 
Hauslein.  Designer  —  L.xecuted  by  Ludwig  WUhdm. 
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fig.  5.    Window  at  Lpernav,  France  —  Luc  Olivier 
Merson.  DesiSner  —  Lxeculed  by  M.  E.  Oudit. 

and  abroad,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
designer  and  craftsman  are  distinct 
individuals,  the  designer  never  having 
worked  at  the  bench,  and  the  crafts- 
man unable  to  draw.  No  doubt  it  is 
possible  for  a  person  to  make  a  good 
design  for  glass  without  having  actually 
executed  a  window.  But  it  requires 
long  study  and  close  observation  and, 
above  all,  a  willingness  to  submit  to 
restraint. 

Some  of  the  most  ambitious  failures 
have  been  made  by  painters  who  have 
stood  high  in  their  profession.  They 
were  trained  to  be  painters  of  pictures. 
Their  materials  were  paint  and  can- 
vas, and  their  windows  were  failures 
because  they  were  unacquainted  with 
either  the  materials  or  the  principles 
which  govern  glass-designing. 

How  often  we  find  great  artists 
making  lamentable  failures  when  they 
attempt  designs  for  the  so-called  deco- 
rative arts!  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  much  beautiful  decoration  — 
glass,  sculpture,  metal  work,  etc. — 
is  done  by  mere  "craftsmen"  or  "de- 
signers," who  know  their  material  and 
what  should  be  done  with  it. 

So  long  as  these  craftsmen  and  de- 
signers are  left  to  work  out  their  ideas 
unhampered  by  the  dictates  of  com- 
merce it  is  quite  possible  for  art  to  be 
produced  in  a  large  shop.  But  a  shop, 
whether  large  or  small,  if  managed  like 
a  shoe  factory  cannot  prcxJuce  art. 
The  work  may  be  well  executed  and 
nicely  finished,  just  as  shoes  may  be, 
but  that  is  not  art.  It  is  very  evident 
that  painters  are  not  responsible  for  all 
of  the  had  windows.  There  are  many 
.so-called  glass  designers  who,  although 
they  have  designerl  windows  for  years, 
have  never  learned  what  a  good  win- 
dow i.s.  .\n  engraver  was  once  asked 
why  it  is  that  mfxiern  engravers  do  not 
shajR-  their  k-iu  rs  and  compose  their 


FiS.  11.    Dt't(iil.>(iintt'  Madeloinf 
—  Cartoon  by  F-uSene  Grasset. 


Fig.  7.    "The  Chase"  — Prof.  Koloman  Moser.  Vienna. 


Fig.  8.   Window  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  France  — Designed  by 
A.  Besnard  —  Executed  by  Carot. 


Fig.  9.    Cartoon,  Queen  Matilda  Embroidering  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry  —  Mary  J.  Newill,  Designer. 


Fig.  1 0.    Two  Panels  from  Window  —  Harry  E.  Goodhue. 


Fig.  1  1 .  Three  Win 

dows  —  Spence, 

lielll&  Co. 


Fig.  12.    Window  for  Turkish  R(X)m  —  Spence.  Bell  Si  Co. 


Fig.  13.  Window," Kain'-I'r.il 
Koloman  Moser,  Vienna. 
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Fig.  U.    Four  Windows  in  Antique  Glass -Alex.  Ge«covne.  De,si«npr. 


FiS.   18.     Window.  .Shakes|)caR'  Memorial 
Theatre  —  Gerald  Moira.  Designer. 


Fig.  1 9.    Panel  of  a  German  Window  by  F.  W.  Mayer. 
Berlin. 


Fig.  17.    "The  Year'  -Prof.  HoiwChiBliansen.  DaiiTOladt 


inscriptions  as  the  Romans  did.  The  reply  was, 
"  Don't  you  suppose  we  ought  to  know  more  aljout 
letters  than  those  old  Romans!"  Yes,  thev  undoubt- 
edly ought  —  but  do  they  ?  It  may  be  that  this  blind 
conceit  stands  in  the  way  of  progress  in  all  the  deco- 
rative arts.  If  modern  man  would  go  humbly  and 
study  the  ancient  work  as  the  ancients  studiet'i  that 
which  went  before  theirs,  we  might  make  such  real 
progress  as  did  they. 

It  would  be  possible  to  gather  together  a  greater 
variety  of  ideas  in  .stained  glass  than  are  shown  here. 
but  the.se  will  suffice  to  indicate  that  some  men  can 
do  new  things  without  departing  from  old  traditions, 
and  that  others  mu.st  be  new  at  any  price.  As  usual 
in  such  cases,  they  have  paid  the  price.  Fig.  17,  for 
instance,  is  certainly  .startling;  but  the  contra.sts  be- 
tween masses  arc  too  great  and  the  attempt  at  realism 
is  unpardonable. 

Figs.  13  and  31  havea  fault  common  to  muchof  the 
gla.ss  which  has  come  under  the  influence  of  I'Art 
Nouveau,and  that  is  the  use  of  long,  flowing,  cur\ed 
pieces.  Such  curves  are  not  characteristic  of  glass, 
as  glass  naturally  breaks  in  .straight  lines.  Therefore 
straight  lines  or  small  pieces  should  predominate; 
long,  narrow  pieces  are  liable  to  accident  after  the 
window  is  in  place.  The  upper  part  of  Fig.  13  is 
better  leading  than  the  lower. 

How  much  more  appropriate  in  this  respect  are 
Figs.  9,  20,  22,  and  35!  The  little  sketch  No.  27  also 
promises  well. 

Another  common  mistake  is  the  use  of  very  large 
pieces,  which  destroy  the  scale  and  unity  of  a  design. 
This  is  not  .so  common  when  the  so-called  antique 
glass  is  used,  because  the  pieces  have  to  be  small  to 
get  a  variety  of  color-tones;  but  .since  opalescent 
glass  has  come  into  use  there  appear  to  he  no  limits 
to  the  size  of  the  pieces.  The  variety  in  color  is  ob- 
tained by  variations  in  thickness  of  the  glass  and  by 
plating  one  piece  of  glass  over  another.  By  this  trick 
it  is  pos.sible  to  produce  soft,  rich  colors  and  to  dis- 
guise lead  lines,  a  thing  that  has  Icxl  many  a  man 
astray  into  attempts  at  realistic  rendering  of  nature, 
until  at  last  the  window  ceases  to  be  flat  pattern,  as 
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Fi$.  21,    Window  in  Opalescent  Glass— The  Tiffany  Studios. 


Fift.  20. 


Window —  Harry  E..  Good- 
hue, Designer. 
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Pift.  22.    Window  in  HospKal  at 
Harrow  —  Arthur  Orr. 


Fii:;.  2.i.     Design  for  Window  —  VauShan  &  O'Neill. 


are  the  old  windows,  and  becomes  but  a  pic- 
ture in  glass.  We  find  landscapes  with  the 
distance  —  clouds,  cloud  shadows,  and  all  — 
rendered  as  if  they  were  pictures  on  canvas. 
Very  clever  things,  but  nothing  more!  The 
reason  such  things  are  so  often  attempted  is 
that  it  is  easy  to  make  an  efjeclive  sketch  of  a 
realistic  landscape,  while  it  is  very  difficult  to 
design  either  a  landscape  or  a  figure  compo- 
sition in  a  decorative  way  —  that  is,  as  flat 
pattern — and  a  window,  to  be  good,  must  be 
of  such  a  pattern.  Even  the  glass-designers 
of  the  Renaissance,  with  all  their  elaborate 
drawing,  observed  this  rule.  Figs.  8  and 
21  are  pictures  with  great  depth  and  dis- 
tance, while  Figs.  6,  9,  15,  19,  and  20  are 
better  pictures,  and  better  windows,  because 
no  attempt  has  been  made  at  aerial  per- 
spective. Because  the  stained  glass  man 
must  have  opportunity  to  show  "what  he 
can  do"  in  the  way  of  a  picture,  the  beauty 
of  many  a  building  has  been  permanently 
marred  by  the  removal  of  window  tracery 
or  mullions  originally  put  there  by  the  archi- 
tect as  essential  elements  in  its  design. 

Until  recently  opalescent  glass  was  so 
popular  that  little  attention  was  paid  to 
painted  windows  here  in  America,  but  one 
has  but  to  see  a  collection  of  both  painted 
and  opalescent  windows  arranged  side  by 
side  to  become  convinced  that  the  painted 
antique  glass,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
artist,  possesses  great  advantages  over  the 
other. 

Painted  windows  require  a  good  draughts- 
man, not  only  to  draw  the  cartoons,  but  to 
execute  the  work.  Figs.  6,  9,  15,  16,  18,  19, 
and  20  are  painted  windows.  In  these  win- 
dows the  color  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  semi- 
transparent  antique  glass,  and  the  paint  is 
mostly  brown  or  gray  pigment  used  only  to 
express  form  or  define  details  clearly,  and 
not  as  in  the  French  window.  Fig.  5,  which 
is  merely  a  picture  painted  on  bits  of  glass. 

When  a  window-opening  is  divided  by 
mullions  and  crossbars  it  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  make  a  picture  which  represents  ob- 
jects as  if  they  were  outside  of  the  opening, 
as  in  Figs.  8,  17,  21;  Fig.  29,  while  it  may 
be  open  to  this  criticism,  is  treated  in  such 
an  elementary  way  as  to  be  pardonable,  but 
it  might  have  been  quite  as  effective,  and 
even  a  better  glass  design,  had  it  been  drawn 
in  direct  elevation.     The  window,  Figs,  i 


fiS.  25.    Library  Window  in  Opalescent  Glass  — Nicolo  d'Ascenzo. 


FiS.  26.    Leaded  De.si$n 
—  Henry  Hunt. 


!J_  ---J 1-  J.JU 

FiS.  27.   Sketch  for  Window  at  Detroit  — Heinigke  &  liowen. 
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and  2,  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  cannot  be 
criticised  as  being  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
glass,  although  the  opening  is  subdivided. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  subject  is  drawn 
in  direct  elevation. 

Fig.  33  is  a  curious  attempt  to  divide  a 
window  by  bars  of  color  and  keep  the  design 
on  the  inside  —  the  result  is,  to  say  the  least, 
confusing.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  left  the  birds  on  the  outside,  where 
their  feet  are! 

During  the  Renaissance  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  divide  the  windows  into  rect- 
angular panes  and  to  paint  the  design  in  out- 
line on  the  clear  glass  with  a  free  use  of  yellow 
stain  and  gray  wash  or  stipple.  So  long  as 
no  other  colors  were  used  no  leading  was  re- 
quired besides  that  which  divided  the  win- 
dow into  panes  or  quarries.  The  windows 
of  the  Bihlioteca  Laurenziana  at  Florence  are 
of  this  sort,  with  characteristic  arabesque 
designs  which  seem  to  have  been  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  little  fountain  design  shown  in 
Fig.  32;  but  here  there  is  no  painting,  the 
design  being  cleverly  carried  out  in  lead 
lines,  and  the  result  is  but  faintly  reminiscent 
of  the  older  work.  The  design  accommo- 
dates itself  well  to  this  particular  method, 
and  a  less  skilful  artist  would  have  attempted 
much  more. 

Besides  the  few  good  windows  designed 
by  men  who  execute  their  own  work,  several 
of  the  best  windows  shown  here  were  de- 
signed by  architects  —  some  by  artists  whose 
posters  we  all  know,  one  or  two  are  by  de- 
signers of  book  decoration,  and  some  by 
mural  painters  who  have  attracted  notice 
by  the  individuality  of  their  work.  Most  of 
the  illustrations  that  have  been  referred  to 
were  made  from  cartoons,  but  in  the  few  in- 
stances where  the  finished  windows  are 
shown,  the  characteristics  of  the  author's 
technique,  are  clearly  recognizable  even 
though  they  are  translated  into  glass. 
Stained  glass  from  the  hands  of  some  men 
may  be  great  art  —  but  never  from  those 
who  would  sell  their  character  for  so  much 
the  square  foot. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when 
all  stained  glass  —  and  all  art  —  may  be 
left  to  artists  who  have  learned  their  trade 
and  who  go  aljout  their  work  reverently 
and  honestly.  Let  commerce  concern  itself 
with  such  provinces  as  lie  within  its  sphere, 
hut  let  it  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  Arts. 
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Fig.  30.    Window  — 
Nicolo  d'Ascenzo. 


Fi$.  31.  Modern  tngllsh  Window— A-Gascoyne. 
Designer—  E-xecuted  bv  G.  F.Gascovne  &  5€»n. 


Fift.  33. 


Window  by  Alberi  KubGnskv. 
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fi*.  28.  Leaded  Design.  "  The  Ship  "—  Heiniske  &  Bowen. 


FiS.  34.    Desii^n.  Libmrv  Window 
—  Nicolo  d'AscenzCj 


FiS.  35. 


Window.  Card-room,  Genesee  Valev  Club.  Ro<hes(er  - 
Architect,  Designer. 


-Claude  Bragdon. 
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Doughoragan  Manor 

Howard  County,  Maryland 
By  Julian  A.  Buckly 


WE  seldom  sec  quite  the  type  of  a  house  that  is  found  in 
Doughoragan  Manor,  the  home  of  the  Hon.  John  Lee 
Carroll,  of  Howard  County,  Maryland. 
Entering  through  an  iron  gateway  with  a  gate-keeper's  lodge, 
one  drives  for  a  mile  in  a  winding  course  through  a  well-kept 
avenue  lined  on  cither  side  with  tine  old  trees  which  leads  to  the 
east  front  of  the  house. 

The  original  house  was  built  in  171 7  by  Charles  Carroll,  the 
father  of  Charles  Carroll,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Then  the  house  was  in  three  sections:  a  low  central  building 
was  the  main  dwelling, 
flanked  on  the  south  by 
a  building  'containing  the 
kitchen  and  ser\ants'  quar- 
ters, and  on  the  north  by  a 
chapel,  both  of  the  build- 
ings being  separated  from 
the  house  itself.  In  the  days 
of  the  reign  of  George  the 
First  it  was  unlawful  to 
hold  the  services  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  public  places,  and  in 
many  houses  in  Maryland 
one  finds  the  family  chapel. 
.\t  Doughoragan  the  senice 
is  still  held,  and  people  for 
miles  around  come  every 
Sunday  to  worship. 

Charles  Carroll,  the  sign- 
er, did  but  little  in  the  line 
of  building  at  Dougho- 
ragan. He  was,  however, 
interested  in  building  else- 
where, for  it  was  he  who 
built  Homewood  for  a  resi- 
dence for  his  son  Charles 
Carroll,  Jr.,  shortly  after 
the  latter's  marriage,  in 
1800,  to  Miss  Harriet  Chew, 
the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  Chew,  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1830,  on  the 
death  of  Charles  Carroll, 
the  signer,  his  grandson, 
Charles  Carroll  of  Home- 
wood,  inherited  the  estate 
and  made  extensive  alter- 
ations, connecting  the  three 
buildings  and  rebuilding 
most  of  the  hou.sc  as  we 
now  see  it. 


Doughoragan  Manor. 


The  hou.se  extends  to  a  length  of  two  hundred  and  .seventy-five 
feet,  and  the  main  building  is  about  thirty-five  wide.  The  walls 
are  of  brick,  the  three  original  buildings  being  painted  buff  and 
the  connecting  wings  .stuccoed.  At  about  that  time  the  Neo-Grec 
.style  was  in  vogue  all  over  the  country,  and  many  good  examples 
are  still  remaining  in  Baltimore,  though  nothing  there  or  elsewhere 
can  better  the  Manor  of  Doughoragan,  where  the  rare  old-time 
Southern  atmo.spherc  is  jjcrfectly  retained. 

The  garden,  at  the  west  of  the  house,  is  not  of  any  formal  plan 
and  has  but  few  flowers;  but  its  wealth  of  fine  old  trees  and  box 
gives  it  a  charm  that  only  time  can  accomplLsh.  The  garden  is  a 
part  of  the  house,  extending  some  hundred  feet  to  a  terrace  where 
lies  the  tennis-court  and,  beyond  that,  the  open  country. 


From  the  East  or  Entrance  Porch,  one  enters  a  large  living- 
room  extending  through  to  the  West  or  Garden  Porch;  on  the 
right  is  a  narrow  passage  to  Mr.  Carroll's  study,  and  a  simple 
staircase  leading  to  the  second  story.  The  grand  staircase,  which 
is  the  feature  of  so  many  old  houses,  has  fortunately  been  omitted, 
and  is  not  missed.  Back  of  the  staircase  is  the  library  —  quite  a 
simple  room,  lined  with  high  bookcases.  The  dining-room,  oppo- 
site the  library  and  on  the  left  of  the  living-room,  is  the  interior 
having  the  most  architectural  interest.  This  is  the  original  room, 
with  a  fine  mantel  quite  in  its  own  Colonial  style,  and  buffets  at 

the  sides.  The  walls  are 
paneled  in  wood  to  the 
ceiling,  and  here  hang  the 
old  portraits  of  the  Carroll 
family. 

At  the  front  of  the  dining- 
room  and  at  the  left  of  the 
living-room  is  the  recep- 
tion-room, and  at  the  south 
of  this  is  the  servants'  hall 
for  the  white  servants.  In 
the  narrow  part  of  the 
south  wing  are  the  kitchens 
and  pantries;  at  the  extreme 
south  are  the  colored  serv- 
ants' quarters;  and  in  the 
north  wing  is  the  apartment 
of  the  visiting  priest.  The 
entire  north  portion,  in- 
dicated by  the  belfry,  is  the 
chapel,  in  which  lies  buried 
the  body  of  Charles  Carroll, 
the  signer. 

The  estate  consists  of 
over  two  thousand  acres 
lying  south  of  the  Frederick 
Turnpike,  and  still  remains 
intact.  The  farmhouse  and 
barns  are  at  the  east  of  the 
house,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  are  ap- 
proached by  a  separate  lane 
leading  from  the  Frederick 
Pike.  These  buildings, 
forming  in  themselves  a 
most  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting group,  are  yet  hardly 
comparable  with  the  house, 
as  they  do  not  belong  to 
so  good  a  period.  On  this 
same  estate,  and  about  three 
miles  west  of  the  Manor- 
House,  is  the  old  dwelling  known  in  history  as  "Folly  Hall,"  or 
"Carroll's  Folly"—  and  in  more  recent  years  as  " CarroUton  Hall" 
—  which  has  long  since  been  abandoned;  so  that  it  is  now  impos- 
sible, without  giving  play  to  the  imagination,  to  realize  what  might 
have  been  its  original  architectural  value. 

While  this  house  cannot  perhaps  be  classed  with  the  Southern 
Colonial  houses,  it  is  fully  as  interesting  from  an  architectural,  and 
more  .so  from  a  pictorial,  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  dignity 
and  extent  of  the  dwelling.  Being  rebuilt  at  such  a  late  date  exten- 
sive repairs  have  been  unnecessary,  and  therefore  the  house  ha.s 
escaped  —  practically  unscathed^ the  deadly  hand  of  the  modern 
carpenter,  from  which  .so  many  of  the  old  Colonial  houses  have 
grievously  suffered. 


The  Garden  Lntrance. 
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THK,   HOUSE   FROM   THE.  GARDEN  AT  THf.  WEST. 


DOUGHORAGAN    MANOR.      ORIGINAL  CE.NTRAL  BUILDING,  EAST   FRONT. 
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THE  EASTERN   FRONT.  SHOWING  CHAPEL  AT  RIGHT. 


DOUGHORAGAN   MANOR.     THL  ENTRANCL  PORCH,   LAST  FRONT. 
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ST.  JAME.S  CHURCH  jMSID  PARISH  HOUSEr. 
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GENERAL   ELEVATIONS. 

ST.   JAMES   CHURCH    AND   PARISH    HOUSE,    BATAVIA^    N.    Y. 

Robert  North,  Architect.      C.  a.   Martin,   Consulting. 
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GENERAL    DETAILS. 

ST.   JAMES   CHURCH    AND    PARISH    HOUSE,    BATAVIA,    N.    Y 

Robert   North,   Architect.      C.   a.   Martin.   Consulting. 
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Plate  LXXXIII. 
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DOOR    AND    WINDOW    DETAILS. 

ST.   JAMES   CHURCH    AND    PARISH    HOUSE,    BATAVIA,    N.    Y. 

Robert    North,   Architect.      C.   A.   Martin,    Consulting. 
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Plate  LXXXV. 


STATE  BANK.  BVILDING 
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ELEVATION,   STATE    BANK   BUILDING.   HARTFORD,   CONN. 
Benjamin  Wistar   Morris,  Architect. 
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HOUSE   AT   NEWTON   CENTRE,    MASS.,    FOR   WALLACE   B.    DONHAM.    ESQ. 

Edmund   Q.  Sylvester,  architect. 
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STABLE   FOR 

MR. 

GE.ORGL   HORACE. 

LORIMLR 

WYNCOTE,  PA. 

FIELD  &  MLDARY,  ARCHITECTS 
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Rf.SIDE.NCL  OF   L.   5.  WILLIAMS,    NAHANT. 


PARKLR,   THOMAS   &    RICL,  ARCHITLCT5. 
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RE.5IDE.NCL  OF  E..  S.  WILLIAMS,  NAHANT. 


PARKLR.  THOMAS  &    RICL,  ARCHITECTS. 
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The  Lincoln  Memorial  Farm 

At  Hodgensville,  Kentucky 


U 


Portico.  Lincoln.  HL  Col- 

umns  from  OW  Marine 

Bank.  Springfield.  ID.. 

1809. 


NDER  the  title  of  "The  Lincoln  Farm 
Association,"ccrtain  individuals  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  make  the  few 
Kentucky  acres  of  Lincoln's  nativity  a  national 
Memorial  "to  express  in  every  way  the  frontier 
life  of  the  yeomen  who  paved  the  way  for  our 
larger  national  life,  and  into  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born,"  and  have  twice  published, 
in  a  prominent  weekly,  sketches  indicating  the 
"improvements"  they  propose.  The  contrast 
between  the  announced  intentions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  concrete  form  in  which  they 
have  finally  become  visualized  was  so  at  vari- 
ance as  to  arouse  instant  and  well-founded 
protest,  expressed  both  in  the  public  press  and 
through  letters  to  the  Board  of  Control. 

Of.  the  worthiness  of  such  a  Memorial  — 
properly  carried  out  —  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion; but  when  we  learn  that  the  natal  log- 
cabin  is  not  to  be  "restored  to  its  original  site," 
as  was  announced,  but  is  to 
be  set  in  a  classic  courtyard 
in  the  Museum  Building,  its  significance  and 
dignity  dwarfed  by  gigantic  columns  three  and 
four  times  its  height,  the  matter  becomes  of 
pertinent  interest  to  the  country  at  large.  Those 
who  have  contributed  "to  save  Lincoln's  birth- 
place from  neglect  and  vandalism"  wonder  at 
the  expenditure  of  their  funds  for  constructing 
a  formal,  level  "Plaza,"  splashed  diagonally 
across  the  entire  extent  of  these  "few  rough, 
uneven  acres."  Would  not  "  neglect "  be  prefer- 
able to  such  "  vandalism  " ! 

Mt.  Vernon,  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  nation's  capital,  has 
been  saved  for  all  time  to  the 
American  people, —  an  object- 
lesson  of  the  gentle  and  dignified 
home  life  of  our  first  President. 
The  Lincoln  Farm  offers  an  op- 
portunity of  picturing  the  life  of 
an  equally  important  period,  in  a 
remote  locality  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity. If  the  name  of  Lincoln 
stands  for  anything  it  stands  for 
ruggtxl  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
character  and  of  intention,  con- 
sistently adhered  to  through  life. 
That  these  early  surroundings 
must  have  been  in  part  respon- 
sible for  these  characteristics  we 
may  well  believe.    Why,  [then. 


LoS  Cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born  Feb. 
1 809.    From  drawing  by  J.  Guerin. 


Old  5tate-Hoiue  (afterwards  Court-House),  SprinSfield,  III.    Lincoln  often  spoke  in  this 
building.    From  old  photograph  taken  before  alterations. 


may  not  this  same  physical  environment  be  cherished  to  convey 
its  important  lesson  to  future  generations  of  Americans?  Can  we 
honor  the  "rail-splitter  President"  by  dragging  into  the  little  plot 
where  he  plied  wedge  and  axe  the  artificial  insincerity  of  the  Beaux- 
.A.rts  ?  Are  the  natural  rolling  contours  of  the  country-side  to  be 
rebuked  by  a  scheme  of  arbitrarily  formal  planting,  ridiculously  at 
variance  with  the  homely  landscape  roundabout?  Is  Lincoln's 
memory  perpetuated  by  landscaping  or  architecture  derived  from 
degenerate  European  monarchies?  Now,  when  nationalistic  im- 
pulses are  so  powerful,  this  borrowed  plumage  should  be  cast  aside 
in  favor  of  something  more  native  to  our  race,  to  ideals  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  character,  and  the  simple  soul  of  Lincoln  himself. 

The  attempt  to  make  an  American  Versailles  of  this  simple  farm 
becomes  the  more  absurd  when  we  realize  the  differing  local  con- 
ditions. Versailles  and  our  own  Mt.  Vernon,  both  adjacent  to 
their  countries'  capital,  have  been  sacredly  preserved  intact  and 
"unimproved"!  The  little  Versailles  proposed  for  Kentucky  is  so 
remote  that  but  few  would  ever  profit  by  relics  of  Lincoln  there 
buried.  Rather,  would  it  not  be  healthier  sentiment,  better  Amer- 
ican common  sense,  and  prove  in  the  end  a  truer  Memorial  to 
Lincoln  himself  to  restore  the  farm  absolutely 
to  its  original  condition, —  to  be  faithfully  pre- 
served as  an  important  milestone  in  the  varied 
life  of  our  nation's  progress? 

Besides  Washington,  there  are  other  places 
more  appropriate  for  the  location  of  a  formal 
monument   to    Lincoln:    Chicago,  where    the 
name  of  our  Martyr  President  is  already  as- 
sociated with  many  prominent  parks  and  fea- 
tures; and  Springfield,  111.,  where  Lincoln  early 
lived  and  practised  law,  from  which  field  he 
was  called  to  take  up  his  life-task  at  Washing- 
ton, and  where  his  body  now  lies. 
For  the   type   of   architecture 
appropriate  to  such  a  Memorial 
let  us  go  back  to  the  very  period 
in    which    Lincoln    lived,    when 
sturdy   Greek  motives,   such  as 
the  old  Springfield  State-House, 
afterwards  Court-House  (within 
whose  walls  Lincoln  often  spoke), 
were  native  in  common  and  dig- 
nified use.    Certainly  it  would  be 
difficult  to  better  symbolize  the 
character  and  personality  of  Lin- 
coln than  in  architecture  such  as 
this.    Even  at  Washington,  amid 
all  the  pomp  of  our  later  national 
architecture,  this  sturdy,  digni- 
fied building  would  well  recall  the 
simj)lc  grandeur  of  Lincoln's  life 
—  and  death. 


K 
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■^     r  's* 

.   Sur.:A^uAf\.  III.       ! 
ill  wci^  ^ctnU.*<J  by  Lin'.-^iii. 


.\.-  View  M  rwiii  C<j|lior*b  WeekJy 


Old  Globe  Tavern,  Springfield,  III.    Lincoln 
boarded  here  after  his  marriage. 
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Plate  LXXXVIII - 
AND  Elevations) 


Residence,  Newton  Center,  Mass.    (Plans 
-E.  Q.  Sylvester,  Architect. 


SINCE  the  Octagon  House  at  Washington  was  purchased  for 
its  permanent  quarters,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  been  steadily  gaining  in  dignity  and  national  importance. 
The  great  banquet,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  attended  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  twoscore  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  United 
States,  marked  an  epoch.  Since  then,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Frank  Miles  Day,  the  Institute  has  celebrated  its  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary, and  amongst  the  ceremonies  marking  this  occasion  was 
the  presentation  of  the  Institute's  iirst  medal,  to  a  distinguished 
architect  who  had  come  from  abroad  especially  to  receive  it,  after 
having  been  officially  notified  of  the  award  by  an  American  Am- 
bassador. 

Few  realize  how  much  of  the  success  of  this  occasion  was  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Day.  The  greetings  received  from  other 
architectural  societies  and  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the 
world  were  in  themselves  significant,  having  been  written  by  men 
like  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  and  others  of  equal  eminence.  All 
in  all,  it  was  a  worthy  celebration,  whereby  the  Institute  itself 
achieved  a  world-wide  recognition  not  theretofore  accorded  it. 

Mr.  Day's  most  valuable  work,  however,  has  been  of  a  more 
laborious  and  less  spectacular  nature.  As  a  presiding  officer  he 
was  prompt,  business-like,  and  rapid;  while  the  same  precision 
and  efficiency  marked  his  conduct  of  the  meetings  of  the  Director- 
ate, Executive  and  other  committees,  as  of  the  Institute.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  state  that  he  has  reorganized  and  systematized  the 
entire  management  of  the  Institute's  affairs.  Indeed,  the  reports 
presented  at  the  last  convention  showed  a  degree  of  accomplish- 
ment on  the  part  of  old  and  new  committees  that  has  never  in  the 
past  been  equaled. 

Under  Mr.  Day's  administration  thirty  committees  were  kept 
actively  at  work.  The  Committee  of  Allied  Arts  became  a  real 
power;  the  Committee  on  Education  accomplished  remarkable 
results;  and  the  Committee  on  Competitions  took  the  first  reason- 
able step  thus  far  accomplished,  in  recommending  that  the  adviser 
and  competitors  should  meet  and  discuss  the  terms  of  the  com- 
petition in  advance,  and  that  the  adviser  should  be  a  practising 
architect.  This  committee  also  declared  it  unprofessional  for  an 
architect  to  compete,  even  if  paid,  unless  the  conditions  are  approved 


by  such  a  disinterested  professional  adviser.  A  Specification  Com- 
mittee has  done  most  valuable  work,  and  will  soon  submit  to  the 
various  Institute  Chapters  a  model  form  of  General  Comlitions, 
which  includes  the  best  features  from  the  specifications  of  twenty 
of  the  most  eminent  architects  in  the  country,  standardizing  .such 
points  as  invitations  to  estimate,  instructions  to  bidders,  form  of 
contract,  form  of  bond,  and  general  conditions,  thus  keeping  the 
business  relations  independent  from,  and  yet  logically  a  part  of,  the 
specifications. 

The  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Practice  and  the  .securing  of 
the  permanent  services  of  a  legal  adviser,  thus  making  effective 
work  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  possible,  is  also  an  achievement 
of  the  utmost  importance.  This  committee  is  a  sort  of  Grand  Jury, 
investigating  cases  brought  before  it,  and,  if  necessary,  acting  as 
the  accuser,  so  doing  away  with  any  {X)ssible  stigma  of  jealou.sy 
such  as  might  be  attributed  to  the  personal  accusation  of  an  indi- 
vidual. A  Financial  Committee  has  been  appointed,  and  a  scheme 
of  general  reorganization  of  the  finances  of  the  Institute  is  now  in 
hand.  Another  important  reform  is  the  subdivision  of  the  annual 
publication  of  the  Institute  into:  (a)  The  Convention  Proceedings; 
(b)  The  Annuary;  whereby  the  publication  of  the  Proceetlings  has 
l)een  very  materially  expedited. 

The  Schedule  of  Charges  has  at  last  been  put  upon  a  better  basis. 
It  is  now  prefaced  by  a  statement  that  the  "institute  is  not  a  Lalwr 
Union,  and  that  its  recommendations  are  not  mandatory,  at  the 
same  time  chat  it  raises  the  minimum  charge  on  small  work.  The 
attitude  of  the  Institute  towards  other  societies  and  its  future  rela- 
tions with  them  are  at  present  the  subject  of  an  inquir>'. 

The  debt  on  the  Octagon  has  been  completely  and  finally  paid, 
and  Mr.  McKim  has  been  invited  to  design  a  Conference  Hall  and 
other  extensions  to  the  Institute's  property.  A  Committee  on 
Publicity  has  been  appointed,  and  one  of  its  most  important  func- 
tions will  be  the  endeavor  to  place  the  profession  in  a  better  position 
before  the  general  public. 

In  attempting  to  review  Mr.  Day's  many  activities  while  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  perhaps  no  one  effort  on  his  part  epitomizes 
his  administration  better  than  his  untiring  work  for  a  wider  recog- 
nition of  architecture  as  a  fine  art.  Richard  Watson  Gilder's 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  though  but  an 
incident  of  the  last  convention,  was  an  indication  of  Mr.  Day's 
efforts  toward  raising  the  profession  to  a  higher  and  more  scholarly 
plane,  and  notable  among  the  many  admirable  paragraphs  in  his 
retiring  address  was  the  following:  "Even  in  the  twenty  years  of 
my  own  experience,  I  can  see  a  change  from  detraction  and  dis- 
trust to  respect  and  friendship  among  architects."  For  this  im- 
provement it  may  be  fairly  said,  in  conclusion,  that  during  a  large 
part  of  these  twenty  years  Mr.  Day  has  worked  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  as  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  and  as 
a  member  of  many  committees,  toward  bringing  about  this  much- 
to-be-desired  result. 

HOW  history  repeats  itself!  Rousseau  speaks  of  the  landscape 
artifices  of  his  time  as  produced  by  "architects  hired  at  great 
cost  to  spoil  the  face  of  nature."  Would  that  we  had  earlier 
resorted  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  for  a  text  and  pendulous  moral 
to  adorn  our  tale!  It  may  remain  for  the  architects  of  this  country 
to  prevent,  through  the  influence  of  their  training  and  judgment,  a 
few  " misrepresentative  Americans"  from  adding  another  to  the 
long  list  of  memorial  freaks  the  complacent  public  pocket  has 
made  possible.  More  definite  protest  is  made  upon  the  opposite 
page;  let  us  look  to  it  that  it  is  Lincoln's  memory  that  we  perpet- 
uate and  not  the  questionable  taste  and  lack  of  good  common 
.American  "horse-sense"  of  those  having  this  memorial  in  active 
charge.  Let  us  jealously  care  for  the  homes  of  our  two  greatest 
Americans,  the  fine  old  Mt.  Vernon  estate  in  Virginia  and  the  re- 
mote little  farm  in  Kentucky;  before  all  things  defending  them 
from  profanation  in  the  name  of  a  superficial  aesthetics. 

In  the  spirit  of  Lincoln's  own  inspired  utterance  at  Gettysburg 
we  cannot  add  honors  to  a  sjxjt  where  the  spirit  of  an  American 
immortal  first  saw  the  light.  May  no  .American  ever  set  foot  —  or 
hand  —  upon  it  lightly;  nor  fail  in  instant  protest  when  it  is 
sought  to  obscure  the  gigantic  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
rugged,  the  homely,  the  man! 
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American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago. 
Pond  S:  Pond.  Architects. 

THK  dcvclo])mcnt  of  cathedral  archi- 
tecture in  the  United  States  is  be- 
cominga  matter  of  great  importance. 
Many  large  projects  are  now  on  foot, 
projects  which  approximate  in  their  mag- 
nitude and  in  the  size  and  importance  of 
their  ultimate  results  the  standards  al- 
ready set  for  cathedral  building  in  the  old 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  vast  structures  must,  in  the  United 
States,  remain  limited;  yet  the  constantly 
increasing  quantity  of  dioceses  presup- 
poses a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  cathedrals,  which  must  be  such 
in  their  effect,  even  if  their  dimensions 
hardly  exceed  those  of  the  larger  parish 
churches.  In  The  American  Architect  for 
November  2  are  a  plan  and  perspective 
of  one  of  these  smaller  cathedrals,  re- 
cently completed;  namely,  that  for  the 
diocese  of  Ohio,  the  architect  of  which  is 
Mr.  C.  F.  Schweinfurth.  A  dignified  and 
monumental  building,  this  Cleveland 
cathedral  seems  to  fail  in  important  par- 
ticulars, due  to  the  fact  that  the  building 
itself  does  not  give  the  conviction  of  its 
cathedral  nature.  Large  in  its  details,  it 
is  not  large  in  its  parts  or  in  its  jjropor 
tions.  The  available  land  was  undoubt- 
edly too  small  for  really  monumental 
effects,  but  even  such  land  as  was  avail- 
able was  not  used  in  its  entirety.  The 
church,  only  175  ft.  long  inside,  yet 
has  a  central  tower  and  transepts, 
which  inevitably  result  in  making 
the  interior  effect  still  shorter.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  apparent  length  by  reducing  the 
bay  unit  to  unusually  small  terms, 
and  as  a  result  we  get  six  bays  in  a 
nave,  the  length  of  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  prece- 
dent, should  hardly  have  provided 
more  than  three.  The  side  aisles, 
lcx>,  are  unavailable  for  seating  pur- 
|X)ses,  and  the  actual  number  of 
seats  in  the  cathedral  is  less  than  is 
usually  afforded  by  a  parish  church 
of  goori  size.  On  the  exterior  there 
was  certainly  ojjportunity  of  in- 
creasing  the   building's   length    by 
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Detail,  Main  Lntrance,  New  York  Public  Library. 
Carrere  &  Ha.stinfts,  Architects. 


Corner  of  Rear  Elevation,  New  York  Public  Library. 
Carrere  &  Hastings.  Architects. 


trinity  Cathedral,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Charles  F.  Schweinfurth,  Architect. 


Lntrance,  William  Clark  School,  St.  Louis. 
William  B.  Ittner,  Architect. 

prolonging  the  nave  over  the  narthcx,' 
thus  obtaining  a  deep  gallery  at  the  west- 
erly end  of  the  church  and  providing  a 
monumental  west  front.  We  should  say, 
in  general,  that  the  building  was  too  low 
in  all  its  parts  and  that  the  lavish  detail 
and  decoration  do  little  toward  making 
up  for  the  radical  defects  in  proportion. 
In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  however,  the 
buiUing  is  most  dignified  and  conscien- 
tious; but  it  is  a  parish  church  used  for 
cathedral  purposes,  rather  than  a  cathe- 
dral in  its  conception  and  in  its  effect. 

We  have  reproduced  before  a  general 
view  of  Messrs.  Pond  &  Pond's  .American 
School  of  Correspondenc^'e  in  Chicago, 
which  is  as  frank  and  unpretentious  as 
it  is  direct  and  successful.  W'e  now  re- 
])rint  from  The  American  Architect  for 
November  2  a  large-scale  photogra])h  of  a 
portion  of  the  main  front.  In  the  same 
number  are  also  several  ])hotograi)hs  of 
Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White's  house 
for  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  in  Fifth 
.Avenue,  New  York  —  a  sumptuous  piece 
of  the  regular  thing  in  Fifth  Avenue  archi- 
tecture of  the  millionaire  period. 

The  issue  for  November  16  is  pretty 
well  given  over  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Ittner's 
Public  Schools  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
The  major  part  of  these  have  been  illus- 
trated before,  but  the  photographs  are 
well  worth  assembling  in  one  group 
in  order  that  they  may  show  the 
breadth  of  appreciation  and  the 
depth  of  judgment  that  underlie  all 
Mr.  Ittner's  work.  We  reprint  a 
most  interesting  photograph  of  the 
central  motive  of  the  William  Clark 
School,  an  altogether  charming 
piece  of  modified  Elizabethan  brick- 
work. Rut  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
already  ))ublished  se\-eral  views  of 
the  Patrick  Henry  School,  we  should 
reprint  photographs  of  this  partic- 
ular building,  which  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  most  successful  es- 
says in  school  architecture,  where 
brick  is  the  essential  medium,  that 
has  yet  been  made  by  a  peculiarly 
gifted  architect. 
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National  Metropolitan  Bank,  Wasli.,  D.  C. 

Gordon,  Tracy  &  Swartwout  and  B.  Stanley  Simmons, 
Associate  Arctiilects. 

November  23  arc  published  many  photo- 
graphs of  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings's  New 
York  Public  Library,  and,  which  is  far  more 
important,  a  large  number  of  drawings  of 
the  interior  detail.  Whether  or  not  one  is 
disposed  to  offer  any  criticisms  of  the  ex- 
terior, in  whole  or  in  part,  these  cannot  be 
made  against  the  plan,  or,  particularly,  the 
detail  of  the  interior  finish  and  decoration. 
No  more  delicately  imagined  or  justly  placed 
ornamentation  has  yet  been  evolved  by 
American  architects,  and  the  interior  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  promises  to  be  a 
monument  of  restrained,  judicious,  and  fas- 
tidious design.  Elaborate  and  rich  as  it  is  in 
many  particulars,  it  is  yet  characterized  by 
an  unfailing  good  taste,  which  contrasts  it 
favorably  with  many  other  recent  public 
buildings  where  this  same  decoration  was  no 
less  rich,  but  failed  wholly  in  point  of  refine- 
ment and  pure  beauty.  The  illustrations  in 
the  issue  for  November  30  are  practically  all 
from  the  recent  architectural  exhibi- 
tion in  Pittsburg. 

Architecture  for  November  has  for 
its  principal  feature  a  large  collection 
of  photographs  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Harden- 
bergh's  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York,  a 
building  the  interior  treatment  of 
w'hich  docs  much  toward  counteracting 
the  unfortunate  nature  of  its  exterior. 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  in  this  partic- 
ular case  a  very  remarkable  site  and 
architectural  opportunity  were  used  to 

(From  "1  a  Constnicli'in  Mn<it-me 


Rodef-5holem  Synagogue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Palmer  &  Hornboslel.  Architecl.^. 

(From  "Tt»e  Inland  Archit«-cl.") 


Detail.    Library,  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Lrnesl  Fla^g,  Archilecl. 


Residence.  Arthur  Heurtley,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Frank   Lloyd  Wright,  Architect. 


Fifth  Strcft  Fa^rtdc.  Ihi-  Auditorium, 

M.  t'oiil,  Minn. 

Re«d  &  Stem.  Anhitccl*. 

little  advantage,  the  building  itself  failing 
wholly  in  |x)int  of  composition,  contour, 
fenestration,  and  cxprcs.sion  of  construction. 
From  this  i.ssue  we  reprint,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  Bai-Room  and  a  verj-  beau- 
tiful drawing  of  a  most  finely  conceived 
scheme  for  a  National  Bank  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  Messrs.  Oordon,  Tracy  &  Swart- 
wout,  and  B.  Stanley  Simmons. 

Two  very  interesting  buildings  arc  illus- 
trated in  The  Brickhuilder  for  November: 
one,  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Hornbostcl's  Syna- 
gogue for  Pittsburg;  the  other,  Messrs.  Reed 
&  Stem's  Auditorium  for  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
As  we  remember  the  first  of  these  two  build- 
ings, the  powerful  and  original  design  of  the 
exterior  is  largely  negatived  by  the  unfor- 
tunate material,  which  is  an  ugly  yellow 
brick;  but  as  to  the  second  building,  it  is  as 
rational  and  effective  in  its  exterior  as  it  is 
complicated  and  ingenious  in  its  interior 
planning;  while  the  color-scheme,  executed  in 
brick  of  rich  browns,  purples,  greens, 
and  even  yellows,  is  singularly  attract 
ive  and  satisfying. 

The  Inland  Architect  for  November 
devotes  considerable  space  to  photo- 
graphs of  the  new  buildings  for  the 
Naval  Academy  at  .\nnaix)lis.  Per- 
sonally, we  are  quite  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  version  of  the  architi-ctural 
style  that  has  been  adopted  for  this 
great  national  work,  and  we  are  unable 
to  criticize  it  or  comment  on  it,  with 

(From  "  ArchHcclure  "> 


Dining-Room,  Grand  Hotel  at  Palermo,  Sicily. 
M.  Basile,  Architect. 


Bar-Room,  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
H.  J.  Hardenbergh.    Architect 
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(From  "The  Buider."  London.) 


(From  "The  Builder,"  London.) 


(From  "  The  Builder,"  London.) 


Design  for  Pul>lic  Btiths  <U   SclK 
Arnold  Mitchell,  Architect. 
(From  "The  Architect,"  London.) 


Flat,  D    -       ^   ,  Manchester  Sq.,  W, 
Kely  &  Dickie.  Architects. 

any  assurance  that  our  judgmcni 
might  not  be  warped  by  prejudice, 
so  we  content  ourselves  by  reprinting 
the  central  feature  of  the  main 
building.  Several  of  Mr.  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright's  vividly  personal 
private  houses  are  published  in  this 
number,  one  of  which  we  reprint. 

The  leading  article  in  Christian 
Art  for  November  is  the  second  in 
the  series  on  ecclesiastical  heraldry 
in  America  by  Mr.  La  Rose,  in 
which  he  takes  vigorous  exceptions  to  a 
large  number  of  the  alleged  "heraldic" 
symbols  of  certain  of  the  dioceses  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  This  is  followed  by 
an  article  on  the  ecclesiastical  work  in  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  a  particularly  well- 
written  and  interesting  article  on  St. 
Vincent's  Benedictine  Abbey  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr.  John 
T.  Comes,  and  a  finely  illustrated  article 
on  ancient  ambos  by  Dom  Henry  Norbert 
Birt,  O.S.B.  In  Indoors  and  Out  for  the 
month  we  find  articles  on  the  residence  of 
the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa,  the 
"Wavside  Inn"  at  Sudbury,  Mass., 
"Four- Poster  Beds,"  "The  Weaving  of 
Rugs,"  etc. 

T}ie  Architectural  Review  {London) 
contains  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Champ- 
ney's  valuable  series  of  articles  on  "Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture,"  a  number  of 
illustrations  of  "Modern  Lead  Work," 
and  an  obituary  on  the  late  George  F, 
Bodley.  Mr.  Blomfield's  "HoUington 
House"  is  quite  the  sort  of  scholarly 
thing  one  might  expect  from  a  man  of 
his  training,  being  based  on  conservative 
and  liveable  FInglish  precedent. 

There  are  .several  interesting  examples 
of  the  better  .sort  of  modern  London  street 
architecture  in  The  Builder  for  November 
2,  one  of  which,  by  Mc.s.srs.  Kelly  & 
Dickie,  we  reprint,  and  also,  in  this  same 
issue,  a  most  excellent  scheme  for  public 
baths  by  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell;  while 
from  the  issue  f(jr  November  23  we  re- 
print what  seems  to  us  perhaps  the  most 


'  Moor  JC  rag,"  Windermere,  Garden  Front. 


"Moor  Crag,"  Windermere,  the  Terrace. 
C.  F.  A.  Vov-sev.  Architect. 

(From  "  The  Builders'  Journal  and  Architectural  F.ni^ineer.") 


View  from  Entrance  Lodge, "  Greystoke,"  near  Warwick. 
P.  Morlev  Horder,  Architect. 


Headquarters  London  Salvage  Corps, 
Watling  St.,  L.  C. 

misguided  example  of  architectural 
design  that  has  ever  been  called  to 
our  attention;  namely,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  London  Salvage 
Corps.  Just  what  idea  underlies 
this  amazing  fafade  passes  the  com- 
prehension of  the  reviewer.  The 
manner  in  which  slender  steel  sup- 
ports are  masked  in  decorative 
stone  for  the  first  two  stories  of  an 
edifice  which,  at  this  point,  branches 
off  into  the  huge  forms  of  the  most 
misguided  type  of  Renaissance  is  cer- 
tainly a  marvel  of  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture. This  is  not  architecture  as  ex- 
pression, but  architecture  as  purely  arti- 
ficial forms,  without  meaning,  signifi- 
cance, or  beauty.  No  better  example  than 
this  could  be  used  to  place  before  archi- 
tectural students  as  a  manifestation  of 
everything  which  should  be  avoided  in'the 
creditable,  pursuit  of  the  once  honorable 
art  of  building.  November  30  is  published 
an  excellent  clesign  for  a  dining-hall  and 
combination  room  for  Selwyn  College, 
Cambridge,  by  Messrs.  Grayson  &  Ould, 
a  consistently  good  piece  of  what,  for 
kick  of  a  better  name,  we  call  Collegiate 
Gothic. 

One  of  Mr.  Voysey's  most  charming 
creations  in  domestic  architecture  is  pub- 
lished in  The  Architect  for  November  8, 
and  we  reprint  it  with  the  fullest  apprecia- 
tion of  its  perfect  composition  and  its  ex- 
quisitely English  domestic  quality.  There 
is  little  else  of  really  signal  importance  in 
this  magazine  for  the  month,  while  The 
Builders'  Journal  and  Architectural  Engi- 
neer is  almost  equally  uninteresting, 
though  from  the  issue  for  November  27 
we  reprint  a  view  of  an  interesting  gate- 
way to  a  country-house  by  Mr.  P.  Morley 
Horder. 

The  illustrations  in  La  Construction 
Moderne  are  really  too  discouraging  either 
for  comment  or  reproduction,  though  pos- 
sibly the  example  of  the  vermicular  style 
as  exempHfied  in  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
Palermo,  may  prove  of  interest,  if  not  of 
profit^  to  the  observer. 
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